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- The VIRKOTYPE Process 


Simple, Inexpensive and | 
Exceedingly Profitable — 


RE you profiting as you should 
from the growing demand for 

raised-letter printing? 
Are you equipped to reproduce 
the effects of die-stamping and 
engraving? 
Are you familiar with recent 
developments in this field that 
are proving so profitable to so 
many printers? 





The New Model 


VIRKOTYPE 
Machine 





Let us tell you how little it costs to install ... how easy it is to oper- 
ate... how profitable it is to sell... the VIRKOT YPE PROCESS. 


Wood, Nathan & Virkus Company 


547 West 23rd St., New York City 











IS SOLD BY 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


STANDARD PAPER COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 


McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY 


ST. PAUL 


McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY 


DULUTH 


BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 


DETROIT 


SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 


DALLAS 


SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 


FORT WORTH 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS 


BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY PAPER CO. 


ST. LOUIS 


MISSOURI-INTERSTATE PAPER CO. 


KANSAS CITY 


SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 


HOUSTON 


BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 


DENVER 


SIERRA PAPER COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 


PACIFIC COAST PAPER COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC COAST PAPER COMPANY 


FRESNO 


MUTUAL PAPER CORPORATION 


SEATTLE 


BUTLER AMERICAN PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


PATTEN COMPANY, Ltd. 


HONOLULU 


eR BR 
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Sheets Tear Off Clean! 


Nurex Tabbing Compound 


is non-inflammable. No gasoline or benzine to explode. It is flex- 
ible. Applied cold with a brush and dries in 3 to 5 minutes per coat. 
You can print and assemble in gangs. It will not crack under the 
cutter. Sheets tear off clean. It works the same winter or summer. 
It is the wonder compound. It saves 50 per cent labor. 









(Patented 
June 1, 1920, 
and 
January 6, 1925) 








COLORS: Red or Natural 


You can tear sheets from Put up in Gallons or Quarts Government Measure 
center of Pad. It sa pad 
till the last sheet is used NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 





A Flexible Tabbing Compound 


‘THE LEE HARDWARE CO., Salina, Kansas, U. S. A. 









































Harry Hitiman, Editor-in-Chief 
Vol. 77, No. 2 Martin Herr, Associate Editor May, 1926 
Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. Published Monthly by 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
1, ome apereel ied hour. iia 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
Roll feed— Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rew oun 5 New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. ” TERMS-— Dnited States, $4 a year in advance; single copies, 40c. 
Once through the press completes the job. Canada, $4.50; single copy ,45c. Foreign, $5 a year; single copy, 50c. 
New Era Mfg. Company Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1870. 



































Potter Proof 
Presses 


have an amazing rec- 
ord for standing up 
to many years of hard 
knocks of everyday use 





No. 2 POTTER PROOF PRESS. Size 17x25 


Three sizes of Potrer Proor Presses provide a selection for every 
printer. Each size can be equipped with automatic inker or feed board. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


sy... HACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


320 SOUTH HONORE STREET, CHICAGO 
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INTERTYPE SMASHES 
ALL RECORDS! 


> ——< > @< Ga—<:-- 


Intertype Corporation 
manufactured, shipped 
and installed more ma- 
chines in March, 1926, 
than in any previous 
month in its history..... 


WHY? 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
1440 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO, MEMPHIS, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, 
BOSTON, TORONTO, LONDON 


. t,t. |||/ Set in Intertype Cloister Bold. 12 pt. Border 2221; 6 pt. Rule 654; 6 pt. Border Matrices 292a, 292, 293. 
> | RRM PRAM AAA ALA AL ALN CE te ee 
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Kenneth Broomfield and H.A.Murrill 
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Here and there with Royal Salesmen 


It Youre Human 
Youll Warm Up 
‘lo [his 


A ROYAL SALESMAN, our own Kenneth Broomfield, is five hundred 


TTT CS 


RSD SR SRSORSM SRR CS 








miles from home, calling upon one of the largest and best printing 

concerns in the South. It is his second call—but you would hardly 
guess it from the picture—for look where he is—in the sanctum of the head 
of the house—Mr. H. A. Murrill, of the Queen City Printing Company, of 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Mr. Murrill, with kindly tolerance, is looking at some Royat booklets, 
which Kenneth has handed him—especially the one entitled “‘How To Do 
Business With Royal.” 

Now here’s a “movie” in one reel, and more than that, it’s a ¢rve picture 
which carries a strong moral—that it is of no use to advertise—unless you 
have the goods; no use to follow up your mailing-list with personal calls— 
unless you have salesmen who can hit it off, with the head of the house if 
necessary. And, finally, no use to go after single orders for merchandise which 
any concern can supply at a price. Not if you are in the electrotyping busi- 
ness and five hundred miles from home. 

That’s why we show you this picture and expect you to warm up to it. It 
shows the inside story of how Royat goes after accounts, not orders—and it 
is the answer to why we do a National business. 

Frankly, we haven’t sold the Queen City Printing Company—as yet—but 
the mere fact that Mr. Murrill permitted his picture to be taken—using him 
as a model for a prospective customer—would indicate that he has in mind 
some rather difficult color-register work which he intends to hand over to 
Kenneth—f not now, eventually. 

So the next time you see Kenneth—if you happen to be one on whom he 
calls, ask him how he made out with that North Carolina account—or write 
us; we'll tell you. 
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Send for a STANDARD Royat ELEcTROTYPE PRICE-SCALE 


Royal Electrotype Company 


Boston OFFICE : ~ New York OFFICE 
516 Atlantic Ave. Philadelphia 1270 Broadway 
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Easier, Faster, Better 


PERATING convenience in the 
highest degree is one of the striking 
features of the Miehle Offset Press. 
The adjustment of the press from plate to 
plate has been made easier and faster 
than ever before. 
And when running, the quality of produc- 


tion is far easier to watch and maintain. 
Investigate. It will pay you. 
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| MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. ' 





Mei ree, Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


and Factory 


Operating Exhibits: Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 
Sales Offices : 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
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YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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Recent Decisions on the Press Question 








during that month. 


URING February, 1926, the 75 printing concerns in the United 
States listed below, installed 80 Miehle Vertical Presses, thus 
reaching a decision as to which is the best press to buy. 


These concerns have been confronted with the same question 27 times before 
and reached the same decision. They now have 107 Miehle Vertical Presses. In 
addition to these purchases there were 10 Miehle Vertical Presses shipped 
abroad during February, making a total of 90 MiehleVertical Presses purchased 






































Shipments for February, 1926—90 Miehle Verticals 





Transportation Building, Chicago 





SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


Main Office and Factory 
Fourteenth and Robey Streets rhocn:'sgalaam 
CHICAGO DALLAS 


-MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sales Offices: 


ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 


Operating Exhibits: 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 


Workman Manufacturing Co. ..... Chicago. Tl «5.6... 1 Commercial Printers...............Winston-Salem, N.C..1 
Mavier Printing Cos, «6.6.6.6 6 caicee osen Mt. Vernon, N.Y.....1 Hillsboro Printing ‘Co.............. Tampa; Pla............ 1 
Charles R. Hadley Co.............. Los Angeles, Calif. ...1 James J. McGuire & Son........... New York, N. Y...... 1 
Ricketts G2 Nichols: ... ........0:5 60:06. Mansfield, Ohio......1 Previously purchased 1 
Notas Par emstine i. 6c. sec cneicceeis Norristown, Pa....... 1 Kenfield-Leach Co................. Chicago. Tl.) ...... 6... 2 
John L. Schoenfeld & Co........... New York, N. Y........1 Monroe F.. Drenets. os... ..05c ces eee Newark, N. J......... 1 
Chisholm Printing Co.............. New York, N: Y...... 1 BooFAS BROMPSORN oss 6s osc ees oa ee ks Brewer, Me........... 1 
Previously purchased 1 Previously purchased 1 
Tallman, Robbins & Co............ Chicago, Ill.......... 1 Wintiversale Presa 3.65662: cis eee ke sas Brooklyn;.N. Y.......1 
Previously purchased 1 Advance Printing Service........... Boston, Mass......... 1 
ee ee Boston, Mass......... 1 American Printing Co..............New York, N. Y...... 1 
Pankenham & Dowling............ New York, N. Y...... 1 Previously purchased 1 
A. H. Wilson & Co..............05- Boston, Mass......... 1 WHEVREOOKS COs. 635 oki c oes ciecs cies Cleveland, Ohio...... 1 
Previously purchased 1 ne C Previously > NJ 1 
: ie WEIN G NEWS COS. «.0.05 oe os 60 o « EIR CCORy Ne Jeu... 
—iVG€ <<" —~aee, . Whitney Duplicating Check Co.... New York, N. ¥.....1 
Sheffield-Fischer Co................ Rochester, N. Y...... i Back Printing Co...............65. Los Angeles, Calif... .1 
Previously purchased 2 INL OS. 12 CCS ei Sere New York, N. ¥-....:. 1 
Western Litho. & Office Supply Co., Wichita, Kans....... 1 oe EM ES TAG Rete 9). 85 20k Sravracdhe saseeele Elgin, 1) eee ect 1 
Paleveda Bryan Printing Co Oe Tampa, Mee seo occ cs 1 . olber Co.......................Newark, N. || Sa eee 
Waverly Press...................... Baltimore, Md....... 1 Previously purchased 2 
Dritimer Press:......cc..svcessaeccas New York, N. Y...... 1 Geo. E. Crosby Co.... “vt ++.+++++..,Boston, Mass......... I 
Wagner Printing Co................ Freeport, Ill.......... 1 Regal Art P Previously a 1 N.Y , 
American Bank Note Co............ New York, N. Y...... 2 ire Pp rt arate SE ae Phi i d i hiz z P hee es 1 
Metropolitan Printing Co.......... Detroit, Mich........ 1 Stes Aes sro oe ae - _— au ness o 
Denton Printing Co... ........ ..60605% Colorado Spgs., Colo. 1 a — sora es coment a ik let | 
Milwaukee Printing Co............. Milwaukee, Wis...... 1 Gl B Se ee we Ill 1 | 
Criterion PressiIne:.......: «0.20.2. Chicago, Illl.......... 1 aioe cae AS aie her D sade. — 1 | 
Previously purchased 1 Ease Adv. Co........ teeeeees etroit, Mich........ | 
iladelphia Rapid Transit Co.....Philadelphia, Pa.....1 || 
AWGIPICER IS a. oss oo haere New York, N. Y...... 1 Reist & Meidel Buffalo. N. Y 1 || 
Hall’s Print Shop.................. Chicago, Ill.......... 1 —— cae jn hmien Colt, 1 | 
eo HN) WN MNCESCEI@A is cena) on teow eae nvasle nas geles, Calif... . | 
A. H. Gaarder Te aaa Los Angeles, Calif... .1 Review Pub. & Ptg. Co............. Savannah, Ga........1 || 
— 5 em ae ee Fae F “re aaa en ; Colonial Press..................... Philadelphia, Pa... ..1 
N . wits OESOSE FLON.« «020 2. + +s faa ister, N Y Beers The Stotts & Superior Ptg. Co..... Detroit, Mich........ 1 
ewman Bros......... pe tteteeenes ew York, N. Y...... y W. G. Gilkey Printing Co...........Cleveland, Ohio......1. | 
Previously purchased 1 Previously purchased 1 | 
Isaac Upham Co)... oe icc cea ss San Francisco, Calif. .1 Burland Printing Co............... New York, N. Y...... 2 | 
Dennison Manufacturing Co....... Framingham, Mass. .1 Hollywood Paper Box Corp......... Hollywood, Calif.....1 | 
Previously purchased 6 Castleman & Doxen................ Chicago, Ill. .......... 1 | 
The Boyer Chemical Lab. Co....... Chto, OM... ....... 1 Rust Craft Publishers..............Boston, Mass......... 2 | 
ewis cay. COs. 6 occ 5c sees ceases BLOWING M626 oe awe 1 Previously purchased 2 | 
Marini lO oc oc ecsgise ene os ccion San Francisco, Calif..1 Bureau of Engraving Inc........... Minneapolis, Minn... 1 
| News Pub. & Ptg. Co............... Ada, Okla............ 1 Bankers Life Co.................... Des Moines, Iowa... .1 
| SHAN PUDHCOs 5. siosiec ss ce ees ssuwen Elberton, Ga......... 1 Previously purchased 1 
| Journal PrintingiGo..............0.%5: Stevens Point, Wis.. .1 JD a0) fe) a = ee Detroit, Mich........ 2 
| Stewart Scott Printing Co..........St. Louis, Mo......... 1 PECSSESISIAP PICO A TORE 555.6 6 e.c 60s a ns 5 erates 8a ere Sieiele lean 10 
PredtGy Biche... <<... 208s een see Chicago, Ill......:.......«. 1 Previously slipped ebroad..............06..0.00c0000. 7 | 
———I} 
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HE Chalten CTURED By 
E LLENGE Mac 
GRAND HAVEN, Mien ee 4 


Bed 26x38 
Form 22x35 
Sheet 24x 36 





Printed-Side-Up (Carrier) Delivery 


HE hundreds of printers who operate the dependable, economical and 

easily handled Ler Press, many of them from five to eight years, are 
successful printers, for the LEE has enabled them to increase their volume 
of business because they have been able to handle a much greater variety 
of printing and to also build up a reputation for good work. 
Competition in the printing business is very keen everywhere and the live commercial 
printer or publisher who has the versatile, money-making Lee Press is able to produce 
a larger variety of work than his competitor—at lower cost. 


The popular Lez Press is now made in two styles (both the same size bed), the only 
difference in construction being in the method of delivering the printed sheet. 


The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


CHICAGO, 124 South Wells Street 
NEW YORK, 220 West 19th Street 






























Write us or t- u z 

any Dealer 
today for 
literature 
and prices Fly Delivery 
Printed-Side-Down 
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/ The 
Mill Price List § 
Yelvo-Enamel 
Marquette Enamel 
Sterling Enamel 


: “Westmont Enamel 

F = Wéestvaco Folding Enamel 
Pinnacle Extra Stroi 
Embossing Enum 
Weéstvacoleal Litha 
Véestvaco SatinWhite 

Translucent 
“Hestvacolbuted PastCard 


= ClearSpringSi 
CearS rere 
learSpring Text ! 


Weéstvaco Super 





PAREN RT 


sim 











Design by C. B. FALLS 


See reverse side for list of Werstvaco DistTrRiIBUTORS 








The Mill Price List 


Distributors of 
Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 





Tue CHATFIELD & Woops Co. 20 W. Glenn Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tue Arnoip-Roserts Co. Augusta, Me. 
BraDiey-Reezse Co. 308 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md, 
GraHaAM Paper Co. 1726 Avenue B, Birmingham, Ala. 
Tue ARNOLD-Roserts Co. 180 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tue Union Paper & TwineCo. Larkin Terminal Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 
BRADNER SMITH & Co. 333 S. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Il. 
West Vircinia Pup & Paper Co. 732 Sherman Street, Chicago, Il. 
Tre CuHaTrieLD & Woops Co. 3rd, Plum & Pearl Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 
Tue Union Paper & Twine Co., 116-128 St. Clair Ave., N.W., Cleveland, 0. 
GraHaM Paper Co. 421 Lacy Street, Dallas, Texas 
CARPENTER Paper Co. or Iowa, 106-112 Seventh St. Viaduct, Des Moines, Ia. 
Tue Union Paper & Twine Co. 551 E. Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 
GraHAM Paper Co. zo1 Anthony Street, E/ Paso, Texas 
GraHaM Paper Co. Houston, Texas 
GraHaM Paper Co. 6th & Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 
Tue E. A. Bover Co. 175-185 Hanover Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
GrauaM Paper Co., 607 Washington Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
GRAHAM Paper Co. 222 Second Avenue, N., Nashville, Tenn. 
Tue ARNOLD-Roserts Co. 511 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


GraHaM Paper Co., S. Peters, Gravier & Fulton Streets, New Orleans, La. 
BrexMAN Paper AND Carp Co., INc., 137-141 Varick Street, New York, N.Y. 
West VirGinia Pup & Paper Co. 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CarPENTER Paper Co. gth & Harney Streets, Omaha, Neb. 
Linpsay Bros., Inc. 419 S. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Tue CuatrieLp & Woops Co. 2nd & Liberty Avenues, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Tue ARNOLD-Roserts Co. 86 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 
RicHMOND Paper Co., Inc. 201 Governor Street, Richmond, Va. 
Tue Union Paper & Twine Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
GraHAM Paper Co. 1014 Spruce Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
GraHaM Paper Co. 16 East 4th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
West Vircrnta Purp & Paper Co. 503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 
R. P. Anprews Paper Co. 704 1st Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 
R. P. ANprews Paper Co. York, Pa. 





Manufactured by 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
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Monitor Stitchers 


Capacity © 


2 sheets 
to 
%, inch 
in 
thickness 


Standard for Thirty-five Years 


sectinianaaamaaminemsiaiis — 


Flat 
| or 


Saddle 





Monitor No. 104 


“Che Most Lopular Stitcher in Use 


WRITE FOR CATALOG A-205 


Latham Machinery Company 


1153 Fulton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


New York, 47 Murray St. Philadelphia, Bourse Building Boston, 531 Atlantic Ave. 
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Filling the ink foun- 
tain of a Harris Off- 
set Press. 


Testimonials in Color 


The lithographic industry is writing in 
color a most convincing testimonial for 
Harris Offset Presses. 


Lithographers, the world over, are 
producing their highest class color 
work on Harris Offsets. In fact, one 
size of Harris Press is producing more 
offset color work than all sizes of all 
other offset presses combined. 


Ask a Harris representative for 
other facts just as striking. 


The Harris Automatic Press Company 
Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
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Wl Advantages of {7 
HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


Low cost of medium 
large runs and up. 





Speed of running— 
an impression every 
revolution. 





Ideal for Direct by 
Mail work. Offset 
emphasizes selling 
points, bulks up, 
withstands mailing 
and folds well. 








Built in standard sizes, from 22x34 
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to 44x64. Three 2-color models. 
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The men Who know 


THE PRESSMEN AND THE MANAGEMENT 










During my experience with Dexter 
Feeders I have had practically no 
troubles at all. 


EDW. J. DONAHUE 







Satisfaction—Long Service—Pro- 
duction—that’s what Dexter 
Feeders are built to give and 


deliver. 
D. J. REILLY 









2 Dexter Feeders on 
Miehle Offsets. 

4 Dexter Feeders on 

Hoe Offsets 























In my experience Dexter Feeders 
have always delivered the best of 
service. 


FRANK DECKER, Foreman 


This plant would not install Dexter 
equipment unless it were proven, 


good, 
J. VOGEL 




















I always find Dexter Feeders sat- 
isfactory and good producers. 


HY. J. BAYER, 
Factory Superintendent 


There is not much to say—Dexter 
Feeders speak for themselves. 


FRED W. MILLER, 


Factory Manager 


















Wonderful machines for Offset 
work —and by reports — for all 


work, 
GEORGE BELL 


For really fine and close register 
color work the Dexter machines 


are great. 
JOS. DANBAUER 










The Unanimous Approval of Dexter Feeders 


U. S. PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Our Eight Page Illustrated Folder will give you other interesting facts 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 





28 W. 23rd STREET ‘ . . NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
FOLDERS ° FEEDERS a CUTTERS : STITCHER FEEDERS ‘i BUNDLING PRESSES 








~ 
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Galley Storage Equipment 


wA 

£20 Hamilton Galley Storage Cabinets and 
ee Hamilton Imposing Tables with Stor- 
{} age Units are time, labor, and space 
savers. They are indispensable equip- 

ment in every plant handling catalog, 

book or tariff printing. The Unit 

OF, System provides a desirable flexibility 
45 4 for systematic plant enlargements. 
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No. 13520 


Accommodates 100 double-column galleys, in four tiers, on shelves, 


v= 


7 
« npls 


3 


CaBINneTs with runs are 383 in. high; with 
shelves, 43 in. high. All galley openings are reg- 
ularly numbered from 1 up to capacity of cabinet. 

Both of the above designs are made for var- 
ious size galleys. All galley openings are num- 
bered; symbol letters for cabinets are supplied 
gratis when desired. Write for descriptive cir- 
cular showing complete line. 
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No. 14020 


Capacity 398 galleys, size 824 x 13 inches, on runs. Takes iron top 51x75 inches. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN. For Sale by All Prominent Typefounders 
RAHWAY, N. J. pom and Dealers Everywhere. 


Hamilton One-piece Steel Galleys. s Note the double-strength side walls. 
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TELL YOUR CUSTOMERS _ 


“MY PRESSES ARE PAID FOR” 











Any good business man knows that you can 
do better work on a press that is paid for. 

He knows that your mind is on your work 
—not on your debts. 

He knows that you aren’t boosting the price 
to him in order to meet your next payment. 

Pay as you go and tell the world that you 
are doing it. 

THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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For sale by 
type founders 
and dealers 
i in 
‘ printers’ supplies 
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Chandler & Price 
10 x 15 press; 
one of 
five popular sizes 

















The steady demand for C. & P. presses—the 
modern manufacturing facilities of the C. & P. 
factory—enables you to buy these machines at 
a low purchase price. 

This low purchase price means larger prof- 
its—profits which are yours—profits not 
mortgaged in any way. 

THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Diamond Power Cutters 


have been found fully equal to every requirement for 
more than fifteen years —they are not an experiment 








Massive One-Piece Base and Extra Heavy and 
Rigid One-Piece Arch. 

Knife-Bar Gibs built into the arch, with three 
adjusting screws for each gib. 

Rigid Table, with heavy center supports and 
contacts —Table can not spring. 

Clutch-Lever actually locks so it can not be 
thrown into action accidentally. 

Knife has the double-shear or dip cut. 

Extra long Table in front for handling stock. 

Graduated Scale in table in front of knife. 

Endless Steel Tape Scale showing position of the 
Back-Gauge — adjustment provided. 

Three-Part (split) Back-Gauge, for trimming 
books on three sides. 

Back-Gauge extra long, with quick adjustment 
for squaring. 





Knife-Bar extra heavy and is solid (not cored) 
and counterbalanced for easy movement. 
Knife itself is extra long and wide, giving 
greater strength and longer service. Knife ad- 
justment is positive and accurate. 


Clutch-Lever is at operator’s left hand, leaving 
strong right hand free to operate clamp wheel. 
Rapid and Powerful Clamp. 


Long Side-Gauges on both sides, in back and 
front of the knife. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing in Heavy Fly-Wheel. 
Powerful Worm Drive, running in oil. 
Housed Friction Clutch, adjustable. 


Knife can be stopped instantly at any part of 
the cutting stroke — a safety feature. 


Automatic Throw-off Brake, adjustable. 











Ask for Literature —Your Dealer will be glad to show you a Diamond 





The Challenge Machinery Co. einen’ Nee vert 
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Listed Sizes 


Will Cut Paper 
30 and 34 Inch 


30% and 3414 Inches 
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of Women 





HOW PICTURES LEAD THE WAY FROM 
ARTIFICE TO ART... By James Watien 


Since Jenny Lind sang in Castle Garden, 
woman has achieved a new silhouette. 
Photo-engraving, likewise, has won a new 
freedom ... Woman in today’s corse- 
lette is as sleek as a Greek girl captured 
in a bronze by Paul Manship. In the 
copper plate of the photo-engraver she 
is pictured to the life to captivate the 


multitudes. 
7 7 


Tue American PHoto-Encravers AssOciaTION, 
mentors of progress, wish to send you their booklet, 


“<The Relighted Lamp of Paul Revere” 


Courtesy of LILY OF FRANCE CORSET COMPANY 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


®ASSOCIATION ®@ 


GENERAL OFFICES #¢ 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK ¢ CHICAGO 








Copyright, 1926, American Photo-Engravers Association 
Please Mention Tut INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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The (raftsman 
Line-up and Register Table 


Meets the Exacting Requirements of Good Printing 


Ts most complete Line-up and Register 
Table made. It is your insurance of accuracy 
with a profit. Built for years of faithful service. 


Why the Craftsman Line-up and 
Register Table Stands Preeminent 


The horizontal and vertical straight-edges on the 
Table are attached by gears meshed to slotted 
tracks. Impossible to get out of adjustment. 
An adjustable self-inking marking wheel at- 
tached to each straight-edge, eliminating hand- 
drawn lines andassuring perfect parallelism of lines. 
A simple raising device lifts straight-edges off 
paper when moving them to another position. 
An adjustable side guide for quick, accurate 


The CraFTsMAN Line-up and Register Table 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 





positioning of sheet and subsequent sheets of y 
the same job. 

Invaluable to Lithographers in preparing 
stick-up sheets, etc. 


38 x 50 Inches 


STANDARD SIZES: 


45 x 65 Inches 50 x 75 Inches 





HE CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP AND 

REGISTER TABLE is all-metal steel con- 
struction. Surface is heavy plate glass with illumi- 
nating compartment beneath. 

By pressing a button a flood of light is thrown 
upward sufficient for the closest registering. Two 
spring-steel straight-edges, vertically and horizon- 
tally to each other, are attached to Table by the 
rack and gear method. This method insures per- 
fect line-up at all times. No wires to stretch, break 
or become loose. 


The self-inking wheels on straight-edges insure 
perfect parallelism of lines, eliminating hand-drawn 
lines and possible inaccuracies by holding pencil at 
varying angles along the straight-edges. An adjus- 
table side guide, together with combination sheet 
stops and clamps, secures the sheet at same points of 
contact as on the press. The absolute accuracy and 
trouble-proof method of operating straight-edges 
places the Craftsman Table far ahead of any other 
line-up and register table on the market. The Table 
is handsomely finished in olive green. 





PRICE AND TERMS ON APPLICATION—SEND FOR LITERATURE 





National Printer’s Supply Company 


Makers of Printer’s Registering Devices 
49-59 RIVER STREET + WALTHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Speed! 


BOOKS—At Speed of 


120 per Minute on 9 by 12 machines 
110 per Minute on 12 by 16 machines 
Gathered, Stitched and Covered 


ite 


ah GES 


Other Patents Pending 


The New Juengst Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE 


that will gather and jog two of the This machine will detect missing 
same books at the same time at a __ inserts or doublets. 

speed of 60 or 55 per minute and Will gather any signatures from 
stitch and cover them at a speed of singles up, on any kind of stock. 
120 or 110 PER MINUTE. Built in combination or single units. 


Let us Solve your Bindery Troubles and give you accurate books— 
more books and better books at less cost 





We Also Manufacture: Juengst Wireless Binders—Juengst Automatic Side Stitchers 
Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmers—Cahen Forwarding and Casing-In Machines 


American Assembling Machine Company 


INCORPORATED 


415 N.Y. World Building, New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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THREE 


KAMARG O22 COVERS 


Morocco Gay Head | Gareg 
eA Departure from the Ordinary 


A line here, a shadow there, a soft blending of similar colors 
and you have—suggested romance a la Bedouin and an effective 
treatment of a simple subject on a receptive paper. 


Vitalize your direct mailing pieces with one of the Kamarco 
trio. Your booklet, pamphlet or whatever it may be must 
possess life and suggest something to be achieved if you hope 
for more than waste-basket attention. 
Any one of the 3 distinctive Kamarco Covers will take your 
direct advertising out of the unproductive crowd of “hoi poloi” 
and make it a vital, attention-compelling interpretation of | 
your message to the men you want to reach. 

3 individual papers—26 color effects—a strong, 

long lived material, practical printing qualities— 

attractive price—do you know of any other cover 


stock which would give your message such a 
good start on the road to success. 


Send for and use sample sheet for your dummies 


Kamarco Mutts 


KNOWLTON Brortuers 7°” WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
Makers of is a: II8 Years 
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CLINE () WESTINGHOUSE 





Cline-Westinghouse Dou- 
ble Motor Drives with 
Full Automatic Push But- 
ton Control. 


Cline Multiple Roll Stand 
with Automatic Tension 
Devices. 


Cline-Westinghouse Type- 
setting Machine Drives. 


Eastern Office 
Marbridge Bldg. 
47 W. 34th St. 


“STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 


Cline-Westinghouse Ste- 
reotype Machine Drives. 


Cline Capital Paper Car- 
riers and Conveyors. 


Cline Capital Stereotype 
Plate Droppers and Lifts. 


Von Der Horst Paper Roll 
Chutes. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.Co. 


Main Office 
Conway Bldg. 
111 W. Washington St. 


Western Office 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco 


New York CHICAGO Calif. 
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more money 


from 


CLEVELAND folding 


not just hundreds... 
but thousands... of 
CLEVELAND Folders 
are setting new rec- 








ords daily for quanti- 
tyand quality produc- 
HIS machine will make 


210 folds, which include tion oe and profi ts. 
all the folds made by all other 


machines and 156 more. 


Some of these exclusive An investment in 


folds cut down folding time 
by as much as 50%. Others 


cut down press impressions. a ee LEVELAND h aS 


Some offer unusual attention- 


getting effects for broadsides. never f ailed to pay 


There are seven other prof- 
it making members of the ; — 
CLEVELAND family of Fold- large dividends. 
ers and Feeders. Write for 
complete information. 
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General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK . BOSTON ‘ CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA 
932 Aeolian Building 80 Federal Street 532 S. Clark Street 1024 Public Ledger Building 
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The Seybold 94-Inch Frictionless Automatic 
Clamp Cutter with Flexible Sole Clamp 


This is the giant of the Seybold line. Printers and lithographers 
forced its building by demands on Paper Mills for sheets trimmed 
with straight line edges, rectangularly, and of uniform size. 





FIG, 2139-A 





Some color printers have installed these | Those who have requirement for the 
large Seybold Cutters because the size is highest quality of work will realize that 
an advantage for swinging piles. Many of the perfection of their color and art 
the large sheets will swing between the | work depends primarily upon sheets 
side gages of this cutter so piles can be that are trimmed with straight line 
trimmed on all four sides without lifting | edges, rectangularly, and are kept in 
them off the table. register. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR No. 2139 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Service Stations 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco Toronto Paris London Buenos Aires Stockholm 
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eHow Do You Handle’ 


Your Paper? 


-eeemer ——— ses eeccna sesaseussence: —heat or dry it, rack it, hang it, 
leave it around in cases for several 
an weeks or months, shake it out 
TYPE —or just do nothing at all to it? 


It is a fact that a single sheet of 

any paper, if fully exposed to an at- 
mospheric condition, will adjust it- 
self in temperature and moisture 
content to a state of equilibrium 
with the temperature and moisture 
content of that atmosphere in less | 
than two hours—and beyond this 
point nothing is accomplished. If 
exposed to a different atmosphere 
—_ six minutes or six months later, the 
en paper will readjust itself similar- 
¢ fy U-TYPE ly to the changed conditions. 


4 Willsea Paper Conditioning Ma- 
chines provide this same exposure 
to quantities of paper; each sheet 
receives the same thorough and uni- 
form exposure that is necessary to 
avoid waving, curling, buckling, etc., 
which result from uneven exposure 
of different parts of the sheet. 








































H| STRAIGHT 
TYPE 


The proper type and size ma- 
chine will condition all of your paper 
to the actual pressroom atmosphere 
before it goes to the presses, when 
and as youneed it. And the number 
and character of concerns who have 
already adopted these machines are 
your strongest guarantee of their value. 























Write for further information 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers - Founders « Machinists 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 















Also Manufacturers of Multi-Color Presses for printing, scoring and cutting cartons from roll stock; 
Tubing Machines for making rectangular boxboard tubes or shells; and other special machinery 
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Do Your Floors Retard Production? 


Do your floors stand up under the heavy weight our engineers study them and make recommenda- 
and vibration of printing presses or the constant tions without obligation to you. 


trucking of forms and r stock? ‘ ‘ 
8 nea The Jennison-Wright Co., Toledo, O. 


Printers need good floors. Everywhere in the print- didi ial 
ing industry Kreolite Wood Block Floors have Large Cities 
solved these problems. The picture below 
shows one of the floors of the R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company’s 
plant at Crawfordsville, 
Indiana. 


If you have floor 
problems let 


Pore ene A a TT 
POOLE AA OOOO 
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The No.2 Kelly Automatic 


A ‘Printing ‘Press 


for Maximum Service, 
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Tbe Kelly Automatic Press No. 2, with Automatic Feeder, Extension Delivery and Electric Equipment. 
cA Complete Printing Unit. 


High speed, perfect register, efficient distribution and every 
necessary printing quality are combined in the No. 2 Kelly 
Automatic Press. During several years operating experience 
the No. 2 has shown unusual ability in handling difficult 
forms and stock within its printing capacity. As a one-man 
printing unit the contribution to pay-roll economy is large. 
Installations have been made in all parts of the country and 
users have found the No. 2 an automatic in the true sense, 
a cost reducing unit of the utmost efficiency. 


Bed measurement, 28%x35% inches; double pyramid ink distribution with 
three form rollers; sheet, 22x34 inches; form covered by two rollers, 21x34 


+ inches; largest sheet fed, 24x35 inches; smallest sheet fed, 8x12 inches; 7 A 


oversize forms up to 2314x34 inches; automatic double-rolling device; 
Maximum speed, three thousand impressions per hour. 


For Sale at all Selling Houses of the 


American Type Founders Company 


Also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER at Chicago, Washington (D. C.), Omaha, Dallas, Seattle; 
SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto-Montreal; ALEx. COWAN & SONS, LTD., all houses in Australia and New Zealand; 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY COMPANY, London, England 


~ e ~ 2 * * * * ~~ ~ - * * —" 2 
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SET IN GARAMOND AND GARAMOND BOLD ITALIC ADVERTISING BRACKETS AMERICAN BORDER 
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= " Teeneace your profits through 
greater production every hour 


Smooth starting, easy adjustment of speeds for maximum output 
—elimination of needless delays make it possible to keep up pro- 
duction of all your presses all she time. 

C-H Printing Press Controllers are designed to give service to the 
printer and publisher by an engineering force which has designed and 

applied motor control since the first presses were motor driven. 

The Pre-Set Automatic Controller illustrated above is widely used 
with cylinder presses. By placing the control at the finger tips of the 
operator, he can remain at his station and keep his press running for 
maximum production. C-H Pre-Set Control also permits of selecting 
whatever running speed is best suited to each particular job put on 





The — push agen eatin the press. 

uts the press control at the A e ‘ ve 

coat dolesuaed gual. be-aaee You can definitely count on maximum production—base your 
time and increase production. estimates on facts, and land more jobs—if your motor drives are 


equipped with controllers bearing the ‘‘C-H”’ trademark. 
cA C-H sales engineer will be glad to talk over profit making 


possibilities of C-H Control in your shop. Your request for his 
services will be appreciated and receive prompt attention 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 


1245 St. Paul Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CUT HAMMER 


Press Room Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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| GOLDING 
PRESS 
DIVISION 
American 
Type Founders 
Company 
Franklin, Mass. | 


WM. C. BUCHANAN | 
Manager 


———————— 
















I'VE GOT A SCHEME, IT'S FOR THE PRINTER WHO'S 
BEEN LETTING SMALL JOBS SHIFT FOR THEMSELVES. 


My plan is to boost him into the Limousine 
League via the Small Job Speedway. 


It can be done! 0, yes---you see I land on 
the scene and Start Something right away: New 
economy, new ability to compete, new quality, 
new delivery speed. Result, New Business 
walks right in without knocking! 


Many a printer's become Prosperity’s Pal thru 
Little Pearl, the press of profit---just a chum 
who keeps busy, keeps mum, asks little and does 
much. Thru the magic of mopping up small runs 
at low cost, I lift shops out of a jog trot into 
Bigger Money. 


For Cost rules Profit with a cruel hand. Let 
me show you new ways to escape the Tyrant. Do 
away with expense leaks. Don’t let big presses 
shave the profit off small orders. 


The margin on a few jobs pays for me---and I'm 
your dollar-saving helper for life! A lucky 
buy for a thrifty printer, I’1l say. And the 
sooner the Thriftier.---- 


So write your order with the Bold hand of Con- 
viction. I'm no risk, no venture---but the 
surest profit-maker in Printdom. A sound Step 
Forward for you. Take it! 


Your friend, 


LITTLE 





PEARL. 
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iF. CROMWELL ra 
=| Special Prepared Tympan ao 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


\ Is You Knew the Value of 
Cromwell Tympan 

| 

| 

| 











You'd Never Be Without It 
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THE WORLD’S BEST AND STANDARD 
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CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


JASPER PLACE 
CHICAGO 


USA 
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Bigger Profits with the Ludlow 
Through Increased Business 





QS s&s 








UST on the basis of increased business, the Ludlow is a good 
investment. It will not only enable you to handle the many jobs 
that are impossible or unprofitable by any other system, but will 
bring more of these jobs to you, increasing your profit and adding 


new customers. 


The Ludlow adaptability lies in the simplicity of the system. There 











Your Leads 
and Slugs 


"To ELROD Slug Caster 
brings to the composing 
room an inexhaustible 
supply of leads, slugs and plain 
rules in a variety of point 
sizes, cut to any length. 

Practically automatic and 
extremely simple, it does not 
require constant attendance 
of an expert operator or 
machinist. 


Changes from one size or 
kind of product to another are 
quickly made. 

Elrod material is solid and 
will stand up under the most 
severe conditions. 


included. 


for other job printers the country over. 


You owe it to your profit to investigate. 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 











LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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are no types standing around in cases. You pro- 
duce typefaces in sluglines as you need them, any 
size from 6 to 60 point, italic, bold and extended 


You cannot possibly know what this system will do for 
you unless you know what the Ludlow of today is doing 


This information 


will be sent you without obligation on receipt of a post card. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Boston: 261 Franklin Street 
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The machine solving commercial 
binding problems. 


It means speed and economy in 
production and durability and 
flexibility in product. 


Unequalled for: Catalogues, direc- 
tories, school books, text books 
and re-binding. 


Write for descriptive circular 
which clearly outlines 
functions of machine 





Lhe Frey Model Feeder Stitcher 


Simplicity in design 
and action makes it a 
positive quick- change 
machine. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULARS 
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BUILT BY 


LEONARD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DS 
ss 


VW 


Designers and Builders of 
HIGH GRADE MACHINERY 


648 Santa Fe Avenue LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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The New Dowd 
“*Special A’’ 








Dowd knives are 
made of the fin-@ 
est grained, most 
ductile, toughest 
steel, tempered 
the full length of; 
the knife, elimi- 
nating all soft 
spots. 
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foull Judge 


e- it ~the BEST 


HE way the new Dowd “Special A” 
knife performs under the conditions in 
your plant is of more interest to you 

than what we or thousands of satisfied users 
say about it. We know that it has no equal 
for cutting continuously during long periods 
on all kinds of stock, retaining its keen edge 
without regrinding. Our years of experience 
in knife manufacturing and study of problems 
of knife users have helped us develop the ut- 
most in cutting knives. 


For More Than 78 Years 
We have been making cutting knives that are 
considered the standard of excellence by 
which all others are judged. Satisfactory 
performance is the guarantee which insures 
maximum service to you. 


R. J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of Better Cutting Knives Since 1847 
Beloit, Wis. 





Paper Knives of Everlasting SATISFACTION 
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Vandercook Testing Machine 
for Electrotypers 


6 














Vandercook Electrotypers’ Testing Machine in the Plant of Partridge & Anderson, Chicago 


Vandercook Advantages 


Heavy, rigid, immovable bed giving easy running and permanent accuracy. 9 Power 
ink distribution resulting in a perfect film of ink which is essential for an accurate 
test of a plate. § The simplicity of the machine is such that its use and care are 


easily learned. 





Write for Complete Information 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, o2isni22n6 Sr tne once Proor Puce 
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, 1926, by Charles Eneu Johnson and Company 











RELIABILITY 


Generations of successful 
printers have appreciated 
the absolute dependability 


of JOHNSON’S INKS 








AND (« OMPANY 


Gores Fe lohn on 


PHILADELPHIA 


Branches 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON’ ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND DETROIT BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH ATLANTA RICHMOND DALLAS NEW ORLEANS 
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STANDARD FOR OVER A CENTURY 
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» JOB PRESS CONTROL 


PROVIDES 


| Quick regaining of running speed after stopping 
Push Button starting and stopping is independ- 
ent of speed regulator. 
The best operating speed for every job 


Any speed between maximum and one-fourth 
of maximum press speed may be had. 






Convenient speed regulation 
Control lever is within easy reach of feeder. 


Saving in power 
Each reduction in speed reduces power used. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 





2408 West Erie Street Chicago, Illinois 
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The World’s Best Firms—Select the 
World’s Best Saw-Irimmers 


Multiform-De Luxe and “Kalamazoo” Saw-Trimmers 


e e 
You will do Eighteen styles 
likewise for every 
if you purpose 
buy for merit $250 to $850 
‘e e 






John Wanamaker Press 

Calvert Lithographing Company 
Miller Rubber Company 
Addison Lithographing Company 
Johnson & Johnson 

Bauer & Black 

Paris Garter Company 

Norwich Pharmacal Company 
Michigan Carton Company 
Frederick Stearns & Company 
F. N. Burt Company 

Manz Engraving Corporation 
Methodist Book Concern 


Ford Motor Company 
Standard Oil Company 
Waterbury Clock Company 
United States Printing Company 
Landers, Frary & Clark 
American Lithographic Company 
Illinois Glass Company 
American Steel & Wire Company 
American Druggists Syndicate 
Hershey Chocolate Company 
Elines Chocolate Company 
Parke, Davis & Company 
Gerlach-Barklow Company 


And Hundreds of Others Everywhere 


Surpass all other makes in mechanical perfection and speedy changes, 
largest tables and gauges—get our descriptions and make comparisons. 


A“SMILE” from ROCHESTER, N.Y. A “SMILE” from DETROIT, MICH. A “SMILE” from RUSHVILLE, IND. 
LITHOGRAPHERS BOXMAKERS NEWS AND JOB PRINTERS 
Your De Luxe C. & D. Saw-Trimmer The Multiform De Luxe Saw-Trimmer which we The new De Luxe SPN is going good in 
has given us great satisfaction and we take purchased from you sometime ago has given us en- the Christmas rush, and with the Kazoo 
pleasure in recommending it to those re- tire satisfaction, and we can not praise it too highly. in the stereo department we are sure 
quiring a machine that will do first-class You may use this letter in any advertising you knocking out the work. They are our 
work. may see fit. We will be glad to recommend your choice of any make. 
Yours truly, machine to any one. Cordially, 
ADDISON LITHOGRAPHING CO. Yours very truly, STECKER PAPER BOX CO. THE DAILY REPUBLICAN 


We also manufacture the famous Multiform Die-Making Outfits and as such 
are Pioneer Steel Rule Die Makers for the trade 


A “SMILE” from DUBUQUE, IOWA— LASTING DIES A “SMILE” from HOLYOKE, MASS.— SERVICE 

The special dies you made us for Cutting One Million Button Tags The service you gave us was the best and most efficient we have 
gave us a clean-cut perfect job, and seemed unused at finish of run. ever received from any concern. You not only rushed the dies 
It is plain that you are “‘on the job”’ to help solve difficult problems through for us but suggested a way to speed up the work. 


Yours very truly, 


ly 
Yours truly, MATHIS- MOFFATT COMPANY M. J. DOYLE PRINTING COMPANY 


J. A. RICHARDS COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd. « TORONTO « MONTREAL « WINNIPEG « EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN AGENTS 


for printers. 
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aad You cant 
up your press/ 


RESS revolutions don’t mean a thing unless the foundation 

of a good printing job has already been laid. You get the 
maximum number of impressions from your machines if the 
makeready has been done properly, if your plates register 
as they should, and there are no interruptions to smooth and 
continuous operation. 





whip 


You can’t whip up your presses. But you can do the equivalent 
by using Warnock Blocks. They save time in register and 
makeready, and they reduce wear and tear on plates. In 
addition, they eliminate warped plates, they speed lock-up, 
and they save storage space. 





Printing plants in all parts of the country are using Warnock 
Blocks. Why not try them? They’ll soon save you the cost 
of the original purchase. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 
NEW YORK 438 Pioneer Street, Cincinnati, Ohio CHiCAGO 


Also Manufacturers and Distributors of 
Sterling Small Sectional Base, Aluminum Expansionable Book Block Base, Aluminum 
Alloy Metal Furniture, Sterling Toggle Hook and Base System. 
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To iennee-Gead Work 
And-Good Business 


GOOD SUPPLY OF PRINTERS’ ROLLERS is the 
A best possible protection. Rollers pro- 
tect you against the loss of business caused 
by poor work. They prevent costly delays 
and make possible a quality of work at all 
times that recommends you to your custo- 
mers. Your supply of printers’ rollers is the 
best insurance policy youcan have. The cost 
is so small that it is not wise to neglect it. 








Every month we issue interesting book- 
lets on the care and use of printers’ 
rollers. May we add your name to our 
list? There is not the slightest obligation. 


eo 


Sam! Binghams Son Mig.Co. 
Printers Rollers 


| CHICAGO CLEVELAND, OHIO KANSAS CITY KALAMAZOO Wire 


Wena 


636-704 Sherman St. 1285 West Second St. 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 223 West Ransom St. 


DETROIT DALLAS ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DES MOINES 
4391 Apple Sr. 1306 Patterson Ave. 40-42 Peters St. 514-516 Clark Ave. 1025 West Fifth St. 








INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO PITTSBURGH 

| 629 South Alabama St. 721-723 Fourth St. Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 88-90 South 13th St. 
| 

| 





For 77 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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PRINTING~NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
IN THE MAGAZINES 


OT counting the professional men and the smallest stores, 
N there are in this country at least two and a quarter million 
concerns buying printing. The smallest of these concerns at least 
buy letterheads, bill heads, and a few printed forms. Hundreds 
of thousands of the larger organizations buy vast quantities of print- 
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ing. The biggest market for printing in the world is all around you. 
For the last fourteen years, there has been a continuous campaign 
of advertising in magazines of national circulation, devoted to mak- 
ing that big market for printing still bigger. It has been an educa- 
tional campaign, teaching business men the advantage of using 
more printing, more printed forms in running their business. 

Here are a half dozen advertisements chosen at random from hun- 
dreds that have appeared. Read the captions. These are advertise- 








ments of printing. They have created a greater use of printing, a 
bigger market for the printer to sell. 

And to help the printer sell that market, to help him when he is 
face to face with his customer and the order is in the balance, 
there has been devised a practical working kit for the salesman of 
printing. It is the Hammermill Bond Working Kit. It contains 
practical samples of letterheads and printed forms, a folder full of 





S suggestions for the use of printed forms, and work sheets of paper we, 
e. eo 
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ready and waiting for the customer to make up his dummy or decide SS 

on the color and finish he wants. A 

You can havea Hammermill Bond Working Kit by using this coupon. “ 
Send Mr. 


Firm 





Address 


a Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 
AS HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


H NG HOUSE OF WILLIAM EDWIN R 











Even the 
Machinery 
Feels at 
Home =~ 


Here is an Austin Daylight Printing 
Plant. 


always good. That means fewer head- 
aches, reduced spoilage, not so many 
proofreaders’ corrections. 


Haddon Press liked all these features, 
but to boil the whole thing down to one 
statement, from the manager’s point 
of view, “ our building measures 
up to, and in many instances exceeds, 
our expectations.” 


It is the kind of a plant that appeals 
to the progressive printer who plans 
to grow. Haddon Press has grown. 
The present plant comprises a second 
similar unit added 





Printing presses, 
composing room 
machinery, folding 
machines, binders 
—all feel at home 
in a building like 
this, for the plant 
is designed for the 
proper layout of 
machinery. Clear, 
unobstructed floor 





tothe building pic- 
tured here. It’s easy 
to add, with econ- 
omy and archi- 
tectural beauty, to 
an Austin-built 
plant. 


Austin will de- 
sign and build a 
plant like this for 








you, quickly, for 





areas and straight- 
line operations raise production effi- 
ciency to the highest point. 


Employees like to work in a plant 
like this because the interior is flooded 
with daylight and the ventilation is 


example, up to 
100,000 square feet, in 60 working days. 


Wire, phone the nearest Austin 
Office, or mail the coupon for approxi- 
mate costs and other valuable infor- 
mation. There’s no obligation. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, CLEVELAND 


New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Seattle, Portland, Miami, Birmingham 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


Weare interested in the construction of a 


building x 
Send mea copy of “The anaes Book of Build- 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland | 


, 
\ ings,”” your new 100-page book, free to Indus- 
) trial Executives. 


Pan... 


Individual 





Complete Building Service |. «... 
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INTRODUCING 


OUR NEW 


Interchangeable Magazines 
for Linotypes 


PRICE $ IMMEDIATE 
EACH DELIVERY 


Manufactured by 


RICH & McLEAN, Inc., ’xew'york, NY. 





Unqualified guarantee of satisfaction or money refunded without question 
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Folding Letters and 


Every time | 

that / Circulars 
Jobber AT A PROFIT 
of yours - eee 
Prints > sheet 
M:24: 


is Printing 
for some more 












Mentges No. 112 Letter and Circular Folder 


* v 
Pro lf CSS] vePrinter N all sides we see a growing appreciation 
of the power of Sales Letters and Sales 


Circulars to bring in profitable business. 





The printer and letter-shop owner can share 
in this growing use of these two direct-mail 
mediums if he is equipped to print and fold 
them quickly and accurately. 


You are losin 
is in here g 













The two thirds C 


M.24 with Autofede pape - 
After the printing comes the important fold- 


ing. The profitable way to do that is to use the 


Mentges No. 112 


This rugged little busy machine hums along, 
folding from 4000 to 6000 sheets, one to three 
folds, each hour, hand feeding. It gobbles up 
sheets 4’x5" up to 1714’x224", through a wide 
range of weights. 














can You It will do this hour after hour, day after day, 
Stand and year in and year out, and with a very 
OSS because some other that loss) slight operating expense, for it is run from | 
: . ‘ 2 the ordinary light socket. Fitted with casters, 
printer near you 1S getting a : % : 
: : ; it may be rolled right over to the job. It re- 
the increased production and increased profit. quires but 32’x42’ of floor apace. 
M-24 is the up-to-date profitable means of pro- The saving over hand folding, the satisfaction 
ducing commercial printing —4800 per hour. to your customers and to yourself, are tremen- 
dous. But there are many other interesting 
M.-24 users are money-makers. They are out of things told in a descriptive circular which will 


the rut. Write today for free illustrated booklet. be sent upon request, without charge, of course. 


Lisenby Mfg. Company The Mentges Folder Co. 


608 So. Dearborn St. Dept. A, Chicago, IIl. SIDNEY, OHIO 
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Fight hot weather fatigue with 
fresh invigorating air! 


Few jobs are more tedious or exacting 
than those of the typesetter and press- 
feeder, especially on a hot, sticky day 
with the mercury flirting around 90° or 
more. These workers need proper ventila- 
tion—good fresh air. Without it they slow 
up and the work in the plant slows up. 


A constant supply of fresh air keeps minds 
alert and hands busy. It keeps production 
up and costs down. It is supplied by 
Sturtevant Ventilating Fans. 


Soon the sweltering summer days will be 
here. Prepare now to keep your produc- 
tion at top-notch efficiency during this 
man-fatiguing period. 


Sturtevant Ventilating Fans for Printing 
Plants supply a complete change of air 
every few minutes. They drive out the 
hot, stale air from the inside and bring in 
the fresh, invigorating air from the out- 
side. They can be secured at once—can be 
quickly and easily installed at very little 
expense and without interrupting your 
operations. 

The Sturtevant and Graybar Electric 
Company offices listed in the panel to 
the right are at your service. Phone 
or write to the nearest one, or show 
this advertisement to your electrical 
contractor. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


Distributors: Graybar Electric Company and Leading 
Electrical Contractors Everywhere 
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CAt | 
Your Service | 





evan 


Atlanta, Ga. Minneapolis, 
Boston, Mass. Minn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Montreal, Canada 
Camden, N. J. New York, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N.C. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J 
a 


| Star 


; 


Chicago, III. Portland, Ore. 
Cincinnati, O. Rochester, N. Y. 
Cleveland, O. St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas. Salt Lake City, 
Denver, Colo. Utah 
Detroit, Mich. San Francisco, 
Hartford, Conn. Cal. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. Toronto, Ont. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Washington, D.C. 


( : ravbaR 


Albany, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Atlanta, Ga. New Haven, 
Baltimore, Md. Conn. 
Birmingham, Ala... New Orleans, La. 
Boston, Mass. New York, N.Y. 
(eile Brooklyn, N. Y. Norfolk, Va. 

@ Buffalo, N. Y. Oakland, Cal. 
Charlotte, N.C, Omaha, Neb. 








‘ Chicago, III. Philadelphia, Pa. 
i he most efficient | Cincinnati, O. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
lm Cleveland, O. Portland, Ore. 
r) Columbus, O. Providence, R. I. 
fan of its type ever developed | dass.tems —Renmont.ve 
i Davenport, Ia. St. Louis, Mo. 
Denver, Col. St. Paul, Minn. 
The Sturtevant Ventilating Fan shown above is the Detroit, Mich. Salt Lake City, 
: Duluth, Minn. Utah 
latest Sturtevant achievement. Cid Raid, tan dancin, 
: = : : Mich. Texas 
The fact that this fan is 20% more efficient—that size — a 
for size it will deliver more air—than any other similar ae ‘ — 
; ndianapolis, Ind. Savannah, Ga. 
fan on the market is a Sturtevant advantage that Jacksonville, Fla. Seattle, Wash. 
speaks for itself. Kansas City, Mo. Spokane, Wash. 
. = r Los Angeles, Cal. Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Sturtevant Ventilating Fan is a fan that you can Memphis, Tenn. Tacoma, Wash. 
depend on—there is not a single piece of flimsy con- a a” — _ 
° ° . ° . llwaukee, isc. ’ . 
struction in it. Sturdy—highly efficient—dependable— Minneapolis, Worcester, Mass. 
backed up by the largest manufacturer of ventilating Minn. Youngstown, 


Nashville, Tenn. Ohio 





equipment in the world. 


If the name STURTEVANT is on a fan you can install 
it with confidence. 





- Ventilating Fans 
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wv. HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
Mount Picasem Prees 


HARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


dugust 15, 1991. 


Carmichael Blanket C 
Atlanta, Georgie 


Gentlemen: 


For more thag a year we have had in use on 
@ll of our cylinder presses on which it was practic. 
able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, and 
me are very happy to be able to say that we believe 
they have been @ distinct help to us in our work. Un- 
Goubtedly they save Seeaed At make-ready time’on 
the presses, and we " for a certainty that the 
having of these hnipeoes on the presses has saved the 
emashing of many @ plate which would have occurred if 
the original hard vacking had been in use. 


The only pessible objection to the blanket 
@hich we can see is that it takes up so much room'on 
the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 


not using the blankets, and we will continue to 8 
them, as we feel certain they are e distinct help and 
advantage in our pressroom. 


3 HORACE MCFARLAND COMPANY 





ab meee armed Prraser pat, a0t Gartst Tones TeoEtte ane tesuei® 
Guns at Aus MELE Owe PROPLETY Huce waTEmiaLe 4! 











Pacific Coast Sales Office 


711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


CARMICHAEL 
‘Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 


Cylinder Presses 

Platen Presses 

Rotary Presses 
or any other presses carrying hard pack- 
ing can be made ready in less time, and 
a decided decrease in wear on forms 


is effected when CARMICHAEL RELIEF 
BLANKETs are used. 


Write for Booklet and Price Lit 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 




















S 


For Immediate Shipment at all Selling Houses 





Colt’s Armory Presses 
Cutters and Creasers 
Boston Wire Stitchers 


Golding Machinery 
Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 





Printing Machinery and 
ee | Supplies bee le ean 


F. P. Rosback Co. Products 
H. B. Rouse & Co. Products 
Type, Borders and Ornaments 
Metal Leads and Slugs 


Staple Bind 
Bespin ais AMERI CAN Brass Rule and Metal Furniture 


Numbering Machines 


TYPE Ink Knives and Plate Brushes 


Benzine and Lye Brushes 


Wood and Steel Equipment The Best in Any Case Galleys, Brass and Steel 








rd 


e 


American Type Founders Company 





| BOSTON RICHMOND DETROIT MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 

NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS DENVER WINNIPEG 








CLEVELAND DES MOINES LOS ANGELES ; 
i © 
| b. of 


SET IN GOUDY CATALOGUE AND GOUDY CATALOGUE ITALIC 
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CONFIDENCE 


To have more to do is the reward for having wrought well. J Demand attests to the confidence of the 
public in the honor and integrity of the maker. J The confidence of a customer based on such quali- 


ties assures him of work conscientiously done and the future profit and satisfaction to be gained from 
MEISEL PRESSES. 9 The confidence gained by a customer in owning a MEISEL PRESS is the assur- 
ance of keeping abreast of improvements and faith in his future business stability. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO., 944 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 















































BAUM FOLDERS 


WILL BE SOLD EXCLUSIVELY, HEREAFTER, 
THROUGH OUR OWN FACTORY BRANCHES 


thereby insuring your securing the FINEST, MOST COMPLETE SERVICE. 


Over 100 Baum Folders are sold monthly . . . the fastest-selling-folders-in-America, BECAUSE 
they are the World’s Greatest Folder Values . . . we demonstrate in your plant before you buy 
. we suggest you get the model that meets ALL of your requirements ... we instruct your 
operators ... we see that your Folder gives uninterrupted, 100% service, year in and year out ... 
that is the ONLY JOB OF OUR ENTIRE ORGANIZATION OF FOLDER SPECIALISTS. 


Return the corner card NOW and secure the NEW REVOLUTIONARY 1926 BAUM FOLDER 
PROPOSITION ... it will make FOLDER HISTORY .... it is limited to the extent of our fac- 
tory production ... DO NOT DELAY. 





Baum Folders reduce hand-folding costs over 90%. RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


Baum Folders invariably return the entire invest- : beggar ey _ 


* ’ 
ment in 2 to 4 weeks’ steady use. Mail us the Money-Saving 1926 


RU SSELL ERNEST BAUM aunt Heiter Proposition. 


615-25 Chestnut St., Philadelphia Branch offices in principal cities 


IST ENOING  aioresicssccace euacceecceceds 
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American 


Adjustable Chase 


The QUOIN-LESS 
Lock-up Method 


Instant and phenomenal has been the ac- 
ceptance and use of the American Adjustable 
Chase in plants of all sizes and in all sections 
of the country. 

Sold after trial; having to prove its own 
economy and superiority in every instance; 
a chase tested almost invariably leads to the 
purchase of several more. 


Now Users have made 
a discovery ! 


Great as is the saving with one chase, this 
economy is multiplied many fold when it 
is standardized on exclusively — for then: 
ALL Quoins can be discarded. 

90% of all furniture becomes needless. 
Work-ups, press delays and damage from 
loose quoins, type and furniture are PER- 
MANENTLY banished. 

ONE outer chase remains in the press at all 
times, and forms can be stored in extra inner 
chases, without unlocking. 

The average stone-man or compositor be- 
comes an expert, because forms are auto- 
matically squared. 


| r 7) 
et 


A Complete Plant Unit 


As the outer chase can remain in the press at all times, live forms in 
inner chases can be stored until needed in the Adjustable Chase Rack. 
(See illustration.) 


As many forms as desired—of varying sizes—can be locked and ready 


for press, by using a variety of additional inner bars. 


We Are Now Figuring Complete Plant Units 
Send us alist of your platen, Kelly and Miehle Vertical presses, with 
average number of daily form changes, and we will make up an esti- 
mate, showing you the surprisingly moderate cost of becoming 100% 
equipped with the American Adjustable Chase Lock-up System. 


American Adjustable Chase Corporation 
Executive Offices: Printing Crafts Building, New York, N. Y. 
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A Plate Mounting System 
Is No Better Than Its Hook! 














The Reason! 


“STRAIGHT- LINE” 
SUPPORT 


Pressure 


Support 











Note carefully this illustration of the 
“Straight-Line” support embodied in 
the Blatchford Hook. It is an exclusive, 
patented Blatchford feature. It places a 
direct line of support behind the lip of 
the hook—practically eliminating spring 
by providing inflexible support. 

For accurate, sustained register you 
must have a rigid hook—(a hook that 
springs under pressure is useless). For 
safety and economy you must have a 
strong hook—(a hook that will break 
easily is costly). 

The Blatchford is the strongest and 
most rigid hook of its type on the mar- 
ket. And the reason is obvious if you will 
compare the Blatchford “Straight-Line” 
support with hooks of other designs. 


Larger and bulkier hooks can be built; 
but bulk alone will not give strength. 

















| 
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And the Blatchford Hook is 
the strongest and most rigid 
register hook of its type on 
the market . . . A FACT— 


not a claim; we can prove it! 


y fa above testing device accurately measures the 

comparative strength and rigidity of register 
hooks. It proves the Blatchford Hook to be better 
than twice as strong as any other similar register 
hook on the market. It also proves the Blatchford 
Hook possesses materially greater rigidity. These 
facts we will be glad to prove to any one. 


No other similar register hook can possess the 
strength and rigidity of the Blatchford Hook be- 
cause of the Blatchford “Straight-Line” support— 
a patented and protected principle of supporting 
the lip of the hook at the top, where it belongs. 


This exclusive feature gives the Blatchford Hook 
a reserve of strength and a safety margin of rigidity 
that absolutely assures accurate and sustained reg- 
ister at all times. 


Write for a copy of “The A BC of the Blatchford 

Plate Mounting System.” It illustrates and describes 

in an understandable manner the many exclusive 
features of the Blatchford System. 


E.W. BLATCHFORD COMPANY 


63 Park Row 230 N. Clinton Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Uncontrolled 


HUMIDITY 


The Arch Enemy of 


Printing Production 


view of the pressroom of the 
University Press, equipped 
with Bahnson Humidifers. 








o 


EXT to a woman’s mind —ATMOSPHERE 
changes the quickest. And printers are 
realizing more and more that these changes (of 
the atmosphere)are a serious menace to production. 


Static electricity, offset, curling of stock, 
cracking and, most important of all, stretching 
and shrinking of sheets on hair-line register 
work—these are very definitely attributable to 
atmospheric changes—to humidity. 


Uncontrolled humidity is the arch enemy 
of printing production. But humidity is now 
controlled scientifically, automatically and suc- 
cessfully by BAHNSON HumIDIFIERS. 

Our booklet," Printing with Conditions Just 


Right,” will point the way to the elimination 
of your most serious pressroom problems. 


The BAHNSON COMPANY 


93 Worth Street, New York 
General Office and Factory: Winston-Salem, N.C. 











e 
Lead 











CRAWLEY 








ROUNDING and BACKING MACHINE 


The Crawley Rounding and Backing 
Machine, as the name implies, rounds 
and backs the book at one operation, 
producing work superior to that done 


by hand. 


Perfect flat backed work as well as flex- 
ible cover work (rounded only) can be 


handled. Made in three sizes. 


Write for further particulars to 


E.C. FULLER COMPANY 


Bookbinders’ Machinery 


343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 28 Reade St., New York City 
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KIDDER MACHINES 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


— Slitters, Rewinders, Sheet Cutters 
Printing Presses, Special Machinery 








for Your Plant 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY 


Head Office and Works 
DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





New York, 261 Broadway Toronto, Canapa, 445 King St. West Cuicaco, 166 West Jackson St. 
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The Goes Bordered Blanks 
Are Real Printers Helps — 


because they help printers to produce high grade 
Every printed products — — — — 
. They facilitate the production and enhance the appear- 
Business House ance and value of Membership Certificates, Licenses, 
in town Permits, Guarantees, Warranties, Charters, Lodge 
is a prospect for Passes, Commissions, Coupons of all descriptions and 
thousands of other varieties of printed matter. 


Goes The Goes Bordered Blanks will help Printers to 
open new business channels and to secure better prices 
and longer profits for their work. 


Art Advertising 


Blotters The Goes Bordered Blanks have been especially de- 
. signed for type overprinting. They are lithographed in 
Write for Samples rich appropriate colors. The assortment includes 100 
= styles ranging in size from 2%4 by 6% ins. to 17 by 22 ins. 

ce —something for practically every conceivable purpose. 





Samples and prices will gladly be furnished upon request. 





GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, 35 W. 61st St., CHICAGO 
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The Versatile Machine 


_— is a TrimOsaw for every condi- 
tion in every shop where the secret of 
profit is carefully controlled production. 


The TrimOsaw is built for constant serv- 
ice and is adaptable to any job. 


You need—yes, you must have— = In this age of sharp competition, 
a TrimOsaw to keep abreast of — equipment and ability count. Give 
the times and out of the “RED.” 

your men the right tools and there 


is an incentive for better work. 


The TrimOsaw equips your com- 
posing room to handle the many 
tedious little jobs quickly and ac- 
curately. 


tins Often the time lost in trying to do 

TrimOsaw a quick job on an awkward machine 
takes the profit out of that job. The 
TrimOsaw does its part toward 
earning a profit. 


Complete details and information 
as to why men prefer the TrimO- 
saw can be obtained from any sell- 
We have a model for every shop and every condition. : ee: : 
Our line is the most comprehensive before the trade. Ing agency or by writing us direct. 





am in paar 
= IN CANADA: 


For sale by all live dealers Manche OF Heh aeaBE SiWhG RACER? a cn ie 


everywhere 4LAMAZOO CHIG Toronto and Montreal 
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Barnhart Built— 


Superior AUXILIARY SAW 


The printing world’s VERY BEST BUY 
in a combination sawing and 
trimming machine 














PB ay more —if you are sure that you will have 


use for all you pay for—but investigate this newest 
product of ours before you pay.anything. We believe 
it has everything you want in a sawing and trimming 
machine. We know it has every practical facility that 
99% of the printers have any use for. And no other 
machine at any price does better the things this saw 
will do. Here are some points in which it is SUPERIOR 
(by way of proving its right to the name we have 
given it): 





Ball-bearing spindle to save power and make it 
portable—move it anywhere, attach to electric light 
socket, push the button and go! No wiring expense to 
install. Next year or next week when you want to re- 
arrange your composing room, move it wherever you 
like. Plenty of cord to connect with a light wire. And 
the modern push-button start and stop is very handy. 





Large table—an advantage in cutting long strips 
ortrimming large cuts. Aworkholder that really holds. 
A pica-nonpareil gauge that is accurate, and a point- 
auxiliary gauge that gives any desired variation. 








An elevating table,and a hood over the motor— 
the motor on a base that is a part of the machine, and 
the base hinged to keep the belt at proper tension at 
all times. 


You'll know it is the best buy when we give the 
full specifications and tell youthe very moderate price. 
Write us today. 


Down East in the Southern city of Baltimore there 
is a Northern printer called Munder for whom the 
Western-designed type faces used in this adver- 
tisement are named. Mighty good type faces for 
anybody’s advertising—and eventually when the 
italic and the ornaments and borders designed by 
Ethel Hoyle are ready, Munder is going to print a 
specimen showing the four-quarters of the country 
how to print with these excellent types in the best 
Munderian manner. For the present, we can offer 
a broadside showing of our own, done on French 
hand-made paper. Ask for it. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Manufacturers and Merchants to Printers 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON,D.C. DALLAS OMAHA SEATTLE 
KANSAS CITY SAINT LOUIS SAINT PAUL VANCOUVER,B.C. 














Products obtainable through AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY; Branches in Principal Cities 


This Advertisement set in Munder Venezian, Munder Italic and Munder Bold with Dettner Hand Drawr Brass Rule 
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EDUCOL 


is an equalizer and adjuster of printing ink. 
It does not thin the ink, but softens it by 
breaking up the pigment, thus improving 
distribution and giving more impressions 
per pound of ink. It cuts the excessive tack 
out of the ink and eliminates picking and 
mottling, without ill effects of any kind. 


of ink. On process work, it leaves each im- 
pression with an ideal surface for perfect 
register and overlapping. On heavy solids, 
a soft, smooth effect is produced. 


Reducol cuts down offset and slip-sheeting. 
It prevents the sheet from sticking to the 





form. It reduces washup during a run to a 
The safe drying quality of Reducol pre- minimum, insures cleaner and faster print- 
vents both crystallization and rubbing off _ing and acts as a preservative for rollers. 


Tried, proved and found satistactory by the printing trade of the 
United States, Canada and England 


INDIANA CHEMICAL & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


135 South East Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
23-25 East 26th Street, New York City 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 





Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Co., San Francisco Seattle Portland Los Angeles 
British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd., 35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 
Canadian Agents: Sinclair & Valentine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 
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The BOSTON STAPLE BINDER | 


Capacity, three-sixteenths inch; flat and saddle table 























\ with no adjustment for thickness of work, 
easily handled, superior stapling, very durable and efficient. 
Thousands of these high-grade Boston Staplers have been 
sold and users find them satisfactory for all kinds of work 
within their capacity. Fine round wire is used, making neat, 
flat, perfect staples. A supporter—an exclusive feature— 
insures proper driving and clinching. Staple cores are paper 

















wrapped to prevent corrosion and waste. 
xc oc x 





GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


AmericanType Founders Company 


Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, and in Mexico and South America 
by National Paper and Type Company 





The Style B Boston 
Staple Binder 
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SET IN GOUDY CATALOGUE AND ITALIC INTERRELATING BORDERS 
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Miller High-Speed Press 


Averages 3,748 Per Hour Over Six Months’ Period 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Marcu 15, 1926 
GENTLEMEN: 


We have just completed the compilation of our pro- 
duction figures for the six months’ period ending February 
27, 1926. You will be interested in knowing that our two 
MILLER HIGH-SPEED PRESSES, serial numbers 457 
and 674, installed in our plant October 17, 1924, and 
August 4, 1925, respectively, established the amazing 
average on each machine of 


3,748 IMPRESSIONS 
PER HOUR 


After comparing these results with the results obtained 
by some of our printer friends using other types of so- 
called fast presses, we are indeed pleased with our Miller 
“‘High-Speeds.”’ 

Very truly yours, 
HICKS-SAMUELSON COMPANY 
(Signed) J. E. SamuEtson, President 








The use of this letter in this form by the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, 
Pittsburgh, is authorized by the Hicks-S: if Co., Mi polis, Minn. 








ITH these convincing figures 
Wr before you, taken direct from 
the Hicks-Samuelson accurately 
kept records, covering continuous 
output of run-of-hook work over 
a period of six months, can you 
longer afford to overlook the 
profit-producing advantages of the 
MILLER HIGH-SPEED PREss? 


Without placing you under any ob- 
ligations whatsoever, we will be glad 
to mail you descriptive matter, speci- 
mens of work and other interesting 
High-Speed data. Drop us a line today. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U. S. A. 


ATLANTA BOSTON 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


Miller & Richard, Toronto- Winnipeg 
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DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES 
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Quality as a Printing Salesman’s “Grump 


By Jack LAMBERT 


F all the printing salesmen who 
have solicited me in recent 
years I can count on the fin- 
- gers of my two hands those 
who have raised my ante from 
cheap and bad printing to 
good and costly printing. I 
have almost never heard print- 
ing salesmen convince a man 





booklet that it would be a better buy to get one for 
$600 or $1,000. I don’t mean by this that printing sales- 
men do not try to sell as much service as they can. That 
is what they are paid for. Most of them try hard to do 
it. But too many of them seem to drive for volume in 
dollars and cents or in reams of paper or ems of compo- 
sition. And a good many of them that go after bank 
business fail to realize fully that bad and cheap print- 
ing often isn’t what the customer wants at all. He only 
thinks he does. 

Here is an effective method for increasing the sale 
unit in the printing business that has been a great deal 
neglected. I don’t mean merely the effort to get the 
buyer to spend more money, but to get his printing on 
a higher quality basis generally, because that will pay 
out better in the long run and because there is a better, 
if not greater, profit in it for the printing house whose 
service is being sold. 

In my experience as a printing salesman I found 
that in seven cases out of ten cheap printing carries 
with it a “kick back” that reacts on salesmen’s com- 
missions and printers’ profits. It is quite natural, you 
will say, for printing salesmen to boost up the quality 
and the price of a job where it seems reasonably war- 
ranted, but the point is that they don’t. 

Printing salesmen dealing every day with customers 
who know nothing about printing find that these cus- 
tomers can not visualize a job before it is off the press, 
bound and lying on their table. Many of them would 
gladly increase their expenditures for a printing job 


2-4 


Consultant on Bank Publicity 


if they could visualize its appearance in advance of 
manufacture. But nine times out of ten they can not. 
That’s why their roseate mental pictures of a cheap 
booklet are far better than the actual result will be. 
Thus it falls upon the printing salesman either by ade- 
quate “roughs,” dummies or word pictures to give the 
buyer an idea of what he will in reality get at a certain 
price. 

Lack of ability to visualize a printing job before a 
final proof is a weakness of most purely business men 
which often accounts for “kick backs” on jobs taken 
and executed in good faith and according to the buyer’s 
specifications. Thus when the salesman is able to give 
the buyer a clear idea of what his outlay will actually 
produce in the ultimate result he is on the highway, 
often, to a larger and more profitable sale. 

One of the best ways to get an idea of what sort of 
book a customer wants is to present samples that are 
somewhat like what he probably wants. This plan 
enables the customer to come near visualizing what his 
outlay will buy. Much of the waste in the printing bill 
of the country is due to this utter inability of the inex- 
perienced buyer to see in advance, even by dummy, 
stock sample and style book, what his printed matter 
will look like. Clearly the printer has a responsibility 
here. 

The question always arises as to whether, as a mat- 
ter of honest service, the printing salesman should sell 
just what the customer wants or what he should have 
for the purpose in hand. Here we enter upon a mooted 
topic. The salesman too often takes the order and 
avoids piling up sales costs through lengthy sales talks 
with a prospect who does not know what he wants or 
what he ought to have. 

All printers and printers’ salesmen of any experience 
go in for roughs of one kind and another; but they do 
not go far enough. Printers regularly soliciting bank 
printing in New York often try to sell an idea without 
even a rough pencil sketch of what they have in mind. 
Every cent the printer spends on dummies and good 
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roughs is well spent. Money thus spent is the best pre- 
venter of “kick backs” I know. The most competent of 
the printing salesmen, seeking high-class jobwork, in 
the East at least, find that the customer is willing to pay 
for roughs and dummies that are good and help him to 
visualize what the finished job will look like before 
money is spent on manufacture. 

Printing salesmen who solicit the banks and insur- 
ance companies seldom make any serious effort to in- 
crease the quality of a job by suggestion. Too often 
they appear to be glad to get the business as it is and 
they hesitate about stirring up new trains of thought 
in the mind of the prospect who has an order nearly 
ready. 

This may all be very well in the case of institutions 
and business houses with printing departments under 
the direction of experienced men, but we all know the 
limitations of the average advertising manager of a 
small business concern these days. Working under a 
rigidly set budget and fearful of his costs, he will 
nearly always cut his job printing to fit his cloth, with 
results that often reflect little credit on the salesman 
who sold him the printing or on the printer who exe- 
cuted the order. 

It is clearly up to the printing salesman to raise the 
quality of his work, and he can only do it if he is 
equipped with a proper medium of conveying the dif- 
ference between quality and cheapness in visualized 
form and not by word of mouth. Often it seems so hope- 
less as to discourage the salesman from trying. He 
takes what is handed him and is satisfied. Of course, 
your printing salesman must have the facts. His ideas 
have to be constructive and applicable; he must have 
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ideas. Some of the best ones used in the promotion 
efforts of New York banks have been suggested by 
salesmen of large printing houses. Printers have had 
a great deal to do with the present high quality of bank 
printing in this country. 

The magazine editor is always able to build up 
a certain character in his publication by getting repeated 
opportunity for improvement each month or each week. 
No such privilege is given the advertising manager who 
wants a special circular or booklet for a single mail 
campaign. As a rule he does not have the privilege of 
changing his mind after the run has started, and if he 
does, it is only at prohibitive expense. The periodical 
gathers momentum in its printing quality over a long 
period of time and visualization becomes a routine 
affair. Yet everybody knows that one of the chief points 
of editorial ability lies in the power to visualize a fea- 
ture or an issue as it will actually appear. There is a 
point in publication printing where the editor has his 
last say so, and when all the quality he strives for 
either is stamped on the finished work or not. But he 
can correct his faulty visualization in the subsequent 
issue or issues. Ordinarily the buyer of other printing 
has no such privilege. 

Job houses do not use roughs and dummies nearly 
as effectively as they might, possibly for lack of an 
organization to produce them in a finished manner. The 
visualization of a special job often will enable the 
contact man to raise the costs on it—at greater profit 
to his company and with less chance of a “kick back.” 
The wide-spread use of roughs and dummies by adver- 
tising agencies is responsible in a great measure for the 
better quality printing the agency is able to secure. 


“Ghe Lie Printer of Hamburg 


By Ropert C. SHIMMIN 





OE LAMBERT sat at his roll- 
a ) top desk lamenting that his 
Wiz station in life was that of a 
% a printer. The future had looked 
very rosy when he quit his job 
; as foreman of Danielson’s. He 
felt sure he could make good 
wages and a fine living in 
business for himself. He was 
3 an all-around man, could set 
type, run a press and even handle the linotype. He had 
cut prices to the bone, but with little result. On this 
Wednesday afternoon he sat at his ancient second-hand 
desk without a job in the shop. The two platen presses 
were idle; the partly paid linotype stood like a drab 
monument; his pressman was home reading want ads. 
Joe glanced at the mass of literature and samples 
scattered over the office, at the miscellaneous assort- 
ment of booklets and folders, menus and dead flies 
which bestrewed his windows, and shuddered. 


\ 








And then Jim Nelson blew in. Jim was secretary 
of the local printers’ association, a young fellow, a 
live-wire. Joe had always liked Jim in a way, although 
he sometimes thought he was rather too smart for his 
years. 

“Hello, Joe, how’s things? Figuring up the profits 
as usual?” 

“Figuring up the profits? Figuring up just how long 
it will be before somebody sticks a paper on the door.” 

“Come, Joe, not so bad as that, surely. Where’s 
Alec?” 

“Laid off. Haven’t a job in the shop.” 

Jim sat down on the other chair and lit a cigarette. 

“T can see that you and I’ll have to do some figur- 
ing,” he said. 

“Yeah, I suppose if you ran a print shop you’d have 
a cop keeping the people back. I figured that way, too, 
one time, but now I know better.” 

“Do you get outside at all yourself, Joe, drumming 
up trade?” 
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“T tried it at first, but what’s the use? Most of them 
said they had their own printers, others took my card 
and said they would call me if anything turned up. 
Now when they see me coming they just look around 
and say, ‘Nothing in the printing line today.’ Makes 
you feel like a beggar.” 

Jim nodded sympathetically. His quick eyes noticed 
the soiled collar and the necktie out of place. 

“I know,” he said quietly. And then, “Say, Joe, 
I’ve got something on my chest and I’m going to get it 
off. You can throw me out if you don’t like it.” 

“Go ahead, Jim; shoot. Don’t mind me.” 

“Now listen, Joe, I believe you’re a mighty good 
printer; you’ve had the experience and can turn out 
good work. There’s an investment here of about $2,000, 
not counting the linotype, and you haven’t a job in 
the shop. Yet you’re not doing a thing about it, just 
trusting to luck. This shop would be an ideal place for 
Mr. Micawber. No commercial house could carry on 
business under these conditions, and neither can you 
very long. If you’re going to get anywhere you’ve got 
to turn over a new leaf.” 

“That sounds fine, Jim; but you don’t offer any 
suggestions as to how.” 

“Just have patience for a minute or so. I don’t be- 
lieve much in just soliciting. I believe I’d be kind of 
short myself with the fellow who drifted into my office 
when I was busy and asked me if I wanted anything. 
Why, heavens above, a ten-year-old child could do that 
much! There’s printing jobs all around you. Take 
today’s newspaper here. Look at the marriage licenses 
and the births. A large percentage of these people are 
sending out announcements. Somebody’s printing them. 
Here’s music briefs and forthcoming concerts. They’ve 


got to have printed programs. New incorporations. 


These people need a full line of printing. Now, instead 
of sitting here, Joe, why don’t you set up some form 
letters, one for each class? Say, here’s a comical letter; 
did you read it? Listen— 
To the Editor of the Herald. 

Sir: I want to ask you a real honest to goodness question. 
Where, in the city of Hamburg, can a man get a real piece of 
pie like mother used to make? I’ve tried every restaurant and 
eaten the things they call pies; but I hunger for one of those 
big, round, fluffy, juicy apple pies that made you wish you were 
three boys instead of one. Has piemaking become a lost Ameri- 
can art? 

“There’s more in the same strain, but that’s 
enough. A good printing salesman could capitalize that 
letter. There are three pie factories in Hamburg that I 
know of, and a number of smaller bakers make pies as 
a sideline. That letter is a challenge to the piemaking 
profession, A wonderful advertising stunt could be 
made out of it. A bunch of circulars or folders could be 
gotten out with a reproduction of this letter. Write up 
a story on the history of pie. Get a cut made of a juicy 
looking pumpkin pie. Great Scott, what possibilities! 
Why not run over and see the presidents of some of 
these pie concerns and serve the idea up hot?” 

“Course that sounds all right, Jim, but it’s a differ- 
ent proposition when you're talking to the people who 
are going to spend the money.” 
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“Will it cost you any money to try it?” 

“No, but—” 

“All right; tomorrow morning dress up a little more 
than usual and put the idea to the test. I claim the 
scheme is a good one even if every one of the pie com- 
panies turns it down.” 

“All right, Jim. I haven’t anything else to do, so 
just to show you what a theoretical ass you are, I'll 
do it.” 

“That’s the old fight, Joe. Now I want you to report 
to headquarters immediately as to the result.” 

The next morning Joe toned himself up a little and 
sallied forth to the largest pie bakery in town, some two 
miles from his print shop. He had called there previ- 
ously, but had talked only to the bookkeeper. This 
latter gentleman saw Joe enter the front door, and with 
a look of resignation he left his books and came to the 
counter. 

“Hello, Mr. Lambert. How are you today? There’s 
not a thing we need in the printing line.” 

“Is Mr. Mitchell in?” 

“T think he is,” looking through the glass door, 
“but there’s a man in there with him right now. Of 
course, Mr. Mitchell never buys anything in your line 
himself.” 

“No, I understand, Mr. Ferguson, and I wouldn’t 
think of going over your head, but this is an entirely 
different matter.” 

“Well, I guess he’ll be through pretty soon.” 

Joe took a seat and waited. He always felt nervous 
before these interviews, as if he were asking for a 
favor. He told himself repeatedly that he shouldn’t 
feel like that, as he had brought a good idea to increase 
trade. When the visitor took his departure within a few 
minutes Joe was ushered before the president of the pie 
company and was courteously motioned to a seat. 

“Lambert’s my name, Mr. Mitchell. I’m in the 
printing business and—” 

“Er, Mr. Lambert. I might as well say, to save us 
both time, that I do not personally buy any of the sup- 
plies. Mr. Ferguson, my bookkeeper, attends to all 
those details.” 

“T know that, Mr. Mitchell, and I don’t want to 
talk to you about supplies. Here is a letter which ap- 
peared in the Journal yesterday morning.” 

Mr. Mitchell took the clipping, read it and handed 
it back without emotion. 

“Tt occurred to me, Mr. Mitchell, that here is an 
excellent opportunity to do some real advertising. A 
good readable folder, say, giving the history of pie, 
the kinds you make here, with three or four illustra- 
tions of a cut pie, would make a good answer to this 
letter, impress the housewife and be the means of in- 
creasing your business.” 

“No, Mr. Lambert. I am afraid I can’t see it. We 
confine all our advertising to the newspapers and 
would not care to consider your proposition at this 
time.” 

And as the printer made his way to the door he 
noticed a snicker on the faces of the office force. He 
was mad clean through and felt humiliated. 
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“I knew that young puppy had a pipe dream,” he 
said to himself. “Those schemes are all right on paper, 
but they don’t work out in real life.” 

However, he jumped on the street car and went 
over to the Grandma Pie Company. 

Joe had never met Mr. Ranleigh, the manager, 
before, but found him to be a pleasant young man 
of perhaps thirty-five. He had built up a splendid busi- 
ness from a very small beginning and had the reputa- 
tion of being a go-ahead business man. After reading 
Joe’s clipping he laughed. 

“T’ll tell the world that fellow never tried one of 
Grandma’s Pies, which is our trade name. We use 
recipes that have been handed down from generation to 
generation.” 

Joe suggested the folder proposition. Mr. Ran- 
leigh pondered for a few minutes. 

“It’s just possible something good might be evolved 
along that line. We have been considering doing some- 
thing of the sort to back up the restaurants and retail 
people who are using our product. We really had in 
mind a blotter to be mailed to business houses in the 
downtown district and to housewives showing a cut of 
a pie and suggesting that they try Grandma’s Pie for 
lunch. However, your proposition might work out bet- 
ter. Tell you what you do, Mr. Lambert: Work out 
your folder idea in more concrete form. Get up a 
dummy of the exact size and give me a price on five 
and ten thousand. Then we might be able to talk tur- 
key, or more correctly, pie.” 

Joe walked out of the office as if he was treading 
on sponges. He took the car right over to Jim Nelson’s 
office and reported his success to that gentleman. Jim 
was just as much elated as Joe. 

“What did I tell you, Joe, old scout! You can get 
all kinds of business if you just get out and dig. As for 
that old fogey, Mitchell, we’ll make such a dent in his 
pie business he’ll be a long time getting over it. Do you 
want me to help you sketch up the idea? All right. 
We'll get Muriel to help us, too; she’ll bring in the 
woman’s viewpoint.” 

The stenographer was asked to bring in some book 
paper, and the three sat down at a table and aired their 
views. It was close to lunch time and finally Jim called 
out for Muriel to get two berry pies and some coffee 
from a nearby restaurant. “And if you can’t get Grand- 
ma’s, don’t come back,” he added. 

Over the coffee and pie an outline sketch of the pro- 
posed folder was made. They drew up a dummy of four 
pages and cover. The title was “A Challenge Accepted.” 
On the inside of the front cover was a reproduction of 
the letter that originated the idea. The inside pages were 
to carry a short history of the Grandma Pie Company 
with a description of its products, room being allotted 
for three or four cuts. The back of the last page carried 
two appeals, one to the housewife recommending that 
she ask for Grandma’s Pie when she made her pur- 
chases, and the other was addressed to the business 
man and woman who lunched in town. There was also 
a smaller dummy made which was suitable for school 
children. 
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“There, if that doesn’t get him I’m a colored Dutch- 
man,” said Jim, leaning back in his chair. “Tomorrow 
morning take these over to Ranleigh with some samples 
of the best work you’ve done.” 

It was with a great deal of trepidation that Joe 
returned to the Grandma Pie Company the next day 
armed with dummies and samples. Muriel had neatly 
typed the pie letter, also a display advertisement to be 
used on the back of the folders. Mr. Ranleigh examined 
the material with a great deal of interest. “Well, sir, 
this beats our blotter proposition all to pieces. With 
a few minor changes, it’s just what we want. But what’s 
all this stuff going to cost? A small fortune, I'll war- 
rant. Just give me an approximate price on ten thou- 
sand of the large ones and three thousand of the 
smaller.” 

Joe was partly prepared, and it was just a matter 
of calculating the quantity. He quoted an approximate 
price of $525. 

Mr. Ranleigh whistled. Joe’s heart sank. 

“Sounds high, looks high, is high,” said the pie 
manager. 

Joe painstakingly showed him that the job would 
have to be done on a high-grade paper; there were 
three colors, nine or twelve plates would have to be 
made. Far from being a high price it was, in fact, very 
reasonable. 

“Joe,” said Mr. Ranleigh at last, “I’ve decided to 
take a plunge. The other members of the firm may call 
me a jackass, and if this scheme isn’t a success I’ll de- 
serve to be called one. You’ve got to back me up and 
turn out the best job that ever came out of your shop. 
Will you guarantee the job to be A-1?” 

“T’ll stand back of it to the letter, Mr. Ranleigh,” 
Joe emphatically assured him. 

“Then the order’s yours. Ten thousand of the large 
folders and three thousand small, and envelopes for all. 
We'll mail you a requisition for the order. By the way, 
I'll write up a short sketch of the history of the concern 
and the descriptive material for the pies. I’ll have pho- 
tographs and copy in your hands within the next two or 
three days.” 

Two weeks later the job was in the customer’s 
hands and was satisfactory in every detail. It brought a 
lot of other business, for when the nearby firms saw 
that Joe could really turn out first-class work, they 
were not slow in supporting him. 

Joe Lambert experienced the three proudest mo- 
ments of his life that month. The first was when Mr. 
Ranleigh congratulated him on the excellence of the 
work turned out. The second when Jim Nelson handed 
him a receipt for his dues and a price book, making him 
a full-fledged member of the printers’ association. The 
third occurred a few days later. His window had been 
revamped and decorated with the pie folders, which 
greatly attracted the eyes of the school children. One 
Saturday afternoon Joe was on his way to the store 
to make some purchases when he encountered a woman 
with a little boy. The child recognized him instantly 
and called out in a shrill treble voice, “Oh, mother, 
there’s the PIE PRINTER!” 
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Cultivating the Business of the Farmer 


By FRANK V. FAULHABER 


RELL, how’d you make out?” 
There was a tinge of hope in 
the voice of the printing shop 
- Manager as he greeted his 
salesman. “Nothing doing,” 
came the dampening news. 
) “Those farmers don’t seem to 
care for our printing at all. 
From what I’ve learned, they 
use little of it—most of them 
—and what they buy they get from out of town. They 
say they can get it cheaper. On the whole, you might 
say they’re buying by the teaspoonful, and it doesn’t 
seem worth-while, at that.” 

What stark pessimism! What erroneous reasoning! 
What a vast blindfold hindered that salesman’s view 
toward printing possibilities! The business was there, 
but he could not see it. That salesman undervalued 
altogether too much the farmer as a printing prospect. 

Far too often the farmer seemingly stands out as 
of only meager importance to printers. An occasional 
job may come, and that easily, but it is insignificant. 
Yet the farmer is a valuable prospect. He is a good 
business man; he is eager to do better business; he has 
problems—and these must be solved. Why can not the 
printer enter here? Why can not the printer help the 
farmer to go about his office work in a more efficient 
way, encouraging him to use divers printing forms, co- 
operating with him all the while, until the farmer him- 
self becomes a confirmed enthusiast and insists on the 
best of all kinds of printing? 

Consider how one alert salesman went about it. He 
buttonholed a harried and perplexed farmer at a pro- 
pitious time and with tact and care drew from him 
such details connected with his business that would 
suggest a definite solution. The farmer, bear in mind, 
was willing. Here was a man to help him. And help is 
just what he needed. Business would come later. As it 
developed, the farmer, from one month to the next, 
never knew where he was at; he lacked fundamentals 
that every business man should know, and was without 
a host of printing forms; it was no surprise that he had 
a worrying stone round his neck. 

This salesman well knew that by solving the farm- 
ers’ problems and thus enabling them to do better 
business, he would be solving a problem of his own and 
could do better printing business. 

He was patient, pointing out that accurate records 
should be kept; what was particularly needed was a 
filing system. It was something new to the farmer, but 
he was interested. The salesman was selling similar 
systems to different modern business men, and he ex- 
plained just how their use solved difficult problems. The 
prospect was all attention to the salesman’s every sug- 
gestion, for he was convinced and confident. He not 
only gave an order for a filing system; he bought 








printed envelopes, letterheads, billheads, statements, 
and such forms. The farmer today is a steady user of 
everything in the way of printing. He is not now feel- 
ing in the dark, for he knows just how and what he is 
doing. He is making better profits; he realizes it pays 
him to use good printing and lots of it. 

Typical instance, this, hinting countless opportuni- 
ties. There isn’t a farmer that a printer couldn’t help 
in some way, showing him just why he should use more 
and better printing. So far as the small jobs are con- 
cerned, no foresighted printer will turn up his nose at 
even the smallest order. Small orders often lead to large 
ones. The farmer who, in a small way, is taught to 
use good, worth-while printing will, with improved 
business, soon have to raise his trumpet to blare 
for bigger orders. When he appreciates good printing 
he is quick to send for the salesman, and often will be 
eager to present new problems. 

There are so many ways that the farmer could be 
helped, and there are so many kinds of printing that 
could be sold to him, that it is surprising that more 
business is not being done with him. The farmer, to be 
sure, has need for modern printing as much as any 
other business man, and there is a long avenue here 
that printing salesmen will do well to cover. 

How many farmers ever use shipping tags? Small 
item, some may say. However, it was not so considered 
by one forward-looking salesman, who had tackled one 
agriculturist several times, in quest of orders for letter- 
heads and printed envelopes, unavailingly, until at last 
he scented brighter possibilities. This man of the soil 
was one of those who bought his printing needs from 
a distant printer, but the persevering salesman was 
determined to do business. He got closer to the farmer 
by asking him regarding his particular problems; he 
wanted to know just what bothered him most. Of 
course, this farmer was keen to have his problems 
solved; it certainly interested him when some one else 
sympathized with him in his troubles. The farmer had 
had numerous complaints because of faulty, wrong and 
short shipments; potatoes consigned to a wrong place, 
or a shortage. Goods were received in bad condition, 
owing to poor packing and poorer shipping. Yet, right 
before him was the man who could help him. 

Shipping tags and a better way of handling the 
products were needed. The far-seeing salesman pointed 
out that because of missing shipping tags a farmer 
could not expect satisfactory shipments. The very lack 
of suitable shipping tags worked as a burdening handi- 
cap. What the salesman in substance said was: “Your 
men will take better care of your stuff when you use 
shipping tags. There is often careless packing when the 
farmer doesn’t supply some suitable means of identifi- 
cation. With good shipping tags your men will be 
prompted to do better; you can indicate the exact con- 
tents; there is room for explicit directions. You 
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shouldn’t have so many complaints with your con- 
signments. And, by the way, your shipping tags will 
serve as advertising for you!” 

That last statement made an impression. And the 
salesman hurriedly supplied other pointers of interest. 
The farmer, of course, was eager to do better business; 
he soon sensed the wisdom of using shipping tags, and 
because the salesman had been so solicitous in his 
behalf he decided to place future printing orders with 
him. Whatever printing that farmer now needs comes 
from one shop—in town. 

For what reason should a farmer turn to a place 
perhaps two thousand miles away for his printing 
requirements? Can’t the neighboring printer better 
help solve his problems? When settlements are in store, 
when complaints must be smoothed away, is not the 
outlook brightest and can’t everything be done more 
quickly when the work has been done close to home? 
Here, of course, is the printer’s opportunity. It affords 
a wedge that should open the way to steady business. 

The farmer who has a good deal of trade and who 
must make many settlements by check, looms as a 
desirable prospect and a means toward more business 
by indicating to him the advantages of using quality 
checks. You are ready to serve the farmer here, and he 
is desirous of making a bigger impression. Show him 
why neat checks, brought out on strong quality paper, 
will speak well for him and his business. The checks 
can be made to advertise his business. By going into 
detail the salesman can often steer his prospect, hitherto 
probably stubborn and unreceptive, to the point where 
he will listen to other propositions and suggestions. 

Once assured that the printer is ready to help him 
the farmer will only too gladly come into the fold. He 
will bring his problems and his business for the printer. 
He is seeking better markets for his products; perhaps 
he wants to sell more of them nearer home. What is 
needed? Would not some good advertising have a 
place? The live-stock farmer has another selling prob- 
lem. He wants to place his stock to the best advantage. 
He wants to dispose of it quickly, at the proper time, at 
good profits. Here the alert printer steps in as a helper. 
Catalogues will have the call. When the printer has the 
right facilities for catalogue jobs, eager for this particu- 
lar work, there should be no difficulty in winning over 
the prospect. Talk catalogues to the farmer; show him 
what has been accomplished for others; bring out facts 
and cite specific cases where possible. Such efforts will 
unloosen even the hardest prospect. The farmer, after 
all, is only out after results; show him how he can get 
these, through your sincere help; then he will relent. 

When the question of advertising comes up, so far 
as the farmer alone is concerned, considerable might be 
said that would yet indicate but superficial possibilities. 
Every community and every farmer will have some 
sort of business problem that could so easily be mas- 
tered by aid of some timely advertising. There is the 
farmer, for instance, who also keeps bees. He doesn’t 
keep them for amusement; he keeps them for profit. 
At least that is his desire. However, it is not always 
thus. There is much uncertainty of the crop; there will 
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be poor crops and good crops. When there is a boun- 
teous yield of honey the farmer is faced with another 
problem—advantageous and profitable disposal. How- 
ever, how often is the honey gainfully sold? Frequently 
there are disappointing returns, notwithstanding a good 
yield. Were the finger placed on the trouble, the 
farmer would unreluctantly agree to an order for adver- 
tising of some sort. He might use folders with which to 
solicit people in his community and in the surround- 
ing territory. The printer’s salesman could explain just 
how the work could be followed. With the help of a 
good prospect list, the folders might be sent in envel- 
opes that the printer could get out. Much honey is 
being produced and sold at prices that are too low. 
Show the beekeeper how he can overcome all this, how 
he can get better prices, selling more quickly to ready 
buyers by explaining the real merits of his product. 

Perhaps the farmer will be interested in blotters for 
commercial purposes. At any rate, it will never be 
harmful to exhibit the work, demonstrating what can 
be done. When the farmer sees that the printer is pro- 
ducing good advertising work he will naturally reason 
that this printer is deserving of other work which he 
may now be getting from out of town. 

Then there is the matter of purchasing problems. 
The farmer may buy much or may buy little; just the 
same, he comes out of the shell as a prospect, a prospect 
for purchasing orders. Show him how it will benefit him 
to secure businesslike purchasing orders; when he 
doesn’t know, show him how to use them. Here, as in so 
many other instances, knowledge completes conviction, 
and brings about the sale. 

The farmer who does any volume of business also 
jumps out as a good prospect for shipping orders. Are 
there perplexities and losses at the shipping end? Just 
what are the particular problems? Can the printer be 
of help? Should the printer encounter any particular 
difficulty in beckoning over the farmer? It is not to be 
gainsaid that the barrier can easily be hurdled. Go over 
the different troubles; show how proper shipping orders 
and receipts will permit more efficient attention to 
details. 

Memorandum slips are but another kind of printing 
the farmer stands in need of. He has a large number 
of things on his mind; he has room for a certain 
amount; the others escape. Here memo slips help solve 
another difficulty. By their means he can do better 
work; he need never again bother his head about the 
numberless small things that must be attended to, 
either by himself or by his assistants. Memorandum 
slips simply will have to be ordered. 

And that shapes up only as another item. The 
farmer will have need for social stationery and busi- 
ness and calling cards. What, indeed, might not the 
printer be able to do here? When there is a wedding in 
the offing, will there be suitable announcements made? 
Will there be engagement and wedding announcements, 
and who will get the business? Truly, the possibilities 


are without end, so far as the farmer is concerned. 


By keeping in closer touch with him, showing him how 
to do better business, the printer can reap, and reap well. 
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SSHERE are two classes of dum- 
R mies: One, the animate, is the 
Babbitt who thinks that Zane 
- Grey wrote “The Autobiogra- 
phy of Benjamin Franklin”; 
the other, the inanimate, is 
) the artist’s “rough” sugges- 
tion of the finished appear- 
ance of a printing job. Lest 
the title of this article be 
taken in the wrong sense, I wish to explain that I mean 
nothing personal by it. I have to do only with the 
inanimate, leaving to the more capable minds of H. L. 
Mencken and Sinclair Lewis the delineation of the 
animate. It would be perfectly easy for me and decid- 
edly insulting to you to consider dummies fundamen- 
tally. They are as elemental to the progressive printer 
as a fishing pole to Izaak Walton. They are a part of 
his stock in trade. Upon them rests the burden of 
visualizing for a prospect either how his intended job 
or how your proposed idea will appear when finished ; 
and unless the dummy is designed by an artist who 
believes that a head of cabbage is as beautiful as an 
orchid, or unless the prospect is suffering from an acute 
case of astigmatism, you may trust the visualization to 
fulfil its duty. 

Two recent incidents in connection with dummies 
brought up two pertinent questions, which in turn in- 
spired this paper. While the questions themselves will 
undoubtedly hatch out as many subquestions, we may 
be safe in listing only the major two: “How well done 
should the dummy be?” “Who should pay the bill for 
the dummy if the job fails to materialize?” Each of 
these questions could undoubtedly be expanded into 
quite a lengthy article. 

How well done should the dummy be? To prevent 
a libel suit, we shall know him as Jackson B. Jackson. 
He is the advertising manager of a large tool factory. 
His title fits him as appropriately as Ph. D. would 
fit the garage man. He knows nothing about print- 
ing except that if he lets six different printers bid on a 
job he will receive six different estimates. He thinks 
Gutenberg is a town three miles this side of Harris- 
burg. He is, in other words, a charter member of the 
animate class of dummies. I interviewed him. It’s part 
of my job. 

“We've been using these for several years now. 
Our prices have changed. We need new ones.” He 
waved three folders before me. “‘Any suggestions?” 

I took the insults back to the office. I studied them. 
Where there was no human interest before, I put 
human interest. I worked carefully with the artist, 
helping him visualize what I wanted. Carefully drawn 
dummies emerged. I took them to Jackson B. Jackson. 
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“Beautiful!” he exclaimed. “Beautiful! Just what 
we’ve been wanting. How much?” 

I submitted our estimate. He looked at it. His 
brows came together and his jaw drooped. He began 
making hieroglyphics on a scratch pad. 

“Of ten printers, you’re twenty-five per cent higher 
in price,” he grunted. “How so?” 

I pointed with pride to the thoroughly finished 
dummies. 

“These,” I said, “are samples of our service, our 
quality and our thoroughness. They reflect what you 
may expect of the finished job.” 

“T believe you,” he mumbled. “You’re the only 
man to submit anything worth looking at. Two of the 
others brought pencil sketches. The other seven 
brought nothing but words and prices. Let me show 
these to our president.” 

He departed. He showed them to the president. 
For three months he showed them to the president. I 
have no doubt that the president is still looking at 
them—and admiring them. I didn’t get the job. Jack- 
son B. Jackson ordered a reprint of the old folders. 

Now if Jackson B. Jackson had immediately given 
me an order for the folders as a direct result of the 
perfect dummies I submitted, my story would be quite 
in keeping with the Pollyanna endings of the movies we 
see today. Alas! I am not a fiction writer. This tale is 
the unvarnished truth. 

But what did the well prepared dummy do? It 
established, at once, a demand. It put me and the firm 
I represent above the line of competition. It created a 
distinctly favorable impression of our work and made 
Jackson B. Jackson sit up and take notice. Perhaps his 
appropriation was touching bottom. I don’t know. I’m 
going to get the job later, anyhow. He told me so. 

Unquestionably a dummy should be well prepared. 
There are more buyers of printing today who can not 
visualize a finished job from a “rough” than there are 
those who can. It doesn’t pay to take chances, to 
assume that the man whom you are calling upon is one 
of those exceptional chaps with the ability to picture a 
completed work from a few jumbled pencil lines or a 
blob of ink. Many a book is bought because of the 
lure of its strikingly colored jacket. Many a French 
gown is purchased because of the comeliness and the 
shapeliness of the model who wears it. As said by a 
printing salesman whose annual sales look like the gate 
receipts of a title prize fight: “I would rather call on 
one prospect with a good dummy than on ten with a 
poor one.” Psychological? Perhaps. Logical? Certainly. 

Who should pay the bill for the dummy if the job 
fails to materialize? The Doodad Manufacturing Com- 
pany was in line for a new catalogue. Four printers 
were called in. Each representative of each printer was 
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given an old catalogue and was asked to submit ideas 
for its improvement, a suggested cover design and in- 
side page layout, and prices on a run of fifteen thou- 
sand. The job was a good nibble; it would mean several 
thousand dollars clipped from the quotas of the sales- 
men who worked on a quota basis, and several hundred 
dollars added to the funds of the salesmen who worked 
on a commission basis. Each salesman left the confer- 
ence feeling that he would get the job; which, by the 
way, is how a salesman should feel. Midnight oil was 
burned. Artists were kept on the jump. Money was 
spent lavishly to submit a worth-while dummy. 

Finally everything was in the hands of the com- 
pany. The selection was made and three representatives 
—among them, myself—sought other fields to conquer. 
When the advertising manager received our bill for the 
dummy we had submitted, he wrote a tart letter to the 
effect that he was astounded that we should even think 
of submitting a bill for our work. I interviewed him. 
It’s part of my job. 

“You’ve got a fine nerve, you have,” was his con- 
genial greeting. 

“Yes?” I countered. “Listen. Suppose you were 
going to build a house. You called in an architect and 
ordered him to draw up a plan. When he had left you 
thought another architect might have better ideas. So 
you called in another architect and ordered him to draw 
up a plan. Mind you, you didn’t say: ‘Of course, this 
is purely speculative on your part. I have another 
architect doing the same thing.’ You said: ‘Draw me up 
a plan for a house.’ What happens? Both architects 
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call on their years of intensive study and experience, 
dig into facts and figures and specifications for this and 
that, and finally return with the plans you ordered. 
Unless you build both houses, what do you do with the 
bill for the plan submitted by the chap who fails?” 

The argument wasn’t long. No one-sided argument 
ever is. This is by no means an isolated case. There 
are those who, if shown a picture of a goat, would 
have instant mental images of their printers. And 
there are others—and nine times out of ten they are 
those who are selling their goods at one hundred per 
cent profit—who insist that printers are rolling in 
wealth and should be taxed for excess profits. I refer 
you, if you care to think of them further, again to the 
animate class of dummies! 

Unless a dummy is submitted on a voluntary basis 
or it is previously understood that it is speculative, 
the printer is fully justified in charging for it. The 
making of that dummy is a part of his brains, a part of 
his craftsmanship; the charging for it is a perfectly 
sane and logical business procedure that should not 
arouse the antipathy of any concern worth cultivation. 

Dummies play an important role in today’s print- 
ing industry. It is just as important that they be as 
well dressed as the most immaculate salesman, and it 
is only logical that they should be paid for as value 
received if they fail to develop into orders. I know that 
buyers of printing will agree with me on the value of 
the dummy, but they do not always agree with me that 
it should be paid for. I’ve interviewed them. It’s part 
of my job. 


“@he Autocracy of Advertising 


By Louis VARNUM WOULFE 


“SDVERTISING is all-compre- 
hensive; popular thought has 
) it liberalized to include the 
- printed word also, whether in 
street-car cards and on bill- 
boards, or in magazines and 
) newspapers. But it is even 
more extensive in scope. The 
babe crying advertises for 
mother aid. In later years, and 
in all successive ages, the spoken word appeals for 
notice. Riches and poverty carry their advertising mes- 
sage—often in clothes display. Grief has its drab attire, 
gaiety a richness of color. No emotion or tragedy goes 
without its show. 

And advertising does not stop functioning at the 
threshold of human action. It is the golden thread in 
the fabric of social, commercial, financial and indus- 
trial endeavor. It is the “tie to” that holds the focus of 
attention, the hand-clasp whereby customer and mer- 
chant meet; the forum of trade exchange, and the 
fountain-head of business prosperity. 





Spring enters the calendar of seasons announced by 
the birth of flowers, a wealth of fragrance, and a land- 
scape of unparalleled beauty—each an agency of an 
advertisement. Subtle and effective summer takes its 
place in rightful order with the birds in song, green 
fields and babbling brooks. These, too, suggest a com- 
mon period. Autumn dawns with scarlet-painted 
leaves and trees in yellow dress. Winter comes onward 
scattering snowflakes far and wide—all advertising to 
the conscious mind the imperialism of nature. 

The whistling locomotive warns of its coming. The 
tinkling cow bell advertises its presence. The planted 
acorn is a promise of a master oak. The printed word 
guarantees a reading. The written word is an appeal 
for sociability. The spoken word is a near-cry for 
acquaintanceship and fellowship. No one can speak 
without advertising in a degree character and person- 
ality. The slogan “Dress well and succeed” exhorts 
men to advertise individual appearance. 

The autocracy of advertising! Think of it! Respect 
it! Advertise with the supreme conviction that it is 
without question “the best seller.” 





© Art Institute, Chicago Plates by courtesy of THE Poster, Chicago 


A LANDSCAPE, by JEAN CHARLES CAZIN 


The quiet harmony of this “Landscape,” as portrayed in the original by the famous French painter, 
has made it the object of much attention by art lovers in America. While this painting is distinctly 
European in subject and coloring there is a decidedly universal appeal in its treatment: a sympathetic 
understanding of the “be-it-ever-so-humble” spirit so near to our hearts. 

Cazin was born in 1841 ina little village not far from Calais, and in his early youth he went to Paris, 
where he studied under Lecog de Boisbaudrin. A portion of his young manhood was spent in England; 
in 1865 he began to exhibit in that country. After years of travel abroad he returned to Paris in 1876, 
and it was only then that his canvases began to meet with favor in art circles. Though he was always 
a diligent worker, to find himself on the road to fame was somewhat unexpected, in view of his past 

experience. He died in 1901. The Art Institute of Chicago owns nearly a dozen of 
Cazin’s works, illustrating the several aspects of his serene genius. 
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By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Rotagravure Printing Progress in America 

William Gamble, in an address at Stationers’ Hall, London, 
gave a most complete history of the evolution of printing 
presses, beginning with the platen press, which for three and 
one-half centuries, he said, was modeled on the lines of wine 
presses. About 125 years ago printing by a rolling action 
between the flat type form and a cylinder began to be consid- 
ered as a practical and useful method. The last thing thought 
of was the simplest one, of doing away with the flat form and 
using curved stereotype or electrotype plates. Mr. Gamble 
reviewed the various makes of web rotary presses and their 
application to typographic, planographic direct, offset and 
multicolor printing. 

Finally he arrived at the last word in color printing, that 
from rotagravure cylinders, beginning with its progress in 
America. He continued as follows: 

American photogravure, or rotagravure printers, as they 
prefer to be called, are very keen on solving the problem of 
rotagravure color printing. They have shown very little inter- 
est in sheet-fed machines, the great aim being to cope with 
the big editions that are required. The Chicago Tribune has 
spent a vast amount of money endeavoring to perfect rota- 
gravure in color for its supplements, its trials extending over 
several years, and now after many discouraging failures com- 
plete success seems within reach. For the last number of ‘“‘Pen- 
rose’s Annual” I wrote an account of the methods and machine 
used by the Tribune. The press is a double width, the cylinders 
being 76 inches long by about 45 inches in circumference. Four 
colors are printed on one side and one on the other in one 
continuous run, at a speed of six thousand copies an hour. The 
edition of more than a million copies is produced in four days’ 
continuous run. 

An interesting feature is the way the Tribune overcomes 
the shrinkage of the web of paper through the heat used for 
drying. This shrinkage has been calculated to a millimeter and 
is compensated for by making the yellow image purposely 
larger than the black image, so that the heat required to dry 
the yellow ink shrinks the paper to the smaller size of the 
black image which follows. This, with other compensations 
in the circumference of the cylinders, permits effective register 
of the colors. 

Another big American newspaper that is issuing rotagravure 
supplements is the New York World. This paper uses only 
two or three colors, a brown and reddish or blue tints. The 
machines used are, I believe, of the calico printing type, made 
by a firm in Mulhausen, Alsace. They are capable of doing 
four colors, and no doubt that is the intention when the process 
is perfected. Six of these rotary presses are used in producing 
the 600,000 edition required, which is turned out in the space 
of five days. 

The Rotoprint Gravure Company, New York and Chicago, 
has a rotary press for printing four colors, and has done some 
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fairly good work for catalogue purposes. It has seven rota- 
gravure web presses, the largest of which takes cylinders about 
80 inches long by 68 inches in circumference. Department- 
store catalogues running into four to seven millions are printed 
in rotagravure by this firm. Having acquired recently the right 
to work the Sadag heliochromie process, the Rotoprint com- 
pany will soon be largely developing color rotagravure. 

The New York Times, though not at present doing color- 
work, has achieved big things in single-color printing. It has 
eleven rotary presses, the cylinders of which measure about 
75 inches in length by about 48 inches in circumference. The 
presses run through the whole twenty-four hours of the day for 
six days of the week. The combined capacity of the presses, 
which are double units, is something like two hundred thousand 
eight-page, newspaper size, supplements an hour. It is obviously 
impossible to apply color printing to such a colossal output; 
at any rate it is not possible at present. 

In Chicago a process called Prismatone is being worked 
successfully, and a practical friend of mine who has seen the 
press running speaks well of it. The press is the invention of 
Chas. F, Dausmann, and the process is due to W. E. P. Crowe. 
In this machine advantage is taken of static electricity, which 
causes the paper to adhere to conveyors that carry the web 
from one cylinder to the other. Printers usually desire to over- 
come static electricity in presses, but Mr. Dausmann finds 
static a positive advantage in securing register. The image is 
not truly of the rotagravure character, but is rather what is 
known as inverted halftone. In THE INLAND PRINTER for Jan- 
uary of this year appears an interesting article on this process, 
together with an illustration of the press and an insert printed 
on it. The work is bright and attractive, very applicable to the 
commercial purposes for which it is being used. 

Rotagravure color printing has been done in America for 
some years past by the Vandyke Gravure Company, who 
acquired the process of C. W. Saalburg, and I believe the work 
of this company is done on sheet-fed presses. 


Printing from One-Point Type 

An interesting feature of the double-page advertisement of 
the American Photo-Engravers Association in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for last month was that in showing the advertising 
pages issued during the previous year much of the type in the 
reproductions was but three-point, two-point and even one- 
point in size and still was perfectly readable with the aid of 
a magnifier. This shows the decided improvement in line 
engraving since the discovery of cold enamel. It is now possible 
to reduce book pages to about one-sixth their present size and 
still preserve the legibility of the type, so that it can be read 
with the aid of a glass. What an opportunity this affords for 
miniature editions of dictionaries, directories, Bibles, etc.! 
No other photomechanical method can in any way compare 
with photoengraving for this purpose since it has now become 
possible to reproduce line copy so perfectly. 
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Definition of “Silhouette” 

C. N. H., New York: The definition of “silhouette” in 
engraving follows that of the word used in its common sense: 
A portrait, or object of any kind without a background, such 
as a portrait cut out of black paper. Halftones in which the 
background is engraved and routed away are called silhouettes. 


Speed in Making Plates 

The speed in which news illustrations are made for news- 
papers has been noted here at times. Recently a Manchester, 
England, newspaper printed a halftone illustration in one hour 
and twenty-five minutes after an event occurred seven and one- 
half miles away. The photographer traveled that distance in a 
car and developed and printed from the negatives; the editor 
selected the picture he wanted; a halftone was made, locked 
in the form, stereotyped, and the first copies issued from the 
press in eighty-five minutes. 


Rotagravure Fills This Requirement 

A. W. Elson, of Boston, who has made such a success of 
photogravure, writes: “If we seek for a reproductive process 
that will give rich and well modeled shadows, smooth middle 
tones, delicately modeled lights, an accurate rendering of the 
technique of the original, combined with the ability to print 
large editions cheaply, we shall not find it.” 

Answer.—If Mr. Elson will turn his attention to rotagra- 
vure he will find that this method answers all the requirements 
called for in his specifications. Even with the cheap ink and 
paper used in Sunday newspaper supplements, some of the 
reproductions of original photographs are almost equal to 
hand-printed photogravure, and rotagravure will improve as 
the engravers and printers get better training. 


Color Printing of the Future 


William Gamble predicts that the printing process of the 
future will largely proceed on the lines of planographic offset 
and color rotagravure, for the reason that printing from a con- 
tinuous surface is much more simple than from separate blocks 
and lends itself better to rotary printing, which is undoubtedly 
the most expeditious form of printing. To do color printing 
by working one form, or plate, or cylinder, after another, is 
a slow and tedious process, which can not survive if rotary 
multicolor presses become successful. If offset printing can be 
applied to the multicolor rotary it will find greatly extended 
scope. If it can not, then the hope of the future lies in color 
rotagravure, which has already shown itself to be extremely 
adaptable to multicolor simultaneous printing. But regardless 
of all “ifs,” it may be a long time yet before relief plate printing 
becomes obsolete. 


The New Shading Medium 

A. H. McQuilkin’s partner, Albert R. Bourgess, writes that 
“THE INLAND PRINTER is still read all over the world; we have 
made nice sales as far as Australia, which we attribute to your 
notice in THE INLAND PRINTER.” It is gratifying to know that 
this department is benefiting its readers by making them 
acquainted with “Hutchinson’s Artist’s Shading Medium,” a 
simple method whereby the artist can apply tints to his draw- 
ing without injuring the drawing itself. The tint becomes part 
of the engraving by photography instead of laying it on the 
drawing or later on the metal. Readers are advised to write 
Bourgess Service, Incorporated, 144 West Thirty-second street, 
New York, for circular describing this new shading medium. 
Mr. McQuilkin’s editorial training is shown in the circular, for 
he does not make the too-common error of calling white lines 
on a black ground a “reverse” when it is a negative of the 
customary positive print which shows black lines or dots on 
a white ground. “Reverse” means transposing from right to 
left, as is done for offset printing, and the word can not be 
applied to changing a positive to a negative. 
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Notes on Offset Printing 


By S.H. Horcan 
The Offset Printing Principle 


Photoengraver, Cincinnati, writes: “Enclosed find an arti- 
cle in a trade journal explaining the principle of offset printing 
which I am now studying. It states: ‘The zinc plate, like the 
litho stone but in less degree, has an affinity for grease.’ What 
I should like to know is where I can purchase zinc that has 
any of the properties of litho stone even in the slightest degree. 
Later it is stated: ‘The damping rollers supplying moisture to 
the blank parts covered with gum arabic film.’ How is the gum 
arabic film retained on the plate? It seems to me that the fric- 
tion of the damping rollers would soon wipe away all of the 
gum. Is it any special kind of gum?” 

Answer.—If you are contemplating going into offset work 
the first principle you want to get into your head—text books 
and writers to the contrary notwithstanding—is that zinc has 
no more affinity for water or grease than a sheet of glass has. 
You can put sheets of glass and zinc in a vessel of pure water 
and leave them there as long as you like, and when you remove 
them you will find that they will shed water as if they were 
greased. Put a sheet of ground glass and a sheet of grained 
zinc in water and you will find on removal that they will both 
hold moisture on their grained surface. This teaches that it is 
on the proper graining of zinc or aluminum that the holding 
of grease and moisture depends, as a lithographic stone does 
naturally and without graining. It is the knowing how properly 
to grain these metals that has made possible planographic print- 
ing from sheet metals. Now about the treatment of the grained 
metal with gum arabic to hold moisture: The gum must be 
slightly acid so that it partly corrodes the zinc and permits 
the gum arabic to combine in some unexplainable way with 
the zinc oxid and form an insoluble film of a spongy nature 
that does help in retaining moisture. 


Aquatone for Miniature Books 

After writing the paragraph about “Printing From One- 
Point Type,” Rear-Admiral Fiske, United States Navy, retired, 
announced that he had invented a “Reading Machine” for 
easily reading such microscopic type. In an interview with the 
admiral he showed that he typed his pages on an ordinary 
typewriter, reduced them to one-sixth their size, and when 
printed they could be read by his magnifier. When reproducing 
an illustrated encyclopedia it was noticed that he used the 
Aquatone process. The reason for this is that with Aquatone he 
can reproduce (through the 200-line screen used), illustrations 
as well as type, while with photoengraving the coarse halftone 
would destroy both the illustrations and the type. Otherwise 
it would require a combination of line and halftone to repro- 
duce an illustrated encyclopedia. For the reproduction of type 
only it is admitted that line photoengraving would have an 
advantage over this newest offset method, Aquatone. 


Stockinger Goes Into Offset 


The announcement that the Frank Stockinger Photoengrav- 
ing Company is going into offset printing has much significance, 
for the reason that Frank Stockinger is one man who is not 
swapping horses blindly. He is too practical to have any illu- 
sions or be easily deluded. He is experienced in both plano- 
graphic and relief plate methods, so that he is one of the most 
important converts that offset has secured. Mr. Stockinger says 
he is going to specialize in color reproduction and printing in 
only three and four colors. He will install a Huebner-Bleistein 
outfit in the fall, and his dream is to print color on a four- 
color offset press from the web. His progress will be of national 
interest in the printing world. Our best wishes are extended 
to him in his new undertaking. 
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“Co the Printer” 


Prythee, good Friend, Be Carefull to 
represse 

from These few Leaves The Slubb’rings 
of the Presse. 

But if their fate must bear the Com- 
mon Crosse, 

Let the Grratas not be Slight, but 
Grosse. 

for Grosse Mistakes few but will soon 
Excuse, 

And Charge the Printer with ’em— not 
the Muse. 

But Slight Escapes that slur or Sound 
or Sense 

’Gainst Vulgar Bolts Pave small or no 
Defence. — Delaune 

These lines are printed on the leaf before the 

title of Delaune’s “‘ Patrikon Doron, or Legacy to 

his Sons,”? printed in London in 1657. ‘ Slubber” 

was used in the sense of to soil or to slur over with 

careless hurry. The author, probably coercing the 

printer, had loose ideas about capitalization. 


* * * * 


La Belle France 


HERE is in France the Legion of 

Honor, composed of citizens who 
have distinguished themselves in the arts 
and sciences in the public service, in the 
army and navy, or by exemplary civic 
or philanthropic conduct. The order was 
instituted by that most efficient and 
broad-visioned administrator, Napoleon 
the Great. The distinction of member- 
ship in this great Legion of Honor is 
conferred annually. Among those who 
were awarded the rank of Chevalier in 
the Legion of Honor in 1925 was Emile 
Roquette, aged seventy-two years, a 
wage-earning printer, who was appren- 
ticed on April 17, 1868, to a printing 
house in Rodez, in the south of France. 
He has worked for the same firm these 
fifty-six years, with the exception of five 
years in the military service. He is a 
widower. He has children who have urged 
him to live with them and cease work, 
but he prefers to maintain his indepen- 
dence. One asset this good man possesses 
—the respect and admiration of his asso- 
ciates. Through their representations the 
French nation has added Emile Roquette 
to its honor roll. Admittance to the Le- 
gion of Honor is only one of the means 
employed by the French people to en- 
courage high endeavor and eminent ser- 
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By Henry Lewis BULLEN 


vice to the republic and its citizens. 
France fosters every kind of art as assid- 
uously as it fosters its industries. That 
truly great republic buys the best exam- 
ples of all sorts of art done in France, 
as it is exhibited there year by year. It 
subsidizes schools of art, of learning and 
of music. It operates schools of ceramics 
and of tapestry. It is in love with the 
beautiful and by fostering the beautiful 
it has become the world’s chief provider 
of beautiful things and of the finer art 
manufactures. In France there is a Min- 
ister of the Fine Arts in the cabinet. 
There have not been lacking among 
us those who have advocated adding to 
the president’s cabinet a secretary of a 
fine arts department. The suggestion has 
as yet received no public encourage- 
ment. It is a question whether we, as a 
nation, are cultivated enough to maintain 
a sincerely effective fine arts department. 
One of our forceful editors has written 
that we should be thankful that no such 
department exists in Washington. He 
contends that it would become the tool 
or plaything of mere politicians who 
would soon make it ridiculous in the eyes 
of the world. If this could be true it 
indicates a regrettable cultural back- 
wardness. There is this to be said, that 
given a department of fine arts in the 
government at Washington we could be 
no worse situated than we are without it. 
Witness our predicament in connection 
with the Exposition of Decorative Arts 
held in Paris in 1925. Every great na- 
tionality was represented there except 
the United States. At Washington the 
powers-that-be refused to take space. 
Was it because they were afraid our ex- 
hibits would suffer in comparison with 
those of smaller nationalities? If those 
among us who practice the decorative 
arts and crafts were represented in the 
national government, and worked under 
its encouragement, an exhibition of their 
work could have been sent to Paris which 
would be entirely creditable to the na- 
tion; but private enterprise and the 
efforts of voluntary associations are in- 
adequate to the task and expense of 
exhibiting our art works in a world’s 
exposition. The experience of last year 
in the Paris exposition duplicates our 
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disgrace in Leipsic in 1914 at the Inter- 
national Exposition of the Graphic Arts. 
Our printers were totally unrepresented, 
and a world-wide erroneous inference 
was based upon that failure. Assistance 
was asked from the government at Wash- 
ington—and was refused. We were then 
hurt nationally by a secretary of state 
who had no vision that was not back- 
ward, and in 1925, with less excuse, there 
was no change in the official attitude. 

As printers we were shamed in 1914. 
As printers, therefore, we should range 
ourselves with those who favor a depart- 
ment of the fine arts of no less rank than 
our department of commerce. As oppor- 
tunity presents itself let us give our ad- 
vocacy to this project, all to the end 
that our material greatness may be par- 
alleled by our national intellectual status. 


* * kK x 


Tell the Boys 


ELL the boys that printing is not a 

mere commodity, but a tremendous 
influence in every activity of life. In- 
spire the boys, so that every piece of 
type and every slug they handle will 
seem to them a piece of a thunderbolt. 
Make them good mechanics with their 
fingers, but get the mechanic idea out 
of their heads. If you, master printer, 
executive printer or expert foreman, can 
not do this, then take the cure your- 
self. It will make your work more 
pleasurable and more profitable. Let us 
have as much inspiration as we have 
cost-finding, and printing will prosper. 


RINT More, Sell More!—Slogan of 
the British Federation of Master 
Printers. Printers everywhere should 
adopt it, exploit it, print it on posters 
and show it in the trolley cars and on 
electric signs. It’s the whole, true, indis- 
putable story in four little words. Collec- 
tanea would like to know the name of the 
author. Let this slogan 
Shine by the side of every path we tread 
With such a luster, he that runs must read. 
Or, as we read in Habakkuk, “Write 
the vision and make it plain upon tables 
that he may run [to the printing houses | 
that readeth it.” 
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Abating the Cost and the Loss 

N his daily reading of newspapers 

Collectanea has seen many reports 
of the destruction by the legal authorities 
of vast quantities of prohibited liquors, 
valued at “millions” of dollars. It seems 
that something might be done to avoid 
this loss without danger of injury to the 
morals of the citizens of our virtuous 
republic. And here is a way, provided by 
a patent long since expired, granted to 
Charles Holman in England in the year 
1688, on February 7, for “A new art or 
invencion of makeing a certaine powder, 
which being put into faire water, beer,ale, 
or wine [perhaps whiskey], doth immedi- 
ately turne the same into very good black 
writing ink, and can be afforded very 
cheape to the general advantage of our 
subiects, especially those in the country 
and at sea.” This patent gave the sole 
privilege “for and dureing and to the full 
end and terme of fourteene years to 
erect, use, teach, exercise the said new 
invencion within our kingdome of Eng- 
land, dominion of Wales and towne of 
Berwick-vpon-Tweed.” Our authority: 
“Abridgements of Specifications Relating 
to Printing,” etc., London, 1859, page 82. 
Complete specifications, price 3d. Let our 
government substitute the manufacture 
and sale of writing ink for its business 
of supplying at retail stamped envelopes, 
and kill two evils with one patent. It’s 
but a diversion of spirits—one exhilarat- 
ing the brain through the stomach, the 
other exhilarating our minds with pen 
and ink. A town may be painted red with 
red ink with claret base, we hope, quite 
as effectively as with the poisonous “red 
eye” of yester years. 

kok oe x 


The Incunabula of Typography 

HE publication has commenced of 

a “Complete Catalogue of the Incu- 
nabula,” in twelve volumes, published by 
Karl W. Hierseman of Leipsic, one of 
the foremost among dealers in rare, an- 
cient and fine books. Size of type page 
is 6 by 8 inches, To subscribers for the 
complete work the price per volume will 
be 65 marks ($16.25). The first volume 
is now being delivered. The work of 
printing began in December, 1923. 

The work of cataloguing began in Ger- 
many in 1906, at government expense. 
With the assistance of librarians and 
bibliographical societies censuses have 
been made in countries in which the 
books printed in the fifteenth century 
are to be found. The census in America 
was prepared by the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America. In France the work 
had been anticipated in Pellechets’ Cata- 
logue Générale. So far about 450,000 
incunabula have been listed. 

This vast material is arranged by the 
names of the authors in alphabetical 
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order in ten volumes. Two additional 
volumes are required to contain a printer 
index, a town index, a publisher index, 
a subject index, an index of incomplete 
copies, an index giving the item numbers 
of earlier lists of incunabula, especially 
Hain and Proctor, and an index of names 
of owners. In instances where only ten 
or fewer copies of a book are known, all 
owners are listed. 

The bibliographical work is done ac- 
cording to the system first used by Wil- 
liam Blades, a busy master printer of 
London, in his “Life of William Caxton.” 
On the technical side every book is exam- 
ined as to its origin, types, foliation, wood 
cuts, initial letters, rubrics, printer marks, 
catch-words, signatures and custodians. 
On the literary and historical side there 
are short biographies of the authors, 
names of editors and correctors of the 
text, notations of dedicatory letters and 
complementary verses, prefaces and colo- 
phons. An immense amount of unrecom- 
pensed work has been given to this 
undertaking by librarians and others in- 
terested in books throughout the world. 
The “Complete Catalogue of Incunab- 
ula” will be the chief monument to the 
astonishingly industrious and enthusias- 
tic printers of the first half century of 
typographical activities. The catalogue 
will also be an invaluable aid to students 
of the history of printing. 


* * K 


Print More, Sell More 

HE world can not have too much of 

printing. All printing is good medi- 
cine for some purpose, though some 
printing is better for its purpose than 
printing not so good for its purpose. Our 
souls need printing. Our businesses need 
printing. We need printing to beguile our 
leisure hours. Printing is the solvent of 
all difficulties peculiar to human beings. 
Printing has ameliorated the lot of pris- 
oners, of the diseased, of the insane and 
of beasts and birds. In all its aspects 
printing is a savior. Printers may well, if 
they are worthy of their occupation, be 
boastful of printing. No other occupa- 
tion compares with it in results. Don’t 
be a mechanic printer; be a benefactor 
printer. Tellthe worldabout your printing. 


* *K * * 


HERE is a profession of printing 

and a trade of printing. There is 
a profession of law and a trade of law 
—the searchers, copyists, writ servers 
and stenographers. A profession affords 
scope for ability and talents. It is more 
profitable and there is more enjoyment 
in its practice. Printing is advanced as 
an industry by those who make of it a 
profession. It is, nevertheless, a good 
trade, and those who conceive it as such 
are very useful. More power to them! 
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Extracts From Rules of a London 
Printing House in 1809 


Pie of any sort must be cleared after 
notice, under the fine of 6d. for every 
hour’s delay. 

Any person misplacing case in rack or 
taking an upper without a lower case, 
vice versa, will be fined 2d. 

No cases to be placed over others or 
under the frames, under the fine of 1d. 
for each case. 

Pressmen not taking proper care of 
pelts, 6d.; scraping balls in die-trough, 
the fine 3d. Leaving a heap (of paper) 
without covering, will be fined 2d. Paper 
that is given out, not wet down the same 
day, the fine is 6d. 

A compositor or pressman found in- 
toxicated in the office will be fined 2s. 6d. 
Obscene or abusive language, swearing 
or striking will not by any means pass 
unnoticed — the guilty parties shall not 
be employed in this office. 

A candle left without proper charge, 
ls.; any person throwing the snuff of a 
candle on the floor will be fined 1s. 

Chapels are not, on any account, to 
exist in this office. 

No publican is allowed to enter the 
premises with more than a moderate 
quantity of beer. 

Ink money, or any gift from paper 
merchants, etc., is to remain in the hands 
of the overseer, and be equally divided 
among all the men employed, every three 
or six months. 

The fines to be deducted weekly and 
appropriated to the purpose of relieving 
any individual who may be detained 
from business through illness. 

In all, there are thirty-two clauses to 
these rules, which were printed as a 
broadside. Among them there are 
twenty-nine finable acts or omissions. 


* * * * 


Manners 


The man that hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumping on your back 
His sense of your great merit, 

Is such a friend that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon or to bear it. 
a —Cowper. 
—It happ’d me to behold 
Upon a booke, written with letters old, 
And thereupon a certain thinge to learne: 
For out of the old fieldes, as men saithe, 
Cometh al this new corne fro yere to yere, 
And out of old bookes, in good faithe, 
Cometh al this new science that men lere. 
—Chaucer (1340-1400). 


* * * * 


On all sides are we not driven to the 
conclusion that of the things which man 
can do or make here below, by far the 
most momentous, wonderful and worthy 
are the things we call books?—Carlyle. 
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Garliest Dates in the History of Printing 


By Henry Lewis BULLEN 


HE TYPOGRAPHIC LIBRARY of the 
American Type Founders Company in Jer- 
) sey City is to be adorned—or shall we say 
glorified?—with twenty-four stained glass 
- windows, each memorializing a famous 
printer and containing his printer mark 
Ay; and dates defining the beginning and end- 
ing of his printing activities. Firmly con- 
vinced that we owe the invention of our art of typography to 
Johann Gutenberg, we naturally begin our series with him and 
Fust and Schoeffer. But at the outset we have difficulties in 
determining the dates, about which high authorities disagree. 
At times in essays relating to the first printing house we have 
used dates which we believed to be at least approximately 
correct, and did so without compunction of conscience; but it 
is quite a different matter to incorporate “uncertified” dates 
in a leaded stained glass window—which is really a monument 
—and then have the date disputed, and the disputed date 
obtruding itself in the window of a room one works in, in con- 
stant condemnation of carelessness or ignorance. 

With this fear in our consciousness, we restudied the chro- 
nologies of the numerous historians whose works are in the 
library, and out of the conflict of authorities we arrived at 
conclusions. For Gutenberg we took the years 1445-1467. 
There is a general (though not unquestioned) agreement that 
Gutenberg died in 1467, being at the time the owner of a print- 
ing office, and presumably interested in printing until his death. 
The date of the beginning of his work as a printer is not so 
easily arrived at. Assuming, as we do on high authority, that 
Gutenberg printed the “Astronomical Kalender” for 1448, pre- 
sumably printed in 1447, here we have the earliest indisputable 
date that can be assigned to typographic printing. But what 
of the undated fragments, the “Sybillenbuch” and three 
“Donats”? M. Seymour de Ricci, in his “Catalogue Raisonné 
des Premiéres Impressions de Mayence, 1445-1467,” places 
these four items in the period 1445-1447, on the evidence of 
the types, which he calls caractéres primitifs, not so perfectly 
made as the types of the “Astronomical Kalender.” M. Sey- 
mour de Ricci is an acknowledged authority in these matters, 
and we decided to be guided by him in taking 1445 as the 
beginning of Gutenberg’s printing activities in Mainz. As we 
proceed in this narrative it will be noted that M. de Ricci is 
of the opinion that Gutenberg’s printing activities began in 
Strasbourg in 1439-1440. He believes that the lawsuit of 1439 
in Strasbourg, Dritzehen versus Gutenberg, related to the 
invention of printing. The documents from which our knowl- 
edge of this lawsuit is derived are by not a few authorities 
believed to be forgeries. It is significant that the three German 
authorities we are about to cite do not take these documents 
into consideration, while Dr. J. H. Herrels of Haarlem calls 
them fabrications. If authentic, they are obscure in the refer- 
ences to an invention of some sort. They contain no references 
to types or letters, but do refer to a press and pressing 
(drucken—that is, pressing—the term afterwards used in Ger- 
many for our word printing). The obscurity of these references 
is, in our opinion, much in favor of the genuineness of these 
documents, for if they were forged, it must have been for the 
purpose of confirming the claims made for Gutenberg, and the 
forgers would have every motive to make them precise and 
clear rather than obscure and doubtful. However, while we 
are inclined to follow M. de Ricci in accepting these documents 
as authentic, in view of the apparent rejection of them by the 
German authorities about to be cited, we think it safer to take 








the earliest accepted Mainz date as the beginning of Guten- 
berg’s practical activities in typography, though it is a fair 
presumption that he was engaged experimentally much earlier 
with his invention. 

To the partnership of Fust and Schoeffer, succeeding Gut- 
enberg in the first Mainz printing office, we assigned the dates 
1455-1466. We based our first date, 1455, on the lawsuit of 
that year, Fust versus Gutenberg, verdict for the plaintiff, 
and we assumed that Fust, with Schoeffer to do the printing, 
took immediate possession of Gutenberg’s printing office and 
carried on. Fust died in 1466. We assumed that Peter Schoeffer, 
who in the meantime had become Fust’s son-in-law, immedi- 
ately succeeded to the ownership. To Schoeffer, then, we 
assigned the dates 1466-1502. The latter date is that of 
Schoeffer’s death. It can not be proved that he printed until 
the year of his death. There is an opinion that he ceased to 
print two or three years before his death; but there is no proof. 

Good as our reasons seemed for accepting the foregoing 
dates, we knew that they are every one of them disputable. 
We feared to place them on glass that we hope may survive 
for centuries, as many other stained glass windows have. We 
decided to reopen the matter and leave the decision to four 
of the most eminent authorities. Through a friend in Leipsic 
we submitted three questions to Messrs. Seymour de Ricci, 
of Paris, one of the most eminent of bibliographers; Prof. 
Dr. E. von Rath, of Bonn, chairman of the commission pre- 
paring the complete (international) Census of Incunables; 
Privy-Counselor Prof. Dr. K. Haebler, Dresden; and Prof. 
Dr. E. Voulliéme, of Berlin, member of the commission pre- 
paring the complete Census of Incunables. With the questions 
we stated our own conclusions and the reasons on which they 
were based, as given above. The questions: 

A.—In a stained glass window celebrating Fust and Schoeffer, 
what dates of beginning and ending would you assign to the part- 
nership? B—For same purpose, celebrating Peter Schoeffer, what 
dates following death of Fust would you use to indicate the period 
of his printing activities as sole conductor of the printing house in 
Mainz? C.—For same purpose, celebrating Gutenberg, what dates 
would you use to indicate the period of his activities as a printer? 

The responses to these questions were: 

Prof. Dr. E. Voullieme: A—Fust and Schoeffer, 1455 
(Helmaspergersches Notariatsinstrument )-1466. In July, 1466, 
Fust in Paris sold a copy of a Cicero, “De Officiis,” to Louis 
de la Vernade. On March 6, 1467, Thomas de Aquino, “Sec- 
unda Secundae,” was printed without Fust’s name, whose 
death must therefore have occurred between July, 1466, and 
March 6, 1467. Nothing more positive is known. B.—Peter 
Schoeffer (alone): The beginning of Schoeffer’s activities I 
would place in the year 1467, since in this year his first book 
(signed by himself alone) appeared—the Thomas de Aquino 
aforesaid. His last imprint is the ‘“Psalmorum Codex” of 
December 20, 1502 (Ricci, 58). On April 8, 1503, the “Hermes 
Trismegistus” appeared, signed by Johann Schoeffer. Peter 
Schoeffer’s death must therefore have occurred between 
December 20, 1502, and April 8, 1503. C-—Johann Gutenberg, 
1445-1467. The date of the “Sybillenbuch” is 1445. The year 
of Gutenberg’s death is not recorded. We know from the bond 
of Dr. Humery, given on February 16, 1468, that at that date 
Gutenberg was dead. 

Prof. Dr. K. Haebler: A.—As the first Fust and Schoeffer 
book, “Psalterium,” appeared on August 14, 1457, I would 
therefore take that date as the beginning of their activities. 
It is not possible to determine the time required or taken for 
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printing this work. It may also be presumed that some of it 
was done by Gutenberg himself. For the terminating date I 
would take 1466. B.—As it is not certain whether Fust died 
toward the end of 1466 or early in 1467, it can not be said 
definitely that Schoeffer’s separate activities began in 1466. 
Though it may be assumed that there was no interruption of 
the business after the death of Fust, it is quite unlikely that 
Schoeffer’s separate activities began in 1466. Schoeffer on 
December 20, 1502, had signed a “Psalterium Moguntinum.” 
His successor printed his signature for the first time on April 
8, 1503. Schoeffer’s death, therefore, is more likely to have 
occurred in the early part of 1503 than during the last days 
of December, his activities as a printer ending in 1502. There- 
fore, to Peter Schoeffer I would assign the dates 1467-1502. 
C.—We have demonstrable evidence that Gutenberg was in 
Strasbourg in 1444 and that he first appeared in Mainz in 
1448; therefore it is not permissible to assume that the year 
1445 was the beginning of his printing activities. Schwenke’s 
hypothesis that the several Gutenbergischen Kleindrucke rep- 
resent an evolutionary series is scarcely tenable. I disagree 
with him. It is not fully proved that the “Astronomical Kal- 
ender” was arranged for the year 1448. However, notwithstand- 
ing our uncertainty as to the date of the “Kalender,” we see 
in it a decisive step forward of the Gutenbergischen art. As 
it is altogether too technically perfect to be considered as a 
first experiment, we may accept the date 1447 as the first year 
of Gutenberg’s printing activities. We may assume that Guten- 
berg died in 1467, because on February 28, 1468, he was not 
only dead, but steps were being taken for the execution of his 
will. Therefore, for Gutenberg I would place the dates as 
1447-1467. 

Prof. Dr. E. von Rath: A.—I would not place the beginning 
of Fust and Schoeffer’s activities in the year 1455, but rather 
in 1456, believing that the “Helmaspergersches Notariats- 
instrument” affords only an approximate date, being only an 
intermediate judgment which need not have brought the law- 
suit to an end. I hold 1456 to be the correct date, as being the 
year in which work would have begun on the “Psalterium” 
dated August 14, 1457. The last book issued by the partnership 
was the “Cicero,” dated February 4, 1466. In a copy of this 
book in the Geneva Library there is a notation by the first 
owner that he had bought the book from Johann Fust in Paris 
in the month of July, 1466. Fust’s death must have occurred 
between the months of July and December in 1466. Peter 
Schoeffer’s name appears alone for the first time in the 
“Thomas Aquinas,” March 6, 1467. I would, therefore, place 
the years 1456-1466 as the correct dates of the activities of 
Fust and Schoeffer. B—For Peter Schoeffer I would place 
the year 1467 for the beginning and 1502 for the ending, as 
the last book to which his name is signed is the “Psalterium 
Moguntinum” of December 20, 1502, while the “(Hermes Tris- 
megistus” of April 8, 1503, has the signature of his son Johann. 
C.—The dating of Gutenberg’s earliest printing is uncertain, as 
here we have only the one fixed date to guide us in the chro- 
nological arrangement of the fragments. This date we take 
from the “Astronomische Kalender” for the year 1448, which 
must have been printed in 1447. On the basis of a thorough 
examination of the types it seems probable that four of the 
printed fragments must have been earlier than the “Kalender,” 
as their forms have a more primitive printing technique. I 
would therefore place the year 1445 as the beginning of Guten- 
berg’s activities in Mainz, taking into consideration that he 
would probably have required two years in which to finish 
his various “Donate” and the “Sybillenbuch.” An earlier date 
than 1445 can not be considered, as Gutenberg was demon- 
strably still in Strasbourg in 1444. The date of Gutenberg’s 
death is uncertain. It must have occurred between January 
17, 1465 (the date when he became a courtier of Adolf von 
Nassau), and February 28, 1468 (the date of the bond of 


Dr. Humery). We may assume then that Gutenberg died 
shortly before the date in the latter record, either toward the 
end of 1467 or the beginning of 1468. It is my opinion that he 
did not himself continue to print up to the time of his death, 
but one can not be positive, and it is always possible that new 
evidence may be found that may change this opinion. How- 
ever, at the time of his death he was still the proprietor of a 
printing office, with nothing to prevent him from printing if 
he desired, so that we are justified in believing that his printing 
activities ended only with his death. Therefore I would place 
1445-1467 as the term of Gutenberg’s printing activities. 

Seymour de Ricci: I am absolutely in accord with the 
librarian of the Typographic Library in (A) placing the dates 
1455-1466 for Fust and (B) 1466-1502 for Peter Schoeffer. 
I think with him that it is not a certainty that Schoeffer had 
been printing in 1500 and 1501, yet is reasonable to fix the date 
of his activities until the time of his death in 1502. As for 
Gutenberg (C), the date of his death, 1467, is almost certain. 
I would fix the beginning of his activities as an inventor and 
experimenter in printing as of 1440, and probably 1439. The 
documents relating to the law proceedings in Strasbourg prove 
irrefutably that Gutenberg in 1439-1440 was occupied with 
an invention about the exact nature of which we have no 
knowledge, but which was certainly a method of printing, 
which five or six years later he developed into a complete print- 
ing office in Mayence. I propose that the librarian place the 
dates at 1440-1467. I must add that I am not acquainted with 
any piece of Netherland printing previous to 1460. It was cer- 
tainly in the Rhine valley and about 1440 that printing was 
invented by a German. 

The results of our inquiry are shown in the following table, 
with the dates which are to be placed on the windows: 


A B Cc 

Fust & Schoeffer Schoeffer Gutenberg 

Seymour de Ricci........... 1455-1466 1466-1502 1440-1467 
Dr. B. won Rath... .......4..< 1456-1466 1467-1502 1445-1467 
Le Ge SS re 1457-1466 1467-1502 1447-1467 
Dr. E. Voulliéme........... 1455-1466 1467-1502 1445-1467 


The Inquiring Librarian... . . 1455-1466 1466-1502 1445-1467 
Dates accepted for windows. 1455-1466 1467-1502 1445-1467 


cA Specialist’s “Quality” Statement 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


The professional man of the specialist rank should use qual- 
ity presentation for his statements. He will find it easier to 
charge and obtain his fees if his stationery is as far above the 
average professional man’s as his charges are. 

I recently received the bill of a Denver specialist, who real- 
izes, apparently, the foregoing principle, for his statement was 
of a most unusual sort. A sheet, size 612 by 434 inches, was 
used. The entire wording of the statement was engraved. Cen- 
tered near the top was the address of the specialist’s office, 
building, street and city. In line with the city, and to the 
extreme right, was “19 .” Here the date was filled in. 

The wording, “To............ Dr.,” 
occupied a full line about the middle of the sheet. Below this 
was the line, “For professional services rendered.” Down still 
farther was a dollar sign preceding a blank line. Finally, at the 
foot, were the words in the center, “Received Payment.” 

The details of the statement could be filled in to make a 
very nice, attractive presentation—if the word “attractive” can 
ever be used in connection with a specialist’s fee! 

Live-wire printers of the country should be able to sell qual- 
ity printing built along this line and kindred ones to a great 
many specialists in the profession. High-grade fees merit high- 
grade printing. That kind will make it easier for the specialist 
to collect his lofty charges. 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Alone, Alone—All, All Alone! 

An editorial writer asks: “What does a printer mean by 
‘a makeup widow’?” 

Printers’ slang is witty. The makeup widow is the lone 
word at the end of a paragraph carelessly permitted to turn the 
column or page and stand without support either at the head 
of the next column or the beginning of the page. 


Its and It’s 


From Kansas City: “ We are using a line for a customer 
of ours in advertising which reads, ‘Its high quality makes it 
economical.’ Should there be an apostrophe between the ‘ t’ 
and the ‘s’? An expression of your opinion in this matter 
will be greatly appreciated.” 

But this is one place where an expression of opinion is 
nothing at all. “It’s” would mean “it is.” The possessive 
of the pronoun is “ its,” without an apostrophe. 


As As 


Vermont speaking: “I quote from The Saturday Evening 
Post: ‘All right thinking citizens look upon the Pennington 
Perambulator as essential a part of the American scene as the 
Rocky Mountains or corn on the cob.’ Is not the word ‘as’ 
omitted following ‘Perambulator’? To avoid the words ‘as as’ 
in sequence, I should write it, ‘citizens look upon it as a part 
of the American scene as essential as the Rocky Mountains.” 

The fact that this error seems to be increasingly common 
is no defense of it. It is, as Vermont says, dead wrong. One 
“as” has one job to do, the other “as” has another job to do. 
The rearrangement given is good. Another way out of the hole 
would be to say “consider it as essential a part,” and so on. 


Parenthesis With Comma or Period 


A Chicago editor who has disagreed with his printer about 
the placing of commas and periods in connection with paren- 
theses asks us to arbitrate. 

If an entire sentence is used as a parenthesis, the period 

has to be placed inside the close parenthesis. Example: “Ask 
John to meet you. (He will be in town that day.) If he misses 
You. o <” 
If the parenthesis is included within the sentence, the 
punctuation goes after the close parenthesis. Example: ‘Ask 
John to meet you (he will be in town that day), and if he can 
eax 

If the sentence is simple and unpunctuated, the parenthesis 
needs no additional punctuation. Example: “I (the writer) 
think . . .” 

If the parenthetic matter calls for independent punctuation, 
this should precede the close parenthesis, with main sentence 
punctuation following the “paren.” Example: “Where fore- 
sight and good morals exist (and do they not here?), the taxes 
domot .« . .” 

And this is the whole story. 


Still They Come! 


And now it’s Nebraska: “I notice you say ‘five-minute 
walk,’ ‘ten-foot pole.’ How about ‘two weeks’ time,’ ‘three 
hours’ service,’ and the like? How should ‘dollars’ be used as 
an adjective, ‘a ten-dollar goal’ or ‘a $10 goal’? ‘A four- 
thousand-dollar house’ or ‘a $4,000 house’? Please give me a 
sentence illustrating proper use of ‘proved’.” 

A good many people who know pretty well what they’re 
doing use the apostrophe in such expressions as “three hours’ 
service,” but I do not see it that way myself. It is not a pos- 
sessive. “Two weeks of time,” “three hours of service,’ seems 
to me to be the meaning. 

“A ten-dollar goal” looks better than “a $10 goal,” but 
when you get up into the thousands, or even the hundreds, the 
figures don’t seem so out of place, so unliterary. In newspaper 
work such a distinction would be quite proper—spell out up 
to 100, then use figures—but in literary texts it would be better 
to spell out always, when using “round” numbers. 

Probably the last question is asked with one eye on 
“proven.” In law they say “not proven,” but most writers 
now prefer to give the verb the regular conjugation. Thus: 
“Tt was proved to our satisfaction”; “a proved fact’’; ‘“‘a state- 
ment of proved authenticity.” 


A Badly Mixed Fraction 

From Michigan: “The National Printer-Journalist opens a 
paragraph thus: ‘Six-!4 point on a 7-point slug .” Any 
printer knows that figures should not be used at the beginning 
of a paragraph, but I certainly should consider the fraction 
as part of the number and spell it out also, as I would if it were 
‘Twenty-four-point,’ even though it might take some few picas 
more of space.” 

Right-o! Might as well break a rule as only half keep it. 
But then, I see paragraphs begun with arabic numerals, quite 
frequently, in the alumni weekly of one of our famous old 
eastern universities. If these people gained anything by break- 
ing the old rule, I’d think they were cleverly progressive. But 
apparently there is nothing to explain it but either ignorance 
or indifference or sheer defiance of custom. 


Wangling Tadpoles 

Dr. Vizetelly remarks: “I have just read your very interest- 
ing department in THE INLAND PRINTER for December. Thank 
you for the concluding paragraph, which summarizes the situa- 
tion authoritatively and which may perhaps bring some of our 
innovators back into line. Honestly, sometimes I could scream 
when I see a period floating in the blank space at the end of a 
line, or a comma, like a submarine or perhaps better, a tadpole, 
wangling away from its base.” 

In answer to the question “Why is a comma placed inside 
the close quote in general use and on the outside in legal mat- 
ter?” I remarked that the comma is placed inside “only for 
looks.” 
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An Argument in Boston 

Boston—that’s where the beans and brains are—cuts the 
corner of the plate with this fast one: “Kindly settle this argu- 
ment. Here’s the sentence as it was printed: ‘The orchestra are 
dropping into the pit to test their wind pressure.’ A says it 
should read “The orchestra is dropping into the pit to test their 
wind pressure.’ B says, if you change ‘are’ to ‘is,’ you will have 
to change ‘their’ to ‘its.’ Who is correct, and why?” 

Many good authorities okay plural verb with collective 
noun when thought is of the individual parts. If you accept this, 
the argument ends, for ‘are’ and ‘their’ would both be correct. 
I can’t see any satisfactory defense for A’s position, using both 
the singular and the plural. He would have to say that he 
thought first of the orchestra as a unit, next of the individual 
members. But you can’t have summer and winter the same day. 
Personally, I find it very hard to switch from the grammat- 


RE your sentences all nicely buttoned up? 
fs Or are some of the buttons off, others 
) hanging by a loose thread, and some negli- 
gently left unfastened? A_ beautifully 
dressed woman with a button off her shoe 
would be a sad sight. A gentleman without 
a back collar button is in danger of losing 
4 his social standing. Buttons are sometimes 
strictly utilitarian, sometimes merely ornamental. A man who 
wears suspenders must have buttons to hitch them to, but for 
the wearer of a belt the buttons are waste. The useless little 
buttons on the end of a man’s coat sleeve are nothing but relics 
of the time when coat sleeves really opened at the bottom. 
These ideas about buttons may seem trivial and irrelevant, but 
they can all be used in the study of speech properly put 
together or loosely constructed. The precisian buttons up his 
sentences like the uniform of a West Point cadet on dress 
parade; the free and easy writer or speaker loosens his verbal 
garments like a man trying to be comfortable after an old- 
fashioned Sunday dinner. 

Sentences are buttoned with the little gadgets of inflection 
and syntax; and we are going to take a look at them with 
Prof. George Philip Krapp, of Columbia, who gives them the 
last chapter in his book, “The English Language in America.” 
To begin with, he says you might expect, from the large mix- 
ture of foreign elements in the language, that some of the other 
languages’ tricks of putting words together would also have 
been adopted. It is sometimes asserted that the expression 
“different than,” so much detested by the purists and so 
extremely popular with the crowd, came to us from the Ger- 
mans; but as it can be found in the writings of Addison, Steele 
and DeFoe, and of later masters of composition like Coleridge, 
DeQuincey and Newman, it is difficult either to “blame it on” 
the German language or to fight it bitterly in current usage. 


Professor Krapp says it is wrong to attribute to German 
influence the unexpressed but understood use of the verb 
“want” with “go” or “come.” He says mid-western use of it 
proves that it is “native and popular.” It compares with the 
German idiom, “Ich will hinein,” “I want (to come) in.” “The 
New Purchase,” published in 1843, has this: “She know’d we 
wanted over,” that is, to cross the ferry. “I want in,” “I want 
out,” are thought of in the east as Pennsylvania Dutch. But 
you can ride a goodly distance west from Pennsylvania and 
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ically singular form of a collective noun to the plurality of 
the parts. I think of “army,” “class,” “family,” “company,” 
“orchestra” as inescapable singulars. If I want to switch over 
to the individual members, I need a new subject and a new 
verb. I would myself say, “The orchestra is dropping into the 
pit, the musicians are testing,” etc. Or, “The orchestra members 
are dropping into the pit to test their wind pressure.” It’s just 
as easy, and forestalls criticism. 


What Would a Few Number Be? 

From Philadelphia: “Is it correct to say ‘the number is 
few’? Does not ‘appreciate’ mean ‘to understand’ rather than 
‘to thank’? Can I say ‘I greatly appreciate your kindness’?” 

Say “the number is small,” or “there are few.” “Appreciate” 
means, etymologically, “to put a price on.” Careful speakers 
and writers use it in the sense of “value correctly.” It is better 
not to use qualifying adverbs with it, like “greatly” or “highly.” 





hear some one on the train saying “I want off here.”” The most 
scrupulous grammarian would never criticize any one for say- 
ing “I want my coat off,” though there is an elided infinitive 
after “want.” The speaker wants his coat to be off, to be 
taken off. The most careful-spoken of language scholars might 
say to his printer, “I want this out.” And after all, that is 
almost exactly a match for the colloquial “I want out,” an 
expression in which there is simply one more omission of the 
object of the verb, namely: “I want (myself) out.” As such 
constructions can be found in English all the way back to the 
Anglo-Saxon, it is likely that the resemblance is nothing more 
than one of the expectable marks of cousinship between Eng- 
lish and German, and not a corruption of English idiom by 
German influence. 

In formal speech or careful writing, the conjugation of 
English verbs is well settled, but in common speech there are 
many variations. Do you say “dived” or “dove”? The past 
tense of “glide” is almost universally “glided,” but Shelley 
wrote “We glode o’er a pellucid plain.” Did the exigencies of 
meter force him into a concession, or did “glode” ‘come natu- 
ral” to him? How wicked is it to say “I swum across the river’; 
“The ship sunk”; “I see him yesterday’? There is some light 
in the fact that you would expect the folks who use such 
expressions to say also “acrost” and “yestidday.” Good people 
—but not polished in their speech. God bless ’em for doing 
the rough work of the world and keepin’ it stiddy! 

Inflection and syntax might be called dreary subjects by 
the modern pep boys, but they receive constant tribute from 
the proofreader members of this journal’s “family.” People 
who despise the words are constantly attending to the things 
they denote. Should we insist on discipline in the early stages 
of public education, and make boys and girls fight their way 
through formal grammar, parsing, analyzing and diagramming 
sentences, so as to learn the anatomy of language, or should 
we give them language study in a brand new form, with new 
names for everything? The Proofroom department is all the 
time answering queries that show how the askers are fumbling 
and groping, conscious of the fact that there are rules and 
principles making correct expression attainable by all who 
will take the trouble to master them; but the gropers are 
either unable or unwilling to pay the price of mastery. 

Reading Professor Krapp’s chapter “Inflection and Syntax’ 
has helped me to see more clearly what underlies the steady 
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run of Proofroom questions on grammatical forms. It is, fail- 
ure to differentiate between the looseness of common speech 
and the discipline of formal expression. Frequently the ques- 
tions leave the department editor feeling that he has been 
unfairly made to appear a purist or pedant. It is like the 
ancient gag of asking a man if he has stopped beating his wife. 
If he says “yes,” it is an admission that he used to do it. If 
he says “no,” that he is still doing it. Either way, he is in bad. 

If you heard me say “I ketched him” or “I was nearly 
drownded,” you would know I was having fun, playing with 
words. From a farmer of the old-fashioned type, whose ances- 
tors had been on the soil for generations, you would accept the 
words as natural, honest speech. If you would criticize him 
for using them, you would be low down enough to despise his 
honest work clothes. If he carefully said “caught” and 
“drowned,” you might find the correct grammatical forms as 
incongruous as the plowboy’s idea of a get-up for a holiday 
trip to the big burg. There is strength in simple honesty, and 
I have known old-fashioned farm folk whose rugged sincerity 
gave nothing less than grandeur to their homely speech. It 
made the mincing speech of town people seem thin and pale. 

Anybody who would write, for publication, “he seen it,” 
“he done it,” “he come yesterday,” might have ideas worth 
presenting to the public, of course, but would stand greatly in 
need of a friend to correct his copy. And as a rule the people 
who talk that way are much too intelligent, much too honest 
with themselves, to attempt writing for any but friendly eyes, 
or expose themselves to any but kindly criticism. In fact, they 
are apt to be more apologetic than they need be, for those to 
whom they could acceptably make such apologies would almost 
certainly be persons of smaller dimensions in other and more 
important respects. 

“Snuck” for “sneaked,” ‘“crope” for “crept,” these are 
rural colloquialisms; but not so much more horrible as some 
urbanites might think than their own “dreamt” for “dreamed,” 
“plead” (pronounced “pled”) for “pleaded.” And some edu- 
cated folks like to say “gotten” in the perfect tense, “I have 
long since gotten tired of it.” For my part, I dislike “gotten” 
except in compounds with the participle, as in “ill gotten 
gains.” And I am not at all sure that I would fight for even 
that bit of discrimination; “ill got gains” doesn’t hurt my ear. 

“Et” for “ate,” and even such strictly limited colloquial- 
isms as “housen” for “houses,” simply continue old English 
usage. Among isolated groups, such as the Kentucky moun- 
taineers, the South Jersey Pineys and the Ramapo whites in 
North Jersey, you hear delightful survivals of the speech of 
Elizabethan days. But those isolated populations are rapidly 
being made over modern, and the curious provincialisms are 
being squeezed out of existence by the march of progress. 
“Het” failed of sanction by only a narrow margin. Webster 
in his early days endorsed it as good use. Why did we settle 
on “ring, rang, rung,” but not on “cling, clang, clung’? Why 
do we say “‘it swung” instead of “it swang”’? 

You see, there is so much of authority in “the best usage,” 
as we say, that the individual who strikes out for himself is 
apt to suffer. The rebel against the conventions of speech is 
“in” as bad as the rebel against custom in clothes or manners. 
A man has the same “right” to say “I seen him” in polite (pol- 
ished) company that he has to go to church without a necktie. 
But he makes himself equally conspicuous. 

But, again, there is so much defense for some seeming 
irregularities that the standardized majority should be a bit 
slow to criticize, first making sure of all the circumstances, 
extenuating as well as incriminating, that surround the case. 
In between the wearing of a modish necktie and a state of 
complete pagan tielessness is the possibility of wearing the 
neck gear of an earlier day. A countryman might go on wear- 
ing such a stock as was the habit of his old grandfather in 
the days when old gentlemen recalled the fervor of a youth 
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responding to the challenge of Henry Clay’s oratory; and look 
dignified, though not “stylish.” 

If a man says “Where was you,” we think him either illit- 
erate or incurably indifferent to the conventions of speech. 
But, as I recall the Anglo-Saxon studied in college days a 
quarter of a century ago, I think of two forms of the second 
person singular, “waes” and “waere,” ancestors of “was” and 
“were.” Even if one should be indicative and the other sub- 
junctive, it is easy enough to see how they could come down 
through the centuries without such distinctions surviving, and 
give us a “refined” form “were” and a “popular” form “was” 
to vie for favor in the ordinary indicative. 

John Adams was a New England high-up, but in his 
“Works” you will find such expressions as this: “You regret 
your loss, but why? Was you fond of seeing or thinking that 
others saw and admired so stately a pile?” In the best eight- 
eenth century writings “you was” is met constantly. In fact, 
I wouldn’t wonder a bit if it found favor with the aristocrats 
from the very fact that “were” had popular support. It’s fre- 
quently true that aristocrats are more moved in their choices 
by the necessity of being unlike the mob than by any genuine 
logic. They think any difference must prove their superiority. 

What we think of as the errors of common speech all have 
reasonable explanations. By way of illustration, consider “them 
boys.” In Old English, “them” was “heom.” It weakened to 
“hem.” The aspirate easily dropped out, and “’em” resulted. 
The difference between visual and aural tests must be allowed 
for. The common people used words by sound, not spelling. 
Using “ ’em” in a weak position after a verb or preposition, “T 
saw ’em go,” “I gave it to ’em,” the full form “them” turned 
into specialized uses, became emphatic, demonstrative. It had 
adjectival force in “them boys,” noun force in “Them is the 
boys.” In standard speech we say “that boy,” “those boys’; 
but “those” as the plural of “that” developed slowly. In Old 
English it was “tho.” 

In writing and in print we have to be more or less particu- 
lar, but at that, it is easy to overdo the thing. There is a 
robustiousness that goes with plain folks’ speech which is some- 
times good even in rather formal expression. There are times 
when I like “ain’t.” It has no sanction, nowadays. But it seems 
to me defensible as a contraction of “am not.” In the second 
and third persons it is vile, but in the first person it has no 
horror for the natural ear. And my free spirit ranges joyously 
and unapologetically back to the times when “don’t” was 
entirely satisfactory as a contraction for “do not.” Perhaps 
such an expression as “No, he don’t,” which can have no 
defense in grammar, owes its existence to the eternal playboy 
in us all, making it a delight to defy the precisians and those 
whom Professor Krapp describes as “microscopical purists.” 

What can we get, constructively, out of all this? 

First, that language is as much alive as the people who use 
it, and is not going to be all tied up in rules. Second, that the 
more one knows about language, the more tolerant he is bound 
to become, the less arbitrary and critical. Speech without blem- 
ish is beautiful. But overrefinement is a blemish. Speech self- 
consciousness is as bad as clothes self-consciousness. 

It is worth while to study language, but the gains must be 
incorporated in your natural manner to be good. Avoid affecta- 
tion. Do not dress up in your Sunday best and feel awkward. 
Do not try to talk up or write up to those who use a more 
classical or academic speech than yours, or talk down or write 
down to those whom you think accustomed to more free and 
easy expression than is your wont. 

As a proofreader, with whatever editorial power may be 
granted to you in your daily work, don’t change a word unless 
you can give an airtight reason. A word that is good in one 
context may be less good in another. A splendid organ, this 
language of ours. Its riches are available to all who will pay 
the price of a little work. 
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“he Lrinter of Harrisburg 


By RoBerT F. SALADE 


—N Harrisburg lives one of the best known 
American master printers, so widely known 
) that one can hardly think of Harrisburg 
without thinking at the same time of his 
name, J. Horace McFarland. His history 
is so important and interesting that it occu- 
pies a prominent place in “Who’s Who in 
America.” J. Horace McFarland is a quiet 
man, one who talks little about himself. He has never been 
much of a “trumpet-blower,” yet he has accomplished a tre- 
mendous amount of good work for his home town and for many 
other towns and cities throughout America. He 
is a man of great versatility. We have to think 
of him as printer, author, magazine writer, edi- 
tor, horticulturist, photographer, lecturer on 
civic, scenic and horticultural subjects, business 
man, book publisher, traveler, and as one of the 
greatest workers for civic improvements. 

Mr. McFarland’s success in the printing 
business is based on the idea of specialization. 
He was fortunate in choosing a unique “spe- 
cialty” line that was most suitable to his natural 
talents, environment and temperament. Upon his 
advent in the printing business the idea came to 
him that printing for nurserymen would be worth 
while, and his success in this field is indicated by 
the fact that today he is recognized as the lead- 
ing printer of horticultural literature and pic- 
tures in America, if not in the entire world. 

J. Horace McFarland was born in McAlis- 
terville, Pennsylvania, September 24, 1859. His 
early education was received in a private school in Harrisburg, 
from 1867 to 1871; but after having graduated from that 
school he continued private reading and study; in truth, he has 
been a student all his life. On April 28, 1871, his father, Col. 
George F. McFarland, began the publication of a weekly news- 
paper at McAlisterville, The Temperance Vindicator, “the 
seven years’ continuance of which succeeded in doing several 
things,” explained Horace. “In the first place, it eventually 
disposed of my father’s accumulations, resulting in the loss of 
a charming home in which I had expected to live all my life. 
In the second place, it changed my ideals; as a twelve-year boy 
rather poorly equipped physically, I already believed I was to 
be an analytical chemist, with organ-playing on the side. The 
third happening was inevitable—that once my fingers became 
smeared with printing ink they stayed smeared. 

“While my father was publishing that temperance paper, 
which, by the way, was one of the first and most vigorous 
advocates of prohibition in the United States, he was also oper- 
ating a small nursery and a greenhouse. But at that time my 
mind was made up as to chemistry and organ-playing. When 
the ‘call’ to printing became dominant, however, it occurred 
to me that printing for nurserymen would be worth while, and 
on January 1, 1878, I naturally drifted into that business, after 
the newspaper had ceased publication, and after I came into 
possession of what was left of an exceedingly poor printing 
outfit, in compensation for wages due me.” 

The reminiscences of Mr. McFarland are delightfully inter- 
esting, and would no doubt form an excellent book. I can not 
resist the opportunity to quote a few excerpts: 

In the early days of my business I was doing an eight-page 
nursery price list, which I had to print two pages at a time on a 
foot-power Liberty press. I had at that time only about fifty 
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pounds of brevier type, and suddenly ran out of figures for the 
prices. Sorts were ordered from the old supply firm of Collins & 
McLeester, of Philadelphia. When they arrived and were put into 
use, I discovered that the new figures were about four one- 
thousandths of an inch lower than the other type characters! How 
well do I remember the first “overlays” I ever cut, consisting of 
tiny squares of paper the size of the brevier figures, which had to 
be carefully pasted on the tympan of the little press in order to 
make the new sorts print! 

I mailed out to a list of nurserymen a quantity of post cards, 
announcing my capacity as a printer of horticultural matter. In 
response to this little advertising campaign, W. A. Richardson, a 
rosarian, of Louisville, became interested, and in 
consequence of the correspondence that followed I 
made for him a rose catalogue, a copy of which I 
should now like to have. It was printed from new 
type, because by that time my borrowing capacity 
had increased, and I had persuaded the MacKellar 
typefoundry to cut for me a minion size of type of 
the then new Binney face. The sixteen-page forms 
for that catalogue were locked up and hauled to a 
local pressroom. The cover for the catalogue was 
printed on a foot-operated Universal press which I 
had proudly bought. Sometimes I think that it 
would be good for the pressfeeders of today if they 
had to “kick off” fifteen thousand impressions of 
a heavy form on a small press, so as to learn the 
value of accurate feeding and avoid frequent use of 
the throw-off. 

About the time referred to I engaged an appren- 
tice and had inherited a workman from the old 
newspaper outfit. Not long ago this workman com- 
pleted his fifty-second year of employment with 
my father and me. As my business developed I 
found it necessary to gradually enlarge the plant. Among other new 
equipment a cylinder press was purchased, and this had to be 
rebuilt on the floor of my one-legged pressroom. The two and one- 
half horse-power steam engine, which took the place of my tired 
legs, also got tired in time, and a ten horse-power engine was in 
service at the time when the great Johnstown flood rushed water 
into the pit where it was installed. 

The old ideals as to horticultural printing have been maintained, 
and I think very much advanced. An adventure in 1894 and 1895 
into the management of the first color-engraving and three-color 
printing establishment on this hemisphere, under the supervision of 
that real genius, William Kurtz, that establishment (in New York) 
including engraving and both lithography and typographic printing 
in colors, gave me a much wider horizon and showed me how much 
photography meant to the thing I had in mind, There followed 
years in which my constant balance for the suitcase in the left hand 
was a fifty-five-pound camera outfit which I took pretty well over 
the United States and made pictures of things that were growing. 
This peculiar part of the printing business has developed into a 
collection of well up toward 50,000 horticultural negatives—prob- 
ably the largest collection of its kind anywhere, and maintained 
under careful filing conditions as an adjunct to the horticultural 
printing business. 

Naturally, the New York contacts put me close to the inside of 
color printing, and I have tried to stay inside ever since, following 
each successive alleged discovery, but finding today that no better 
results are being attained, and that no revolutionary methods com- 
mercially prevail differing materially from the good work of the 
Coloritype Company, of which I was manager thirty-one years ago 
in New York city. 

The New York contacts led me into magazine and book ambi- 
tions, An extraordinary relationship with a man who was accus- 
tomed to spur up young men, the late Lawson Valentine, came 
through a roundabout endeavor to sell a book of floral designs 
printed in colors, in collaboration with a Philadelphia engraver who 
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is still alive. Valentine brought me in touch with broader magazine 
work, and also with big men and large thoughts. I do not recall 
how I came in contact with Dr. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University, 
but I do know that I printed things he wrote in magazines and 
then I began to print books that he edited and wrote for the 
Macmillan Company, the result being three really great cyclo- 
pedias. One of these, the six-volume “Standard Cyclopedia of Hor- 
ticulture,’ I think I am justified in saying, will stand as a monu- 
ment to my typographic and color-printing ideals, even though it 
was done eight or nine years ago. 

It was through Dr, Bailey’s friendship that a contact was made 
which resulted rather suddenly in the production of Country Life 
in America under my hands, as to design, format and mostly illus- 
tration. For the first three years of the life of that interesting 
periodical, beginning in November, 1901, I furnished all the con- 
tents, designs, a third of the cover designs and most of the photo- 
graphic illustrations. Also there was set a new scale and quality of 
periodical printing. 

Country Life in America left the J. Horace McFarland 
Company when Doubleday, Page & Co. decided to publish all 
their periodicals in their own plant. Other similar publications 
also followed the one referred to, and one of them did not 
“evaporate” until it had removed something like $50,000 of 
resources from the McFarland company. On this point Mr. 
McFarland remarked in his optimistic way: 


I think the friendships that came with that fifty thousand dol- 
lars’ loss were well worth the money, to say nothing of the broader 
associations gained. Magazines have ceased to be of great impor- 
tance to the Mount Pleasant Press be- 
cause catalogues have become more 
important. The ideals of our house 
have developed into a strong desire 
not to produce mere printing for any 
one, but to sell such service as thought- 
ful printing and capable illustrating 
can properly accomplish for things we 
believe ought to be sold. 

In the nearly fifty-five years since 
my printing connection began there 
have come to be associated with me 
men and women of capacity, ambition 
and fidelity, some of whom die but 
few of whom resign. It is this group 
of thoughtful, interested, intelligent 
workers that now keep me as a sort 
of idealistic controller of the Mount 
Pleasant Press, which is financially suc- 
cessful, and which seems also to have 
a reputation for doing whatever it 
undertakes with intelligence and care, 
and with an idea to actual results. 
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In these ways I have come considerably in contact with the lead- 
ers in printing. It was necessary some years ago to split away from 
myself a strong ambition to do what is called “fine” printing, by 
which I mean an imitation of William Morris’s lovely decorations 
that have been done with the printing press, types, ornaments and 
similar evidences of the fact that the designers and executors of 
these pleasing things don’t care a hoot what they print so long as 
it is “pretty” when printed. 

I continue to conceive that the great function of the printed 
word is to transfer thought, and worth-while thought at that, and 
that printing ideals are best served when this thought transference 
is as nearly unconscious as an agreeable operation ever can be. With 
this dominant thought I have increasingly opposed senseless orna- 
mentation, have grown more and more full of admiration of the 
type faces that are the best translation of the old forms coming 
down to us from manuscripts and ingrained in the very substance 
of our beings. Also I have demanded clean, clear printing with 
plenty of color, well managed open spaces, and just the same sort 
of agreeable appearance in a finished book, magazine or catalogue 
that is given by a well dressed, intelligent person with whom con- 
versation is a greater joy than inspection of oddities of clothes. I 
conceive that whatever I can do in the years that remain to me is to 
insist that the proper place for fine printing is in the common things 
that the common people see will be better worth while than a few 
examples of wide margined, uncut, nearly illegible, overornamented 
folios and books that are more decoration than printing. 

In answer to my question, Mr. McFarland said that he was 
driven into the art of photography after learning that the 
average photographer is a good workman when it comes to 
making portraits of people, but that 
he is not a success in the work of 
making first-class pictures of flow- 
ers, vegetables, trees or plants. In 
this line of work Mr. McFarland 
was a pioneer, and he personally de- 
veloped lenses, cameras, appliances 
and methods. His remarkable collec- 
tion of nearly 50,000 outdoor pho- 
tographs is of great educational 
value, and furnishes authentic pic- 
tures of flowers, trees, plants, and 
so on, for reproduction in books, cat- 
alogues and magazines. Excellent 
| lantern slides are also made from the 
original photographs (for his use in 
illustrated lectures and travel talks); 
the slides are colored, true to nature, 
in a separate department of the 
Mount Pleasant Press. Mr. McFar- 
land understands both “black” and 
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color photography from A to Z. When the news of the auto- 
chrome development came from abroad he fortunately received 
early notice of it, and was quick in sending for several sets of 
the new autochrome plates. These he received some five or six 
months before their commercial introduction into this country, 
and he had the pleasure of making the first autochrome expo- 
sure in America. This process of color photography is still 
being followed at the Mount Pleasant Press to some extent, 
but Mr. McFarland states that he does not rely on it, because 
of the unreliability of the plates, and because of the general 
difficulty of the process as a practical commercial adjunct. 
“T have followed every new process of this class,” he said, 
“without finding that there has been any really practicable 
and readily usable method of actual color photography beyond 
the autochrome process referred to.” 

I had heard of certain kinds of welfare work being done 
for employees of the Mount Pleasant Press and, upon inter- 
viewing Mr. McFarland on that subject, I was greatly pleased 
with his answer to the question: 

The Mount Pleasant Press organization is small enough so that 
there can be considerable individualizing. A dozen or more years 
ago I provided lecture courses and social opportunities in our own 
assembly hall, and I found that it was tending too much toward 
the idea that when the boss believed in roast beef without salt 
everybody else had to have roast beef without salt. 

As it stands now, the advantages of working in the Mount 
Pleasant Press include permanent jobs for good people, with no 
layoff in dull times; wages fixed on quality of performance rather 
than on any endeavor to secure the highest reward for the least 
work; vacations with pay up to two weeks, graded on the basis 
of an extra day a year beyond the first week, given in a year; group 
insurance up to two thousand dollars a person, paid for by the 
company and increasing from one thousand as the years go on; 
casualty insurance covering sickness and non-occupational accidents 
at an exceedingly low rate paid for in easy payments by the people 
in the shop; and the understanding that any one who wants to buy 
a home will be assisted in a completely self-respecting way through 
proper building association relations. 

The shop is clean, orderly and decent. Cases of illness are looked 
up sharply, and twice a week there is opportunity for any one to 
consult one of the best doctors in the town, who comes here for 
that purpose. Those taking employment are compelled to pass the 
doctor’s eye, so that we may be sure of fitness. Ventilation in the 
plant is given particular attention, and in cases where serious dis- 
eases have developed, almost altogether from outside infection, we 
have gone considerably further than the state compensation act and 
the insurance company’s policies and regulations specify. 

We try to teach boys and girls to become good printers by 
orderly and definite classwork, though this feature is not as well 
done as we hope to have it. There is a fine feeling of codperation 
in many ways, as, for example, I noted that the cashier had bought 
in Florida some fourteen hundred pounds of the finest pecans, 
which were divided at cost among those who wanted them. We 
buy roses and bulbs for our people at wholesale prices, and we are 
anxious that all who care to shall have gardens. 

On January 1, 1925, Mr. McFarland retired from the presi- 
dency of the American Civic Association after twenty years 
of service, because it was necessary for him to have some relax- 
ation. In recognition of his civic service, in June, 1924, he was 
given the degree of “Doctor of Humane Letters” by Dickinson 
College. 

On the horticulture side of his life he has accomplished 
many good works that are not mentioned in ‘“Who’s Who in 
America” or elsewhere. Beginning with the year 1916 he has 
issued the American Rose Annual, a handsome book with 
numerous illustrations, and edited by himself for the American 
Rose Society. Under its stimulation that organization has 
expanded from a membership of 286, in 1916, to nearly five 
thousand rose-loving individuals in every state and province 
in America, and in twenty-five foreign countries. 

For many years he has been a contributor of special articles 
and photographs to national magazines, including The Delin- 
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eator, The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Country Gentleman, 
House and Garden, The Garden Magazine, Better Homes and 
Gardens, and similar periodicals. His record as a lecturer is 
without parallel in graphic arts circles; during his connection 
with the Mount Pleasant Press he has addressed more than 
five hundred American communities on horticultural, floral, 
civic betterment and other subjects. 

He was secretary of the Municipal League of Harrisburg in 
1901, and was a member of the Harrisburg Park Commission 
from 1905 to 1913. He was president of the Harrisburg Board 
of Trade in 1912-1913; was president of the American League 
for Civic Improvement from 1902 to 1904, and vice-president 
of the National Municipal League in 1912. 

During the year 1911 Mr. McFarland conducted a cam- 
paign for the preservation of Niagara Falls and for the devel- 
opment of national parks. In 1918-1919 he was treasurer of the 
committee on living conditions of war workers, Department of 
Labor. He was a member of the commission on zoning, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in the year 1921. He is a member of the 
City Planning Institute, the American Rose Society and Nurs- 
erymen’s Association. In 1916 he became commissioner of the 
American joint committee on horticulture nomenclature, and in 
the year 1920 was chairman of the commission on horticulture 
quarantine. 

Moreover, he is a member of the City Club of Philadelphia, 
the City Club of New York, the Harrisburg Country Club and 
the Cosmos Club of Washington. 

Mr. McFarland is the author of a number of well known 
books, including “The Photography of Flowers and Trees” 
(1902); “Beginning to Know the Trees” (1904); “Laying 
Out the Home Grounds” (1915); “My Growing Garden” 
(1915), and “The Rose in America” (1923). The last-named 
work is now regarded in horticultural circles as a standard 
authoritative book on American rose culture. 


Printing Equipment “Ghen and Now 


By WALTER PANNELL 


When we hear a workman contemptuously refer to the 
shop in which he works as a “ junk pile ” and belittle its equip- 
ment, we are reminded that print shops of even scantier 
equipment were the forerunners of some of the large printing 
establishments and that the lessons learned in these “ junk 
shops ” were the “ making” of some of the best printers in 
the country. If there were some way of finding out, we be- 
lieve that figures would justify the statement that a prepon- 
derant number of weekly newspapers published in the United 
States are direct descendants of some poorly printed sheet, 
issued from a “junk pile” equipped with the proverbial 
“wagon load” of equipment. 

Frank D. Northrup, a printer of the old school, who is 
now a successful business man of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
started the first newspaper in Dewey county, Oklahoma, with 
the proverbial wagon load of equipment. He hired a freighter 
to haul it from Woodward to Taloga, fifty miles away, where 
his newspaper was established. The story is told that he had 
no particular destination in view, but that his freighter be- 
came bogged in the quicksand of the South Canadian river — 
which early had earned the sobriquet of “ old boggy.” There 
Northrup unloaded his “ outfit ” and pulled the first issue of 
the Taloga Accident from an old army press, which, with a 
few battered fonts of type, constituted his sole equipment. 

Lack of equipment did not seem to bother this journalistic 
pioneer of Oklahoma; he published his paper for several 
months in a tent before moving it into a substantial building 
constructed of cedar logs. In a recent newspaper article, he 
refers to those days as “the happiest and most profitable ” 
part of his life. 
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By Martin HEIR 


Author ‘Printing Estimaters’ Red Book” and ‘“‘How to Figure Composition.” 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. Personal replies by 
letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 


How to &stimate Printing 


Lesson No. 19 


SPECIALTY PRESSES.—High-speed automatic presses for 
specialty printing are gaining in popularity every day, as the 
demand for speed and specialty work is growing. Although such 
presses may not as yet be said to have become regular equip- 
ment of the pressroom, it is nevertheless important that the 





One of the Many Models of the Meisel Press 


up-to-date estimator be fully acquainted with their operation 
and production possibilities. That’s the main reason why we 
include them in this course. 

The Meisel Rotary Presses—These machines are manu- 
factured and marketed to meet practically every need for high- 
speed printing in one or more colors. They are, therefore, built 
in a number of models and sizes. The intention of the manu- 
facturers has been to produce presses which would finish the 
job in one operation through the press, no matter what the 
requirements might be, and they have succeeded admirably. 
For instance, the press illustrated herewith prints in three 
colors, numbers, perforates crosswise and lengthwise, slits, 
cuts and delivers the sheets flat at the rate of ten to twelve 
thousand sheets an hour. It is used for printing tickets, street 
car transfers, manifold work, wrappers, labels, coupons, inserts, 
coin wrappers, etc. Other presses are built for the printing of 
magazines, catalogues, time tables, circulars, telegraph blanks, 
etc., printed on both sides of the sheet in one operation. The 
production ranges from four thousand to thirteen thousand 
an hour, according to the class of work produced. Telegraph 
blanks, for instance, are produced in the plant of the Western 


Electric Company, Chicago, at the rate of 75,000 an hour, with 
six blanks to the sheet. Where the estimator is figuring work 
for these presses it is advisable to obtain information from 
the pressroom regarding the machines available and their aver- 
age production. There are so many different kinds of these 
machines that a general production average is out of question. 

The Kidder Presses—These presses are manufactured in 
models ranging from the 8 by 12 inch flat-bed roll-fed machine 
to rotaries of large size. The roll-fed platens will print in one 
or more colors in one operation at a production of 3,000 to 
3,500 sheets an hour. They are used for the production of 
tickets of a great variety, labels of many shapes and forms, 
laundry lists, deposit slips, merchandise tags, etc. There are 
four sizes of this model, 8 by 12, 12 by 16, 12 by 26, and 15 by 
30. They print forms in one color up to the limit of their size, 
while in two colors the size of the form is limited to a fraction 
less than one-half the short side of the form. For instance, the 
15 by 30 press will print a two-color form 7% by 30 inches. 

The rotaries will print in from one to four colors in one 
operation at a speed of from 4,000 to 8,000, according to model 





One of the Latest Models of the Kidder Press 


and quality of work. The model illustrated is one of the latest 
creations of the Kidder company, and will do practically every- 
thing that a printing press may be expected to do. 

The New Era Press is a roll-fed flat-bed press built in sec- 
tions for printing one or more colors on both sides of the sheet. 
It will print on paper, cardboard or cloth, thus being an ideal 
machine for the production of shipping tags. It slits, punches, 
perforates, numbers, cuts, scores, reinforces and eyelets tags 
or other work of a like nature, all in one operation. The product 
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is delivered slit, cut into sheets, or rewound, counted and sepa- 
rated in bundles, as desired. Production: 6,500 to 7,500 printed 
sheets an hour. 

The Stokes and Smith Press is designed especially for the 
printing of letterheads and other stationery, office and shop 
forms, bills of lading, folders, circulars, labels, railroad and 
government forms, and envelopes. It is especially adapted for 
envelope printing, whether in blank form or folded; open end 
and commercial envelopes may be printed at the top speed of 





The Stokes and Smith Press 


the press. The feeding is automatic. The press prints from 
curved electrotypes at the rate of 6,000 to 8,000 an hour. It 
will handle any stock from tissue to six-ply cardboard; mini- 
mum size, 2 by 6 inches; maximum, 16% by 19 inches. 

The M-24 Press is designed to print to hairline register at 
the rate of 3,600 an hour on light stock, while heavier stock 
may be printed at the rate of 4,500 an hour. It will take sheets 
3 by 5 to 9% by 12% inches, thus covering practically every 
size in the commercial field. It may be hand-fed, but it also 
has an air or suction automatic feed. It is what is 
called an oscillating two-revolution cylinder jobber 
with rigid impression control. 

PaPeR RULING.—This is probably the most com- 
plicated operation ever coming within the printing 
estimator’s sphere of activities, and few are capable 
of handling the job properly: first, because of the 
great variety of forms to be ruled; second, because 
of the variation in the production possibilities of the 
different ruling machines; and, third, because of the 
importance of the copy to be followed. Unless copy 
is clear and made by some one who understands all 
the intricacies of the ruling machine, added costs are 
bound to follow, because drops and lifts improperly placed may 
add extra runnings through the machine. We will, therefore, 
advise all our students who have ruling to estimate to study 
carefully John J. Pleger’s book on “Paper Ruling.” The author 
is a recognized authority in his line and talks from years of 
experience. It may be had from The Inland Printer Company. 

There are three recognized pen ruling machines: Hickok, 
Dewey and Lindbladh. The Hickok is manufactured in the 
following models: One, two and three beam, a double with 
single striker-beam above and below, a dual “L,” a quadruple 
“L” and an index card machine; the Dewey likewise is manu- 
factured in the regular beam styles, also in a two-side feint-line, 
a dual “L” and an automatic card model; the Lindbladh is an 
angle or “L” model. 

The angle or “L” machines are designed to rule the sheet 
both horizontally and vertically with one feeding; the two-side 
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machines to rule both sides in one direction with one feeding. 
The quadruple “L” machine is composed of two double-deck 
machines and will rule down and cross lines on both sides of 
the sheet by one feeding. The two-side feint-line model is made 
for rapid feint-line work or for large stock runs. 

The average production of a ruling machine depends on the 
temperature and humidity in the shop, intricacy of the pattern 
to be ruled and the size and quality of the stock. Speed in feed- 
ing is largely dependent upon the convenient size of the stock. 
Bond paper can not be ruled as fast as flats, because of the 
hardness of the stock. Ledger paper is ruled with greater care 
and consequently more slowly than flats and bonds, because 
of the cost of the stock. Patterns with heavy colors, like purple, 
blue and green, require longer time to dry, thus diminishing the 
output. Stock to be ruled must always be squared before it is 
fed to the ruling machine. 

Bearing these points in mind, it may be stated that a good 
feeder can average 2,000 sheets of folio an hour, under average 
humidity conditions; double cap, 17 by 28, 1,800 an hour, if 
run the short way; the long way, 1,200 to 1,300. Double demy 
run the 32-inch way, about 1,000. 

But there are a number of cost items connected with a rul- 
ing job before the stock gets to the feedboard of the machine. 
The machine must be made ready for the job, the pens and the 
striker must be set, etc. The more complicated the pattern is, 
the greater the cost of preparation will be. The following may 
be considered as a fair average for such preparatory work: 


SETTING HEAD, FOOT AND FEINT LINES Hours 
HieaGging One TOUrIine TANGY 566.65 o occ we ssicceweas seeces 2 
Headmr—One Three sihe: TANCY .. 5. oo onc sce wee a cans cones 08 
EPEAT: OST EY: a Se 03 
LUE EEO [OC SS ee 02 
Footing—Double and single lines..................c0eceeee. 05 
Setting feints—36 to 13 points, per inch.................... 02 
Setting feints—12 to 9 points, per inch.................... 03 
Setting two-color feints—36 to 13 points, per inch........... 05 
Setting two-color feints—12 to 9 points, per inch........... .06 
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Setting three-color feints—36 to 13 points, per inch.......... 07 
Setting three-color feints—12 to 9 points, per inch.......... 08 
Minimum charge for setting feint-line pens (basis 12% inches). .25 


SETTING DOWN-LINE PENS 


Setting down-line pens (double line is two points), per point.. .015 
Subheadings additional (double line is two points), per point.. .015 


Minimum charge for setting down-line pens................. .25 
SETTING STRIKER 
Box headings, in down-linings, each...............00000ee0s 17 
Single down-linings, €ach...............scccesseceencevevs 08 
POUrARCOR BH PENAL AIS CAC ois 60a dissee oe sauces ded ssees wee 13 
INTERLINING 


Charge double the price for feint line for setting pens. 
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“Ghe Printers of Abilene 


Part XIV.— By Martin HEIR 





F my husband didn’t make enough money 
for our living expenses I’d take the first 


pa 
S ) train home to father and mother. I 
wouldn’t starve for any man, no matter 
JF“3 how good he might be. No woman would, 


(7) nor could she be expected to.” It was Mrs. 
As Bill Gaylord, the next-door neighbor of 
the Farwell’s, who thus entertained the 
worried Mrs. Farwell by her modern point of view of the rela- 
tions between man and wife. 

“We have not been actually starving, so far,” Mrs. Farwell 
answered, “thanks to the help I’ve been getting from home. 
But this can not keep up forever. We are steadily running into 
debt. We owe the butcher and grocer considerable money. It’s 
all right for Dick; he does not have to face these people; but 
it is another matter for me. I have to ask for the credit. It 
isn’t pleasant, I tell you.” 

“I can readily understand that, although I’ve never been 
in such a position myself,” Mrs. Gaylord assented. “I don’t 
see how you can stand it.” 

“T am sure Dick is doing all he possibly can, but he can’t 
make the business go, that’s all,” Mrs. Farwell responded 
quickly, almost apologetically. “If I only could help somehow, 
or knew what to do.” 

“Why don’t you tell him to get a job somewhere where he 
can make some money?” 

“T have, many a time. But he is so proud that he won’t 
even think of it.” 

“Fiddlesticks! How could that hurt his pride?” Mrs. Gay- 
lord remonstrated, with a tone of wrath in her voice. 






“Dick is peculiar,” the other answered; “he seems to dread ° 


being looked upon as a failure.” 

“That isn’t pride; that’s foolishness, pure and simple. 
When a man can’t make his business provide the necessities 
of life for himself and his wife, he surely must have sense 
enough to quit before he is in so deep that he never can expect 
to get out whole-skinned.” 

“Ves, that’s just it. He seems to think that it is his duty 
to his creditors to stick it out to the bitter end.” 

“What good will that do?” Mrs. Gaylord asked with more 
significance than grace. “He ought to know that the longer he 
sticks the worse off he will be.” 

“That’s what I’ve been trying to tell him. There is no 
chance, as far as I can see, to make a success of it. I suppose 
I’m as much to blame as he is. I let go of my money too easily, 
that was the trouble. But he painted the future so rosy that I 
couldn’t help myself. He said it was as much for my benefit 
as for his; that we both wanted to be independent and have 
money for new clothes and a car, and a bungalow with a garden 
where we could grow flowers and vegetables and such; and I 
fell for it. If I had only known then what I know now!” she 
added with a sigh. 

“Ves, that’s the trouble with us women; we are always too 
easy. We never seem to learn to hold onto our money when we 
have it. A glowing picture of the future has turned the head 
of many a woman. But what is done can not be undone. What 
you are going to do now is the question. I know what I would 
do if I were in your circumstances.” 

“What?” Mrs. Farwell almost shrieked the word, so anxious 
was she to know the other’s solution to the greatest problem 
of her young life. But she did not find out. Just as Mrs. Gaylord 
raised her head to confide to Mrs. Farwell her great thought 
the front door opened and Dick came in. 


“Good evening,” he greeted the two women with a pleasant 
smile; “how’s everybody?” 

“Fine, fine,’ Mrs. Gaylord answered quickly and with a 
shade of flippancy, as if to hide her real thoughts. “We’ve just 
been discussing the weather and our neighbor’s children. And 
now I think it’s about time for me to go home and get the 
dinner. Thank you, Mrs. Farwell, for the recipes.” 

“Don’t mention it,” answered Mrs. Farwell, with feigned 
unconcern. 

“What recipes?” Dick demanded. 

“None at all,” his wife answered. She had no intention 
to lie to her husband. “She used that as a stall.” 

“So you have been discussing our affairs with Mrs. Gaylord 
again?” 

“Ves, Dick. Mrs. Gaylord is very sympathetic and it’s such 
a relief to have some one to talk matters over with.” She tried 
to be frank, but she failed and averted her eyes. 

“To gossip with, you mean. Mrs. Gaylord is nothing more 
or less than a silly troublemaker who gloats when she gets some 
news or choice bit of gossip she can spread. I wish you wouldn’t 
seek her company.” 

“Why, Dick, how can you say that? Mrs. Gaylord has 
always been a good neighbor, kind and helpful whenever she 
has a chance. And you know I need sympathy these days.” 

“Sympathy, yes; but not idle, mischievous gossip. Now tell 
me, honey, what did she ask you to do?” 

“Nothing. She didn’t even mention anything of the kind.” 
This time she looked him squarely in the eye. “That’s the 
honest truth, Dick,” she asserted, with an expression of inno- 
cence as she saw an incredulous smile on Dick’s lips. 

“No need to emphasize this point, honey,”’ Dick declared. 
“T know that Mrs. Gaylord couldn’t help but offer some 
advice.” 

“No, she didn’t. She didn’t—didn’t have a chance. You 
came in just as she was—” 

“Oh, is that it? Then you can’t guess what she intended 
to say?” 

“Not exactly, no. I believe she wanted me to—” 

“Yes, I thought so. She wanted you to leave me now when 
I need you most.” 

“She didn’t say so, though. She only said that if her hus- 
band didn’t make enough money for living expenses, she’d leave 
him.” 

“She is just the kind of woman that would. That’s why I 
don’t want her to come to the house. You are not that kind, 
if you are let alone. You'll stick to the end, honey, won’t you?” 

“Well, Dick, you don’t seem to understand what you are 
expecting of me. A woman needs money all the time. You have 
not given me any now for half a year. I’ve used up what was 
left of our savings and have had to borrow from father; I 
could probably keep on borrowing from him for some time, 
but I won’t; it is humiliating to both you and me. Father has 
always had such unbounded confidence in you, and probably 
has yet; but if we keep on borrowing from him he will soon 
change his mind, and that we can’t afford. Then there are the 
tradespeople. I can’t stand it any longer. And then, I need 
clothes. I haven’t had a new hat or new shoes since we started 
in business.” She couldn’t keep the tears away any longer. 

A faint, cold tremor ran through Dick’s veins. He had loved 
this woman intensely, still loved her with all the love of which 
he was capable, and would not see her suffer for any price in 
the world; his moral sensibility seemed to be at once obtuse 
and acute. He was in duty bound to calm her now and to exert 
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every ounce of his energy to provide a future for her free from 
pecuniary worries; but he was also in duty bound to protect 
his creditors, who had shown enough confidence in him to trust 
him. So what could he do? Could he with a clear conscience 
kindle a spark of hope in her, based on his conference with 
John Bruce? If his plans succeeded, well and good; but if they 
failed, wouldn’t the disappointment be too much for her to 
bear? 

“Dry your tears, honey,” he said, checking his own emotion 
by an assumed gaiety not in keeping with the seriousness of 
the situation. “All is not lost yet. Better days may be nearer 
than we think they are.” 

“What do you mean?” she cried. 

“Oh, nothing definite yet; but I feel it in my bones that 
something is going to happen that will interest us both.” 

Then he told her the story of the afternoon’s happenings, 
relating as correctly as he could what John Bruce had said and 
done. 

“You see, honey,” he continued, “if Mr. Bruce can help me 
to find a partner of the kind he suggested, this fellow can be 
our outside man and I can take care of the production in the 
shop and wait on the trade coming in direct. I know I’m a 
failure as a salesman, but I can keep my place with any one 
on the inside. I can see now that selling printing is not such an 
easy matter as it looked at first.” 

“Tf you could have made that discovery some months ago 
we would be considerably better off,” she said innocently, 
although the words sounded as if they had a sting in them, 
which she had not intended. “But even at that,” she added, “‘we 
have no assurance that such an arrangement would be satis- 
factory, have we, Dick?” 

“No, that’s true,” Dick answered; “but if I judge this man 
Bruce correctly he will not lead me into anything questionable; 
he does not seem to be that kind of man.” 

“Maybe not. But you can’t blame me for being a bit 
skeptical. I’ve had so many hopes and day dreams come to 
naught that I find it hard to console myself with anything I 
can’t actually feel and grasp.” 

“I know, and I don’t blame you,” Dick admitted; “but let’s 
wait another week and see what happens. If there is no change 
for the better by that time I will promise you that, although 
it hurts to the quick to think of it, I’ll close the shop and take 
a job with somebody else.” 

“Oh, Dick, I am so glad,” she cried, putting her arms around 
him and kissing him impulsively. “I knew you would do it, and 
I'll wait, as you said.” 

When John Bruce returned to his office after his confer- 
ence with Dick Farwell he found on his desk an announcement 
from “James Uppington Lindsay, Business Creator.” The 
announcement stated in unmistakable terms that the “business 
creator” would undertake to put any run-down business on its 
feet “without any expense to the concern itself,” the fee to the 
“business creator” and incidental expenses to be covered by 
the resulting net profits. There could be no question about the 
sincerity of the advertiser or of the statements made in the 
announcement; still the announcement would probably have 
landed where such matters usually land, if it had not come at 
such an opportune moment. As the drowning man will grasp 
any straw as a welcome help in his struggle for life, so John 
Bruce saw in the “business creator” a possible aid in his task 
to save Dick Farwell from ruin. At least it would not hurt to 
get further particulars. The “business creator” was therefore 
duly summoned to the offices of the Associated Printers of 
Abilene. 

The following day there breezed into the presence of John 
Bruce an individual who, according to all surface indications, 
had drawn one of the capital prizes in life’s lottery. He looked 
not a day over forty, though he could have been fifty, and 
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probably was. When he had introduced himself, he was given 
a solemn, out-of-sorts description of Dick Farwell’s affairs. 
John figured that if he was a fraud or a “soldier of fortune” 
the less time wasted the better for all concerned. 

“That’s an easy matter; leave it to me,” he said when John 
finished, a broad smile covering his countenance; “problems 
of this kind are my specialty and give me more pleasure than 
all my other business problems combined.” 

“What do you mean?” John Bruce demanded, in an almost 
raucous voice. “You understand that this is a printing business 
practically forced to the wall because of insufficient capital and 
lack of business experience.” 

“Yes, I understand,” Mr. Lindsay answered, calmly. “I am 
something of a printer myself; at least I have given some of 
my time to the study of the printer’s problems. I believe I 
know them thoroughly.” 

“And yet you are willing to take a proposition of this 
kind?” 

“With the greatest of pleasure.” 

“Then you must know some source of business for this 
printer that we’ve not heard of.” 

“Perhaps. However, when you mention business you evi- 
dently mean orders for printing. Let me tell you at once that 
I never worry about such things. I make my own orders when 
I need them.” 

“You do, do you?” John Bruce wanted to be polite, to act 
as a gentleman, but this was nearly too much for his patience. 
It was only with difficulty that he refrained from laughing out 
loud. He had listened to many a hot-air merchant, but this one 
topped them all. 

“Yes, I’ve made it a practice to do so for years.” 

This was not any more convincing than the former state- 
ment, and John Bruce was on the verge of cutting the con- 
versation short, when Ned Pierce, the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, dropped into the office. 

“Why, Mr. Lindsay, how do you do?” he said heartily, 
as he saw the “business creator’; “glad to see you back in 
town. Talking over some big printing order with the secretary 
of the printers, I suppose?” 

This changed matters considerably. John Bruce admitted 
then and there that his intuition was at fault, that he had not 
considered the possibility that a frank statement of fact may 
at times sound like bragging; he understood now, however, 
that if the man was known to Pierce and he had spoken to 
him as intimately as he had, he was anything but a braggart; 
at least he had that much confidence in the secretary of the 
Association of Commerce. 

Thus with a hearty wish of good luck, the problem of saving 
the business of Dick Farwell was cheerfully deeded to “James 
Uppington Lindsay, Business Creator.” 


From the Repartee Factory 


One of the paper mills recently sent us a sample of a new 
stock called “Airedale Bond,” and we immediately rushed to 
the telephone to let our friend Bill know about it. 

“Hot dog!” yelled Bill. “I'll bet it’s a dog-gone good 
paper.” 

“It’s a wow,” we replied. 

“Probably made,” suggested Bill, “out of dogwood trees?” 
“Yes,” we told him, “from the bark.” 

“It ought to be good for printing newspapers on,” he said. 
We did the usual and asked why. 

“Because,” he told us, “it would be hard to muzzle.” 

Then we sprang one. “Do you know the number of it?” 
asked him. 

“No, Mr. Bones. What is the number?” 

“K-nine.” Then central shut us off—The Composing Room. 
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HE most effective advertising medium is probably the 

blotter, though its source be the market around the cor- 

ner, the bank in its lofty stone structure or the printing 
office on the side street. To be effective, blotters must not only 
be printed correctly, with taste in typography and harmony in 
colors, but they must also carry a message to the user and be 
distributed with some discrimination. The more striking they 
are in one way or another, and the more care used in their dis- 
tribution, the more effective they will be. To distribute blot- 
ters to Tom, Dick and Harry only adds another point to the 
long list of the printer’s overhead items, without carrying with 
it even a faint hope of return. One can’t sell ice cream freezers 
at the North Pole or hot-air furnaces at the equator. To be 
successful as an advertising medium the blotter of the printer 
must be distributed where there is a field. Then it will act both 
as a utility and as a reminder. As a utility it will create good 
will; as a reminder it will act as one’s ambassador when orders 
are to be given out. QThe individualized blotter is the latest 
“stunt” in this line; that is, a blotter carrying the name of the 
user. We all like to see our name in print; and we all like to be 
singled out for particular attention. It will increase the cost of 
the blotter considerably, but it no doubt pays, because it is 
steadily gaining in popularity. @The blotters reproduced in the 
following pages are not exceptional in any particular degree; 
they are, however, fair examples of what the blotter should be, 

and as such may be used as models in your 
own blotter advertising. 
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Good Printing 
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A blotter that works 
fast and speaks so it 
may be heard. 

Original in gray and 
red on white stock. 
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MAC GREGOR-CUTLER PRINTING COMPANY 
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Check Book Blotter 





This Whitaker 
blotter scores by its 
pleasant, effective 
color scheme: deep 
red and black on 
yellow stock. 
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Call Atlantic 6050 


7 TRUNK LINES ~ 6050-1-2-3-4-5-6 
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ume of our business has neces- 
sitated the installation of two ad- 
ditional telephone lines. With seven 
trunk lines now in operation, you 
should have no Jong waits 
nor “busy”’ reports. 
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The combination of Old English 
and Old Style Antique is strong 
yet pleasing to the eye. The simple 
directness of this blotter is 
characteristic of all the work of 
Trust Brothers, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Original printed in 
a yellow tint, red and black. 
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“ory It 


ELP a brother on his way, 
Give a lifting hand today, 
Say the kindly word of cheer, 
Help to dry the mourner’s tear; 
When you’ve done a kindness real, 


See yourself how good you feel. 
Should you meet a fellow down, 


Do not greet him with a frown; 
Do not turn away in scorn, 

Grip his hand and say,“Good Morn!” 
Try his little wound to heal, 

See yourself how good you feel. 





There’s no joy compared to this; 
Earth can ne'er bestow such bliss; 
Help another on his way, 

Have a cheerful word to say; 
Then when evening shadows ‘icc! 


See yourself how good you feel. 


---cAuthor Unknown. 
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Printing 


indifferently done, usually 
advertises a concern as one 
of the kind which does not 
consider the importance of 
the quality of its products 








et TRUST BROTHERS put 
your Printing on the same 
high standing as your goods 


Our «Motto: 


GOOD PRINTING 
FINISHED ON TIME 








©RUST @ROTHERS 
PRINTING COMPANY 


1341 FIFTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH, PENN’A 


Smithfield 2277 








Frye & Smith almost consistently 
reprint some good poem on their 
blotter and are thereby assured 
of getting their firm name to the 
attention of all recipients. The 
original of this one is printed 
dark blue and a tint of blue 

on light blue paper. 
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You can always tell my printing=it looks so much better 
than the “other fellows” 


The pioncer printshop a. Established in 1896 
Ee 


William Eskew 9 825 Third Street Portsmouth Ohio  Tclephone 1338 


If vou can deliver the goods as Eskew can, you are justified in doing a little crowing now and then. 
Original in deep red and black on yellow stock. 
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ee, a Better paper and better printing 
never fail the man who seriously 
tries to get the most out of them 




















Thirty-Four Years 
on Central Avenue as 


Printers and ARGUS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers 2335 CENTRAL AVENUE MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
outs 
1889 

















Here a calendar is provided in connection with a few words of effective and dignified text that we feel sure makes 
this blotter productive for the Argus Publishing Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

















1441 printing was discovered. At that time the past was a vast cemetery 

with hardly an epitaph. The ideas of men had mostly perished in the brain 

that produced them. The lips of the human race had been sealed. Printing gave 

pinions to thought. It preserved ideas. It made it possible for man to bequeath 

to the future the riches of his brain and the wealth of his soul. When people 
read they begin to reason, and when they reason they progress.  -selectea. 





Frye = Smitb « Printers ieee { Main 8175 


Diego, California Main 8176 
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A good sentiment is always appropriate for blotter copy. The original is in brown and orange on buff-colored stock. 
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PROMPT! 


Gentry Printing Company 


Harrison 2000 124 W. Polk St. 


The billboard signs of a popular automobile furnished the inspiration for this blotter of the Gentry Printing Company, 
Chicago, the original of which, like the posters, is in deep blue—true blue. 
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28 —of the better kind, to- 
gether with the service 
you expect and will re- 
a ceive — is our “‘long suit” 


Gladstone 
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May we assist you in your sales literature? 
Our salesman will gladly call 


Argus Publishing Co. 


2335 Central Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 


Thirty-five years on Central Avenue 
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Another Argus blotter in green and black on light green stock. 


ALSOP 





The Name to Know in Printing 


1425-27 Third Ave., N.—Alsop Building In Dixieland—That's Birmingham Telephone M. 6119 











ALSOP MAKES TYPE TALK FOR ADVERTISERS 


An effective way to make your name known: Print it, and print it big. Original is in two blues on buff-tinted stock. 





USINESS 
OTTERS 


MORE 
WITH 





({ Now you can use advertising blotters to get 
more business, the same as I use blotters to 1n- 
crease my sales. 


(I have just made arrangements with one of the 
best direct-mail experts in the country to create 
and write advertisements for my customers that 
will actually get the business. 


({ They are for you, too. And your business can 
be advertised by blotters more forcibly than you 


imagine. 


I have specialized in sales blotters for years 
—in fact, | have won most of my business 
through this form of publicity 


That's why I know you will find them profit- 
able advertising. The printing business is 
harder to advertise than yours You can 
send sales blotters with bills, statements, let- 
ters, parcels, and even all alone. 


Everybody likes them. Everybody uses blot- 
ters. And Eskew Biorrters are different from 
all. They talk business. They get business 
No “pretty” picture to scatter the attention 
Just plain business 

Just to convince you that I can prepare blot- 
ters that you will like; I will take a chance 
and show copy and layouts for a senes of 
three blotters written especially for you If 
they look good to you, we will print them 
If you don't like them, that’s the end of it 


CALL 1338 


William Eskew Printer Portsmouth Ohio 
825 Third Street 


William Eskew, specialist in blotters, advertises his wares in 
this one. Original in black and orange on white stock. 
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: Quads ’n Spaces 


(ssued monthly by TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS CO. 
1618 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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The Printing Art, Too, Has Had 
Its Evolution 


markable than that of the 


ODERN type faces and printing equipment 
are the products of an evolution no less re- 


human species. It is only 


within the last few decades that a standardization of 
printers’ equipment was attempted and effected. 
4 


THE MODERN treasure chest 
of type styles or ‘faces’ compri- 
ses no less than about ninety 
varieties not including many 
that havealready fallen intodis- 
card thru obsolescence. These 
many type faces are of distinc- 
tive characteristics and the 
result of a slow and steady 
development. Each type face 
literally has a personality all 
its Own. 


The Human Factor 

N UNDERSTANDING and 
A appreciation of the adap- 
tability of the various type 
styles to different classes of 
typography is the prime re- 
quisite of a good compositor. 





TYPOGRAPHIC'’S storehouse 
of ideas in typography follows 
naturally from possession of 
as wide and varied an assort- 
ment of composing material 
(which includes type, orna- 
mentation and special charac- 
ters) as any modern plant can 
boast, and, also, what is more 
important, a staff that can in- 
telligently utilize the material 
at its disposal in interpreting 
and recording human thoughts 
and ideas. No ordinary ‘type- 
sticker’ can survive here. Fact 
of the matter is that our staff 
has been soably selected that it 
remains practically unchanged 
over the period of years that 
Typographic is ‘on the map. 
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Give it to TYPOGRAPHIC! 
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TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS CO. —. Printers 


1618 Lexington Avenue 


New York City 


Telephone ATWater 5261 


Some printers make up their blotters like a miniature 


newspaper page—even more so than this one. 


CFor a°REAL GYEFUL 


\ See some of the DaILy TRIBUNE'S 


Snappy Printing 
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THIS COLOR PRINTING. INCLUDING THE ILALUSPRATIONS, WAS DONE EVTIRELY BY He DAILY TRIMUNE PRESS 
Biin.'s i Wremine™ 


We're getting more used to seeing them, ’tis true, yet we doubt they have as yet lost their effectiveness as 
eye-catchers. By Daily Tribune Press, Pratt, Kansas. 
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By J. L. Frazier 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


“What the Sye Sees Must Be “Guned to the Sye 


There’s nothing man-made under the sun but which might 
be done differently. I can do something and you can suggest 
improvements; you can do something and I can tell you how 
to co it better, and “you and I” means almost every other 
combination of two persons engaged in our line. That goes for 
the little points, of course. The bigger features about our work 
are already so well charted 
there is likely to be little dif- 
ference of opinion. Often taste 
is the deciding factor, often the 
little points that escape one will 
not escape another, whose lit- 
tle errors or failures, in turn, 
would never escape the party of 
the first part. 

We have often taken poor 
pieces of composition, typog- 
raphy that is wrong in principle, 
so to speak, and held them up yon é9 
as horrible examples. It will be 
refreshing, at least, to take up 
a really good job and throw the 
spotlight upon inconsistencies 
and blemishes such as often 
escape notice, but which keep 
the piece from being wholly 
right, especially so since ideas 
that find a rather general ap- 
plication are brought out. 

The writer picked up a lit- 

tle folder in the Lyon & Healy 
store here in Chicago a while 
back only and just because the 
thing appealed to him, the ob- 
ject of the visit to the store 
being to consider the purchase 
of a panatrope-radiola combi- 
nation rather than a_ harp. 
Pleasant as the sensation of 
good music is to the ear of the 
writer, he has never counted 
the prospect of learning to op- 
erate any musical instrument 
with any degree of pleasure. 

But the alluring prospect of 
something fine, which the first 
impression of the folder prom- 
ised, was shortly tempered by 
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the discovery of several points that are inconsistent with good 
layout and typography. We have always believed what perhaps 
can not be proved, namely, that little typographical “bulls” 
and slight errors of design such as most people will not recog- 
nize nevertheless do exert a detrimental influence. The layman 
may not be able to tell what is wrong, but all the time his 
subconscious mind is irritated 
and in consequence the thoughts 
and impressions of our typog- 
raphy do not sink in and make 
that indelible impression so im- 
portant to clear comprehension, 
remembrance—and results. 

I got to studying the title- 
page of this folder about harps 
and sensed an excess of space 
between the ampersand and the 
“H” in the second line (Fig. 
1). Considered carefully, there 
seems to be the same spacing 
on both sides of said ampersand. 
Why, then, the effect of more 
space at the right of it? Simply 
because of (1) the long, light 
flourish at the front of the “H” 
and (2) the fact that the “H,” 
printed in orange, is relatively 
quite lighter than the characters 
printed in black adjacent and 
hence creates a measure of 
white space itself. The first fac- 
tor is doubtless of greater in- 
fluence than the second. The 
lightness of the flourish and the 
open space inside its confines 
does increase the effect of the 
amount of space between the 
ampersand and the “H.” There- 
fore, allowance must be made 
for this condition and less spac- 
ing put in after the ampersand 
and more before it—likewise in 
every instance where the same 
situation prevails. Careful hand 
compositors give attention to 
this idea when in justifying a 
line of body matter they put 
more space between a word 
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HE gracetul lines ot the harp, its deep» 
mellow tones and its unusual playing 
qualities make it unique among fine 

musical instruments. 

The present models are the result of 
years of study, experiment and refinement, 
and represent the last word in the construc- 
tion of this most beautiful of all instruments. 

Unquestioned proof of the superiority of 
the Lyon & Healy Harp lies in the fact that 
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it 1s the choice of over 95% of the lead- 
ing harpists of the world. Such tribute has 
never before been accorded to any musical 
instrument. 

To play the harp ts an accomplishment 
that carries with it social and artistic dis- 
tinction of the highest order. Won't you 
let us demonstrate this beautiful instrument 
for you? We will be glad to give you com- 
plete information about different models and 
plans of payment. 


Harps from $550 to $4,000 
Used harps may often be obtained ut a substantial 
saving. Ask us about them 








- Recognized 
“World’s 
Leader 
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ending in “d” and another word beginning with “h” than they 
do between a word ending in “v” and another beginning with 
“w,.”? because in the first instance the letters are flush at the 
last and first ends of the body and in the second because there 
is space on the “v” to the right of the stem and on the body 
of the “w.” In view, therefore, of the condition stated above, 
as well as of the weaker color in which the “H” in “Healy” is 
printed, the right-hand point of the ampersand should all but 
touch the flourish initiating the “H.” The additional space 
gained for between the word “Lyon” and the ampersand, sorely 
needed, would then appear equal to that between the ampersand 
and “Healy.” Our title is justified, therefore, “What the eye 
sees must be tuned to the eye” and its eccentricities must be 
considered. 

Maybe you will and maybe you will not, but we think you 
will get another slight jar out of this page. Contemplate it a 
moment. Does the page hold your attention without irritation? 
Doesn’t it make you just a little nervous? Does it seem to you 
the illustration-ornament is happily placed? It does not, we’re 
sure, and we’re sure, too, you feel as we do—a sort of an urge 
to push it upward, to get it closer to the lines of type. You feel, 
we’re sure, that the thing would focus better and focus your 
attention more keenly if the ornament and the lines of type 
were one unit rather than two. It is only reason that we can 
pay closer attention to one thing than to two, hence it seems 
wise to hold the number of display units and points of atten- 
tion in our layouts to as few as possible. One is better than two, 
two than three, etc. 

We turned to the inside spread—indeed, a very striking 
layout. Here is a repetition of the first mentioned point—the 
red letters should be closer to the black letters of the same 
word following. Attention is directed to the bad spacing around 
the initial at the opening of the text, both at the side and at 
the bottom, but especially at the bottom. The third line should 
run under the initial and the word “musical” brought back to 
the end of the third line. But that is a common point and does 
not properly come under the head of this article, which is to the 
effect that when it comes to a decision between the apparent 
and the actual, the apparent, that is as the eye sees a thing, 
should rule. 


The handling of the three lines under the cut, “Recognized 
World’s Leader,” however, does come within the scope of this 
note. The three lines of uneven length are uniformly indented, 
but the group as a whole is not evenly stepped and does not, 
as a whole, make a direct diagonal line, as it should in conse- 
quence of the unevenness in the length of the lines. If the lines 
were even length the indention should be even, but with uneven 
lines the indention on both sides should be regarded and aver- 
aged, so the effect of the whole would be as uniform as pos- 
sible. The second line should be moved to the right—that is, 
the indention of the third line should not be double that of the 
second—in which case we would have a better average slope 
on the two sides, while the word “Leader” would have a mea- 
sure of support and an effect of belonging to the group rather 
than of hanging on by a thread. The variation in the indention, 
moreover, would be scarcely noticeable. The uniformity of 
indention does not compensate for the group irregularity. 

“As a whole” is the important thing. In spite of the old 
“saw” to the effect that a thing can be no stronger than any of 
its parts, which, however, doesn’t apply here, the fact remains 
that the eye has certain idiosyncrasies. Furthermore, we often 
consider groups of words rather than individual words, hence 
the appropriateness of our suggestions and the title—the visual 
rather than the actual must often rule. 


Confessions of a Printing Salesman 


I lost my best customer. I had his business for years and 
years. It was the same old job, same set of specifications, 
same good profit each year, just as regular as the clock. When 
I lost the business it set me to thinking. It suddenly dawned 
on me that during all the time I was receiving this business 
I looked at the orders as something that belonged to me — 
because I was the one that “ developed” the account. Then 
I began to reflect. During these many years I never offered 
the customer a new idea, or a suggestion or anything to improve 
his catalogue. Let me say that I was ashamed of my actions 
when I saw the catalogue produced by the competitor who took 
the job away from me.— The San Francisco Printer. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

TuHat lithographic printing is making 
progress is claimed by the Yorkshire Post. 
Supplementary to telling about the achieve- 
ments of British makers of newspaper 
presses, a writer for the journal says: “In 
Leeds several firms make lithographic and 
other printing presses and accessories. Dur- 
ing the year 1925 there was a fair demand 
for this plant, more especially for the rotary 
offset presses. The production of machines 
which will now print the finest quality of 
work, giving perfect register, at high speeds 
—say, a quad demy sheet, from 2,400 to 
3,000 an hour—is increasing, and there is a 
gradual tendency to change from typo- 
graphic to lithographic work.” Another 
writer says: “A bright spot in the engineer- 
ing trade has been the manufacture of litho- 
graphic offset machinery, which in Leeds 
has prospered and made substantial prog- 
ress technically as well as commercially. 
One firm has installed over thirteen hundred 
offset machines since it commenced in 1908, 
and its premises must now be extended. New 
models have been brought out and the pros- 
pects for the coming year are bright.” 


A. E. Goopw1n, lately returned from an 
American trip, told some of his experiences 
in an address to the Southeast London Mas- 
ter Printers’ Association. He began by stress- 
ing the advantages to be gained by British 
printers from a visit to the United States 
and Canada, there being so many things to 
surprise and interest those who were famil- 
iar only with the industry in their home 
country. This visitor to the States found 
everybody very frank and ready to show 
and tell anything. They did not seem par- 
ticularly interested in what was going on in 
England, but more anxious to tell what they 
themselves were doing. It would be interest- 
ing to quote his whole speech, had we but 
the space at command. We may add that he 
was not convinced that America could pro- 
duce better quality printing than his own 
country, especially not colorwork. 


GERMANY 

A Book of especial interest to any one in- 
terested in German typography, containing 
a wealth of matter pertaining to printing 
processes, has just been published by the 
Deutscher Buchgewerbeverein in Leipsic. It 
sells for thirty-five marks, postage extra. 

LeapInG German graphic monthlies seem 
to be given to specializing on various topics. 
Thus, the Offset-, Buch- und Werbekunst 
devotes separate issues to “Advertising in 
Window Displays” (profusely illustrated by 
photographs of interesting ones) and “La- 
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bels and Printed Packages,” with numerous 
inserts showing examples of notable work of 
this sort. The Deutscher Buch- und Stein- 
drucker devotes a number to the “Evolu- 
tion of Type Faces,” from the designing on 
to the finished cast of a type. The Archiv 
fiir Buchgewerbe und Gebrauchsgraphik has 
a special number on “Typography as an 
Art,” filled with inserts displaying a variety 
of artistic productions. The modern graphic 
aids to advertising are given fullest showing 
in Seidels Reklame, a publication which 
should interest our adsmiths. In paging these 
magazines one realizes the folly of our post- 
office department in its rulings about inserts 
in publications. Everything of a printed na- 
ture (excepting, of course, the porno- 
graphic) may be pasted in or laid in loosely 
with a regularly issued German, French, 
Italian or other Continental periodical, no 
fine-drawn distinctions between “literature” 
and “merchandise” obtaining as in the 
United States. 

THE Reuter news service reports that a 
group of English financiers, headed by Wil- 
liam Harrison, connected with a number of 
paper companies, has bought the Koholyt 
Company of Berlin, which owns sulphite 
pulp mills at Konigsberg, East Prussia, said 
to be the largest in the world, and also a 
large Rhine paper mill and chemical works. 


FRANCE 
A RECENT reclassification of articles of 
luxury subject to taxation includes art edi- 
tions printed on special paper and of not over 
three hundred numbered copies; ancient and 


modern books valued at over 250 francs;, 


bindings valued at 25 francs for duodecimo 
and smaller size volumes, 35 francs for 
octavos, 65 francs for quartos, and 100 
francs for folios; engravings and prints, 
both ancient and modern, valued at 195 
francs and over. 

Because of severely felt non-employment 
in the printing trade, the French Federation 
of Printers has notified the International 
Typographical Secreteriat that the boun- 
daries of France have been closed to print- 
ers from other countries, and that the local 
unions will not accept the cards of their 
foreign confréres, nor will out-of-work 
assistance be granted the strangers. These 
rulings are to hold until the economic con- 
ditions improve. 

Accorp1nc to the latest statistics, France 
and its colonies in 1925 had 5,485 printing 
concerns, of which Paris alone had 1,121 
(771 typographic; 257 lithographic; 49 
typographic and lithographic; 37 copper- 
plate; 7 photogravure). 


HOLLAND 

DvrRInG 1925 paper imports from England 
into Holland were 93,102 tons and exports 
were 271,021 tons. 

Since the high peak of 1920, conditions 
in the graphic industries of the Netherlands 
are no longer rosy. To meet the business 
demands of that year many offices put in 
fuller equipment; now they have a surplus 
of machines and appliances, which means 
capital that draws no dividends. A total of 
1,200 linotypes, intertypes, typographs and 
monotypes is a large lot for a district having 
about fifteen hundred large and small print- 
ing offices. There being but seven million 
inhabitants, the periodicals can not have 
large circulations; hence the costs of pro- 
duction are large in proportion to the out- 
put. Though there is an agreement among 
proprietors as to what printing shall be sold 
for, there is sharp competition for business; 
some concerns have consequently been 
obliged to go under. Many of the employees 
have found it advisable to seek work in 
other industries. Typefoundries and dealers 


‘in domestic and foreign machinery have a 


hard row to hoe under the circumstances; 
that their collections are often poor is also 
an unpleasant factor. Since no change for 
the better may soon be expected in Euro- 
pean economics, Holland’s printers can see 
no self-improvement in prospect. 


POLAND 

ConpiTions in the graphic industries of 
this country are far from satisfactory at 
present. Added to the lack of ready cash 
is the lack of credit, causing a lamentable 
slacking up of business. The enormous tax 
burdens make necessary extensive retrench- 
ments on the part of consumers, and with- 
out a buying public business concerns can 
not spend money on advertising or on 
printed matter required in their offices, 
stores and. factories. As a consequence the 
printers suffer. Though there has been a de- 
cline in the real cost of labor because of 
the lowered value of the zloty (the Polish 
money unit), the proprietors can not get 
sufficient work for their offices, and have 
had to let out many of their forces; natu- 
rally the least competent employees were 
the first to go. It is to be noted that ma- 
chine compositors are in a measure still in 
demand, because the composing machine is 
making advances here as elsewhere, ham- 
pered as it may be by general economic 
conditions. There have been conferences be- 
tween employers and workpeople respecting 
higher wages, yet in but few cases has this 
been granted. 
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Field for the Wide-Awake Ad. Gompositor 


By Le Roy CuurcH 


Night Foreman, Akron “Beacon Journal” 


A publisher once said: 
“Now this page is dead”; 
Then he told the “devil” “to carry it 
To a stone by the press.” 
But you'd never guess: 
He took it outside to bury it! 


Ny AVING written these lines a number of 

kW vears ago for a publication of very limited 
%) circulation, I am using them here because, 
to me, they show the relative amount of 
human intelligence of the average daily 
newspaper publisher when the advertising 
department of the publication must talk 
type, type measurements and layout. Of 
course we must not include the real metropolitan newspapers 
of the country, and must recognize some few exceptions, not 
included among the metropolitan dailies. However, after 
twenty-five years of study of the situation at close range as 
ad. compositor, and as would-be ad. writer and foreman, I feel 
qualified to make this statement: Few newspapers in cities of 
200,000 population (and smaller cities) realize the deplorable 
condition they are placed in when unable to talk intelligently 
on the relative merits and importance of type, type measure- 
ments and layouts. Ask any ad. compositor connected with one 
of these newspapers what kind of copy he gets, and in the 
majority of instances he will say “Rotten.” 

And he doesn’t necessarily mean that the legibility of the 
copy is lacking, for in many instances the thing is typewritten. 
But what he does refer to is the typographical contortions he is 
expected to go through in order to get the job on a galley. 

When the copy is poorly written and the layout is just as 
badly done or completely missing, then the average ad. man 
loses control of his better self, forgets his calling, and, Oh, 
what an ad.! After one of these abortions has run in the news- 
paper, the advertiser calls the publisher to time for the poor 
appearance or for lack of results. The advertising department 
blithely informs the customer: “Yes, it’s too bad, Smith; but 
our printers don’t know nothin’.” Here only half a truth has 
been spoken; the advertising department of the newspaper 
belongs in the same category and is no more aware of it than 
are the printers. 

A few concrete examples are always necessary in such dis- 
cussions, and for that reason the ones recorded here are all 
personal experiences: An elderly gentleman entered the busi- 
ness office of a newspaper; he had a slip of paper in his hand; 
walked up to the counter and asked what the advertisement 
would cost, “set in twelve-point type.” Evidently he knew his 
points and ems. The young lady behind the counter said: “Oh, 
my, we have no twelve-point.” “Surely, you must have.” “Oh, 
no, we haven’t. But I think we have some eighteen-point. Just 
wait and I’ll call the composing room.” 

She called, didn’t mention twelve-point, and turning to the 
elderly gentleman: “Yes, we have eighteen-point.” Might just 
as well have told him: “Yes, we have no bananas today.” He 
smiled and walked out. The writer happens to know that the 
three newspapers in this particular city had from two to four 
linotype machines equipped with twelve-point type. 

Another example, and more to the point: Akron advertisers 
have gone “Cooper” mad. The papers as a rule are Coopered 
from top to bottom. One enterprising young advertising solic- 
itor who writes the copy and makes layouts for most of his 
“accounts,” sent a single-column ad. to the composing room 








recently with a heading containing approximately twenty let- 
ters, all in one word, and marked the line “Thirty-six-point 
Cooper”! Shades of Benjamin Franklin! The printer that 
assembled the ad. tried to set the line in thirty-six-point 
Cooper! Of course, I don’t mean to say that such happenings 
are commonplace, but enough examples can be placed before 
you, gentle reader, to amuse you for some time. 

Akron, like the home of Paul the apostle, “is no mean city,” 
and the writer has no desire to belittle the profession, whether 
of ad. writer, solicitor or compositor in his home town. How- 
ever, a few years ago our fair fields were overrun with free- 
lance ad. writers; it seemed that every hack-writer in the 
universe “hopped off” to Akron during the rubber boom, and 
the resultant mischief is still much in evidence. 

One of these free-lance boys induced many of his “clients” 
to use the advertisers’ photographs in all advertising; the result 
was a motley collection of faces that did anything but inspire 
confidence in the hearts of the buying public. Another one of 
these “advertising engineers” always used the same border; 
the business to be advertised or the size of the space to be used 
made no difference to this champion of public appeal. 

And, so, I am ever reminded of the “devil” who wanted to 
bury the page because it was dead. Not only in Akron, but in 
many other cities in and out of the state of Ohio, this same 
lack of intelligent handling on the part of the compositor and 
ad. writer is painfully evident. 

Our old friend Bill Shakespeare made some sort of wise 
crack about a tide in the lives of men, if taken at the flood, 
leads on to victory. Surely the golden opportunity is here— 
now—for younger printers who are in love with their work 
and willing to spend a little time in preparing themselves to 
become future “service managers” of our daily newspapers. 

Some day the publisher will recognize the need for more 
service to his advertisers, and the most logical men to give the 
kind of service needed will be intelligent printers. Never before 
has there been such a need for expert advice—a service depart- 
ment, where subjects pertaining to type, type measurements 
and layouts may be intelligently explained to the space-buyers. 

One or two more examples will no doubt suffice to leave 
you in the same frame of mind as I: A once-a-week advertiser 
brings his copy in on a sheet of paper 24 inches wide by 48 
to 60 inches long; he writes all over the sheet; he wants a nice 
three-column by twelve-inch advertisement. In the words of 
the street gamin, “Try and get it.” This copy goes to the com- 
posing room just as it came in. The average printer loses all 
sense of proportion when he gets a sheet of copy like this; he 
becomes disgusted, curses his luck at being found in such a 
business, and the results show very plainly a lack of intelligent 
handling from beginning to end. 

There is another demon advertiser who sends his layout 
for page advertisements to the newspaper office on a small 
sheet of typewriter paper! As Ring Lardner or Will Rogers 
has said: “Going from the sublime to the B. & O.,” we have 
a free-lance outfit operating in Akron that evidently knows of 
no other type than Cheltenham Bold. And business men pay 
good money for such service! 

Just recently one of those spasmodic fellows sent in a 
single-column advertisement to run the full length of the page. 
He evidently wanted every one who had anything to do with 
the copy to remember him; he pasted the copy on a twenty- 
four-inch strip of wallboard! It was necessary to run this 
through the Miller saw before it could be put on the linotype. 
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This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 
direct advertising for their clients. It is not a “review’’ of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. Printers are 
urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 
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Direct Advertising to Produce Direct Sales 


Say “mail order” to the average retailer, especially in the 
rural districts, and the prevalent color will be red! Mention 
the words to many manufacturers, and nothing short of crimson 
comes springing forward! If such colorful thoughts are upper- 
most with you now, dismiss them, for what we shall discuss in 
this issue is a use of direct advertising that is important to 
every manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer; while a part of 


Coupled with these are two general questions of almost 
equal importance: (1) Can competitive goods be procured 
from local dealers? (2) Can delivery be made to the home or 
establishment of the buyer more conveniently, or in better 
condition, than competing goods? 

Richard Wightman, a specialist in mail-order selling, in an 
address before the Advertising Club of New York, said: “The 


what we shall illustrate and discuss will be 
strictly for mail-order houses, the greater 
portion will have to do with the application 
of the principles of mail-order selling for 
other than mail-order houses. 

Let it be noted at the outset that the 
use of direct advertising for producing direct 
sales is not a business for “guessers”; 
rather it is a business which builds on past 
experiences, tests and other known facts, 
much as the great life insurance industry 
has been built up on actuarial statistics. 
Fig. 1, reproduced from a recent issue of 
Personalized Publicity, house-organ of The 
Direct Advertising Agency and the Kier 
Letter Company, Chicago, drives our first 
point home in picture form. 

Those who would use direct advertising 
to produce direct sales do not “enee, menee, 
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An Invitation 


HIS is the first in a new series 

of eight articles, which will 
cover the specific use of direct 
advertising for these purposes: 

(1) Sales; (2) Inquiries; (3) 
Good will; (4) Keeping interest 
alive; (5) Supplementary to pub- 
licity; (6) Paving way for sales- 
men; (7) Get list and keep list up 
to date; (8) Strategical purposes. 

Printer-readers are invited to 
send in, for illustrative purposes, 
campaigns of their own for cus- 
tomers, or on behalf of themselves, 
illustrating one or more of these 
purposes. Watch for the whole 
series, and make use of it in your 
business. 


two great essentials of successful mail-order 
advertising are clarity and directness. Per- 
sonally, I aim at giving my customers just 
two simple little things to do—say ‘yes’ and 
sign the check.” 

There are two general types of direct 
selling via direct advertising. In one type 
the selling is done immediately—the mer- 
chandise arrives with the offer, and the sale 
is consummated then and there, or not at 
all. In the other type the sales are direct, 
but subsequent to the offer. In the latter 
class should be placed some appeals which 
require a series of follow-up letters after the 
receipt of the inquiry; but we shall leave 
this type of direct selling for discussion in 
next month’s article, which deals with the 
whole broad subject of inquiries. 

Fig. 2 shows grouped together the vari- 





minee moe” in determining whether or not 


ous units in a direct direct-advertising cam- 





“one or two cent” postage is better, actu- 
ally 2 cents or 1% cents these days. They know from results 
and tests, and proceed accordingly. The three keys to success 
in the production of direct advertising to produce direct sales 
are: (1) Novelty; (2) Quality; (3) Price. 

Now and then, novel appeals, such as the premiums of cer- 
tain mail-order soap houses, offset the direct price appeal, and 
occasionally the exceedingly high quality available through 
direct-mail selling makes price of less importance, but even 
then “price in the long run” is considered. 

C. Lee Downey, of Cincinnati, in addressing an interna- 
tional convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, once said that the question “What can be sold by 
mail?” can be answered with the replies in hand to these four 
questions: (1) Can the article be clearly and concisely 
described in a circular or booklet? (2) Can the article be 
attractively and comprehensively illustrated? (3) Can sam- 
ples be sent by mail? (4) Can the buyer conveniently and 
correctly write out an order? 


HA TTT RU. WL 


paign to produce direct sales. Mailed in the 
special mailing envelope was the following: Four knit neckties 
(not illustrated); letter (marked “A” on plate); slip with 
3-cent stamp (marked “B’’); invoice (marked “C’); cata- 
logue of other items (marked “D’’); order blank (marked 
“E”); mailing list blank (marked “F”); return envelope 
(illustrated). 

This mailing, made by the Master Knitting Mills, New 
Haven, represents simplicity itself—despite the number of 
items enclosed—so far as the prospective buyer is concerned. 
The merchandise is enclosed (telephone directory mailing list 
in high-class suburban sections is used) and all you have to 
do to make a purchase is to keep the merchandise and mail 
your remittance in the stamped return envelope—which is 
keyed to correspond to the address on the outgoing envelope 
and invoice. For use if you do not wish to purchase, return 
postage is enclosed so that you may return the unrequested 
merchandise. The catalogue lists, illustrates and describes other 
merchandise at special prices. 
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Here is a direct-selling 
campaign which is most di- 


OH WHAT To DO! 








rect. We choose it for illus- 
tration because it meets all 
requirements as set forth by |,|’ 
Messrs. Downey and Wight- 
man, whose advice is corrobo- 
rated by many others. If you 
want to buy, the merchandise 
is right there—sampling. If you 
want to buy—just return in- 
voice together with remittance. 
If you do not wish to buy, 
use their postage to return the 
merchandise—the same envel- 
ope will take it back. If you 
want to make a further order 
from the catalogue, a handy, 
easy-to-fill-out order blank is 
available. If you wish to earn 
a silk handkerchief free, send 
them more names, to which 
list they will send the mate- 
rial illustrated on Fig. 2, and 
start the never-ending chain 
(practically speaking) all over 
again. 

Application to the mailer 
for details failed to get ac- 
curate figures, but you can 
judge for yourself the effec- 
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tiveness of such a direct ap- 
peal; especially so when one 























Fic. 2.—A group of pieces making one mailing, used by the Master Knitting Mills, New Haven, Connecticut, 


advertising to produce direct sales. 





Fic. 1—A graphic answer as to what mot to do when you are planning direct 
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MASTER KNIT TIE CO. 


THE Master-Knit T* 


Rew Haven, Conn, 


LET 


A 


A Friend of yours, one of our mony satisfied customers, 
recently asked us to send you for your epproval a box of our famous 
MASTER-KNIT Tics. 


zee: 


Dear Siri 


Enclosed, we are sending you, for your exemination and ap- 
proval four MASTER-KNIT Ties. We ask you to examine these ties 
closely and compare them with the ties the lending stores are selling. 






The quality, design and make of the 
known to thousands of our customers, MASTER-K 
the finest materials, knit absolutely full length, 
come in the wost attractive designs. They are made of one piece of 
material, have no linings to wrinkle, no sesame to tear open. 


ASTER-KNIT Tie is 


Please do us this favor-examine these ties closely--compare 
them with the ties you have bought for a considerabjy higher price 
than what we ure asking for the M - 
receiving the biggest tie bargain 
moment, but send them right back! 





The price for Four MAS’ 
fifty cents--compare ‘these with 


Dear Sir 


MASTER KNIT TIE CO. 


OIsTRIBUTORS OF 


THE Master-Knit ™'® 
New Haven, Conn. 


Here is your Bill for the Master-Knit Ties sent for your approval. 
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takes into consideration the 
fact that the ties are excellent 
quality for the price. 

In most instances, how- 
ever, even in direct sales 
efforts, there is an interven- 
ing step. One orders and gets 
the items; the merchandiser 
does everything possible to 
make ordering easy. 

Fig. 3 tells its own story, 
not only of one campaign but 
of a series of campaigns, and 
is reproduced from a recent 
issue of Otar, the house-organ 
of The Blanchard Press, New 
York city. 

“Paton’s Digest” is a book 
compiling the legal opinions 
of Thomas B. Paton, eighteen 
years general counsel of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion, the largest financial or- 
ganization in the world. In 
1919 the first edition of 360 
pages was announced. The 
literature used was the ordi- 
nary dry, uninteresting folder, 
the headline of which read 
“Just out, etc.” Of the 5,000 
copies originally published 
only a few hundred were sold. 
Much consternation prevailed! 


No 160845 
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abisa | 4 Master-Kuit Cies $],50 | 
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We Koow You Like Them--- 


in enclosed envelope. 


Nome 





Just pin your Check or Money Order to this invoice and forward to us 


together with the actual merchandise, as explained in detail in the text. 







It is important you shall return | 
the bill with your remittance. 
Write name and address plaifily. 












which was sent to selected prospective purchasers, 
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Advice was immediately sought from a direct-mail ren Neer 
expert, who analyzed the proposition and submitted re BR saat 
his opinion that the literature itself did not have a Seana ER pis 
human appeal. New circulars and letters were then ‘Stuee ESTIMATED IX 
created, according to his ideas, and mailed. eae S5000 AS | 
In a single week orders for over 8,000 copies of 35000 ZS rr 
this book, priced at $5 each, were received by the 30000 FES rs 
American Bankers Association, Reprints were ordered, ete rN ety 
and a total of 16,000 copies sold. Based on this oe oo ES | Ie] 
° ° . i 15000 | 6000 Pat Fl 
remarkably successful direct-selling drive a new edi- a || 
: P ; : “1s 10000 tS 3 
tion of 700 pages, including considerable additional i Sa 
and new data, was printed; 20,000 copies of this A ES Mm 
edition were sold. “Paton’s Digest” by this time had sor == eS 
reached the point where it was the largest selling law == 4 
book in the world. =o 
Fig. 3 shows the estimated total sales, on the same = = HN 
basis, for the 1926 edition. == ee 
Fig. 4 illustrates the type of appeal which has SSS i 
accomplished this unusual result in direct sales a = =a 
through direct advertising. 360 pages == — 
The principles used in the preparation of this lit- tn ==: bey 
erature, in the words of the creator of it, are simply 700 pages ant et Lek 
described in the two words human interest. Edveion = | | 


“Let us weave into our literature,” said the direct- 
mail specialist, “a little human interest. Let us 
put before the banker a hundred legal questions 
which might any day arise in his bank and then ask 
him how many of these questions he could answer 
quickly enough to prevent a loss of money or of a 
depositor. 

“Let us also show one striking example of what 
might happen if the banker didn’t know the law and 
didn’t have this book to refer to. For example: A 
man has a checking account in a certain bank. He 
buys an automobile and hands the dealer a check for 
$2,000. That night he decides to stop payment on the 
check because the car is not up to the specifications. 
He calls the cashier of the bank at home and says: 
‘Stop check No. 1609 for $2,000, payable to the 
Wunlung Automobile Company.’ The cashier jots 
down the information in his notebook and promises 
that he will attend to it in the morning. But the 
cashier forgets to stop the check! Now the question 
is: ‘Is the bank liable for the $2,000 which appar- 
ently it has paid out in error?’ Without this book 
the banker is at a loss to know whether to reimburse 
his client this amount or not. By referring to the 
book, on page 663, we find that in this instance the 
cashier was not the agent of the bank at all, for it 
was after banking hours, but was the agent of the 
depositor! Therefore, the bank is not liable, and the 
depositor can only sue the cashier as a private citizen 
for not carrying out his commands.” 

This logic sold the American Bankers Association on having 
a printer-producer handle the direct-advertising selling, and 
sold the public as represented by the bankers on buying the 
book on financial law! 

Now let us turn to an entirely different type of direct sell- 
ing. Suppose we take a well known national advertiser who 
uses the mails only to get some special orders. Fig. 5 is such 
an example, mailed by The Wahl Company, Chicago, makers 
of Eversharp pencils and Wahl pens, to a large list of retailer 
dealers. The piece tells the story in four pages (pages 1 and 4 
illustrated) ; the company has a special offer to make, which has 
to do with school opening. The imitation personal letter on page 
1 tells about the drive. Pages 2 and 3 illustrate the free dis- 
play case and the different styles of pencils; page 4 is a simple 
description in tabular form of the special offer, and the return 
order blank. 
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Fic. 3.—A diagrammatic method of proving that direct advertising can be used to produce 
direct sales, and through the use of that greatest common denominator of all 


advertising copy—human interest. 


Not a lost motion—“clarity and directness.” And the 
results? Kuhl & Bent Company, of Chicago, who codperated 
with the Wahl Company on its production, says: “The Wahl 
Company letter pulled $22,500 worth of orders from dealers 
not yet on the books, at a total cost of $1,200.” 

The merchandising channel usually followed by the Wahl 
Company, of course, is via representatives, but here we have 
the use of direct advertising for special sales work. 

Varied are the functions which direct advertising can per- 
form in this way, without supplanting direct selling through 
salesmen, jobbers or other outlets usually employed. Some 
years ago, for example, the United Drug Company desired to 
determine the sales possibilities of a new preparation, known 
as Puretest rubbing alcohol; also to determine the possible 
demand in order to gage production. To a preferred list of 192 
druggists, scattered all over the country, George C. Frolich, 
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manager of the drug and chemical department, sent by 
special delivery mail a personally typed, filled-in and 
signed letter which read: 

It is a wonderfully clever formula with eighty-five per cent 
ethyl alcohol against seventy per cent of competition—with a 
straight ethyl alcohol odor. It is put up in full pints—front 
and back label—a striking looking package. 

Our price is 31 cents a pint—half competition. At 50 cents 
retail we ought to control the demand with our product. 

By the middle of September we will begin shipping our 
new big leader, Puretest rubbing alcohol. 

On all orders received before August 15 we will give you 
an extra five per cent on lots of 500 or more. 

We are planning our production on these advance orders 
and shall appreciate your prompt reply to this personal and 
special letter, which should be sent to the writer in the 
enclosed special envelope. 

This brought in ten days’ time 106 replies, 105 of 
which ordered, and the total orders were 28,390 bottles, 
worth $8,800. The total cost, including postage, was $53.86. 

Fig. 6 illustrates the printed direct advertising cam- 
paign piece, the test letter, which followed up to the 
complete list of prospects. This mailing resulted in orders 
for over 100,000 bottles. It was accompanied by a return 
post card for the convenience of the customer. This second 
mailing went to 7,500 druggists, including the eighty-six 
who did not reply to the special delivery first mailing. 
This campaign illustrates a most necessary function of 
direct advertising for direct sales: checking up sales pos- 
sibilities on products which will later be a part of a regular 
line sold through salesmen and the regular trade channels. 

Akin to this is the experience of a sales manager of 
Warner Brothers Company, corset manufacturers. Point- 
ing to a map of Nebraska, he said to the salesman in that 
territory: “Why don’t you make Ord? It is a town of 
over 2,000 population.” The salesman’s fingers went to 
his nose and he facetiously said: “Garbage.” 


The incident set the Warner sales manager to work. 
He compiled a list of small towns his salesmen were neg- 
lecting. Then by use of the mercantile rating books he 
made up a list of the stores rated $1,000 and over. To 
the list thus compiled an intensive direct advertising cam- 
paign was sent. When this drive first started, back in 
1909, the total sales to all of the merchants on that list 
was $13,000. One year later the sales to the list ran 
around $40,000—three times as much. Two years there- 
after the sales to that same list ran up to around $125,000, 
or approximately ten times the sales of the first year. At 
the end of fourteen years of direct advertising to produce 
direct sales a volume exceeding $400,000 annually had 
been built up from that list begun because one salesman 
failed to make Ord. The comparative selling costs add to 
the significance of this incident. In 1909 the cost of selling the 
$13,000 worth of merchandise was twenty per cent, while 
when the volume passed the $400,000 mark the cost of selling 
was but four per cent. 

All of which adds piquancy to these paragraphs from “Talks 
in Ten Point,” issued by Rogers & Co., New York and Chi- 
cago, in a recent number of which we find: 

The amount of business to be had in most small towns is out 
of proportion to the expense of traveling salesmen to these towns. 
And yet, in the aggregate, a great volume of potential business exists 
in these very localities, in which competition quite apparently is 
not so keen. 

Manufacturers generally do not work these smaller towns to 
any consistent extent, and even territorial jobbers seldom work the 
smaller of these towns thoroughly. To the manufacturer who is a 
national advertiser we want to say this: When a manufacturer 
starts out to create consumer demand for his product through the 
advertising pages of national publications, and without having dis- 
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Fic. 4.—A typical example of the human interest copy which produces direct sales. 


tribution well established through the small town accounts, he is 
buying and paying for considerable waste circulation. For instance, 
approximately fourteen per cent of the circulation of our most 
widely read weekly is in towns of 1,000 and under, and about 
fifteen per cent is in towns from 1,000 to 5,000. The rural popula- 
tion in thirty-three states exceeds the urban population—fifty- 
seven per cent of our country’s population resides in towns under 
5,000, or on the farm. 

More than half of the total number of stores are at points where 
the population is 2,500 or less. There are over 200,000 stores at 
points of less than 1,000. People continue to buy at the small-town 
general stores and the small retail stores in community centers. 
Don’t these figures indicate a rather important market ? 

The problem of securing this small town and scattered dealer 
business is not the difficult task it might at first appear to be, and 
the expense of salesmen can be eliminated entirely during the period 
of development. The method to be employed is to institute a prop- 
erly developed mail advertising plan which is planned to secure 
business as well as inquiries. 
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THE WAHL COMPANY 


WAHL WAHL 
EVERSHARP FOUNTAIN PEN 
1800 Roscoe stRECT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
429 BROAOWAY 444 MARKET STREET 


You Can Take 
66% Profit 
When School Opens: 
When the school-bells ring, a month from nows—you c. 


cash the order blank, on Page 4, at $33 PROFIT. You can Rereet 
every month. 


Every Grade School *kid® would be tickled pink by a 50¢ 
Eversharp. Every High School and College student will find 
pleasure and convenience and economy in a *fancy® Eversharp 
—free from pocket-knife and pencil sharpener—‘ever sharp.* 


The assortment shown inside has been made up as a 
School-opening Special. The handsomest case ever offered a 
dealer displays the pencils—the pencils sell themselves. 


A million reas advertising campaign erg Ever- 
sharp more than just known by everybody—it kee 
Eversharp before peitiaceaha S eyes—all the Saas 


With logical and compelling advertising matter— 
listed inside and fur: gre a free—you can hook up your 
store to this created deman 
Sign the blank on Page Be ieabe Turnover the pencils 
éuring el opening—-MAKE YOUR 66 2/3% vi a us two 
per cent discount Oct. 10 or wetaben 30th n 


Time is short. Send in your Sees The pencils 
will reach you before school opening 


Yours very truly, 
THE WAHL COMPANY 


A. G. FROST (Signed) 
A.G.F.-Me General Sales Manager. 
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(For Prompt Action, Use the Order Blank Below) 


Here is the Special EVERSHARP Assortment 
That Will Bring Them In, When School Opens 


This assortment is made up of Eversharps to retail from 50c to 
$3.50, also several Srades of Eversharp leads, includin}, indelible 


You can settle on terms 2% 10 days or 30 days net from Oct. 1. Display case 
and demonstrator loaned without charge as long as you handle Wahl products 








_Qvantity_ Cat. No. Length Description Price Each Total 
42/161 Be Black enameled a i ee $6.00 
12 :161C s? Blue enameled, with clip eee Se ars 65 80 
6 151SW P . Blue enameled, with bale ring .60 60 
6 151SW 4° Red enameled, with bale ring 60 60 
3 0 | Plain silver plate, with clip 1.00 3.00 ' 
2 20SW aed Plain silver plate, with ring 1.00 00 ' 
1 20SC Ae Plain silver plate, with clip on 1.00 00 ’ 
2 9 : * Plain triple silver plate, esigeaal, ‘with chip 1.50 3.00 4 
2 29SW ; ad Plain triple silver plate, hexagonal, with ring = - 1.50 3.00 1 
3 1 $s” Chased triple silver plate, withchp - - 1.76 5.25 ' 
2 31SW 4 = Chased triple silver plate, with rin - 1.75 3.60 ' 
1 31 SC “> Chased triple silver plate, en sli e on cap Kt 1.75 1.75 ' 
1 0 1: iad Plain Sterling silver, with clip ee ae a 2.50 50 7 
1 50 MW 3" Plain Sterling silver, with ring (Midget) PEI 2.50 50 
1 1 a oA ased Sterling silver, with clip ae 3.00 00 
1 51SW et “hased Sterling silver, with ring - - 3.00 .00 
1 0 oe Plan Gold filled, with clip ee - - 3.00 .00 
1 60MW =3'4” Plain Gold filled, with ring (Midget) - 3.00 00 
1 1 ay hased Gold filled, wit 3.60 50 
1 61SW oe Chased Gold filled, with ring - i ie 3.50 50 
1 61SC ee Chased Gold filled, with clip on Se on 3 50 3.50 
1 10MW 338% Engine turned Gold filled, with vine (sidget , atl 5 3. rs ; = 
12 tubes, 12 leads to a tube, HB or Medium hard - 1B 180 
12 tubes, 12 leads toa tube, B or soft -, 15 1.80 
- tubes, 12 leads to a tube, H or Li 25 3.00 
tubes, 12 leads to a tube, Indelib! Saket a te No Ct 
i NV ERSHARP demonstrator, elie selling Me + as = = : No Chane 
2 ren A glass Gisplay case- + - a eee ee ae ge H 
SELLIN' CE ‘ SS sre See See 90 ' 
LESS TOUR’ DiscouNT 40% oR YOUR PROFIT 66 2-3° a Se ae 33.16 ! 
NET COST TO YOU eh I ch 49.74 . 
Tear out order blank, Gill in name and address and mail at once to insure prompt shipment. , 
The Wahl Company, 


1800 Roscoe St. ' 
Chicago, Illinois. ! 

Send me at once the above special School-Opening assortment of Eversharps. Terns, 2% 
10 days or 30 days net from October 1st. 
Check in the proper square whether you wish 

Mahogany Case (] 
Oak Case (C] |. 
Give reference to facilitate shipment. Name 
Address 


City 


Fic. 5.—Not all mail-order appeals go out from large mail-order houses. This special direct advertising mailing, to produce direct s sales, by a well known national 
advertiser, as reported by Kuhl & Bent Company, brought in “$22,500 worth of sales at a cost of $1,200.’ 


Such a plan has been effective for not only Warner Brothers 
Company, United Drug Company and other non-mail-order 
houses mentioned in this article, but many others in the same 
class, including such well known concerns as the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Company, Baker Castor Oil Company, McCray Refrig- 
erator Company, to mention a trio. 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY 


BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


September 15, 1921, 


Dear Puretest 
Business Builders: 


re is a real leader for you! 
PORETEST RUBBING ALCOHOL COMPOUND 


Your preparation contains 65% Pure Grain Al- 
cohol, the leading competitors only 70%. 


Your preparation smells like Ethyl Alcohol, 


while the leading brands smell strongly of 
Turpentine, Thymol, Essential Oils or odors 
foreign to Ethyl Alcohol. 


Your preparation costs you $.31 per full 
pint bottle, while other kinds cost you 
from $.59 to $.67 


Your preparation has full directions for 


many uses, while others a information 
that would help to sell i 


We urge you to get behind your product im- 
bei and strongly and make it a national 
eader 


Cordially yours, 
UNITED DRUG COMPANY 


Drug & Chemical Dept. 
GCFrolich/EVH. 





The principles remain the same in every campaign: copy 
with “clarity and directness” and “give the customer just two 
things to do—say ‘yes’ and sign the check.” 

Brevity may be the soul of wit—and I think it is—but 
when writing mail-order type of appeals (direct advertising to 
produce direct sales) you must answer all questions asked and 
implied; you must describe the 
service or product in selling 
terms; that is, “put its best 
story forward in desire-arousing 
words”; you should picture the 
use or the product or both; you 
should take the reader through 
the old familiar five steps in a 
sale, in short: Attention, inter- 
est, desire, caution, action. 


Gosh, What Waste! 


Twenty-one million letters 
and 803,000 parcels went to the 
dead-letter office last year be- 
cause of improper address and 
identification. 

One hundred thousand let- 
ters were mailed in perfectly 
blank envelopes with no return 
address on them ($2,000 spent 
in stamps to put on blank 
envelopes). 








Fic. 6.—Still another use of direct advertising to produce direct sales—the second unit in a two-piece campaign to 
forecast production requirements and test sales possibilities, made by United Drug Company 





We (as taxpayers) paid a 
bill of $1,740,000 just to look 
up the correct addresses for 
200,000,000 letters. 
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Your Market Is Marching On! 


By FREMONT KUTNEWSKY 


HILE interviewing an executive recently on 

another matter of business, I said some- 
f) thing about printing, and we were soon 
exchanging ideas on the subject. When 
the matter of direct-mail advertising was 
brought up, the executive, who buys a 
great amount of printed matter, went to 
his desk and brought out a handsome book- 
let dealing with letterheads and their importance in business; 
next came forth a folder made of heavy cover paper containing 
several splendid examples of letterhead designs. Then he 
handed me a sample of a letterhead he had just ordered from 
the company that had gotten out this striking advertising mat- 
ter—and buyer and seller were geographically separated by 
the full width of a continent. 

“Note the perfection of that sample,” he said, with a 
warmth of enthusiasm any one of our local printers would like 
to have aroused; “ it’s hand done, and the colors are exactly as 
they will be on the finished job.” 

“ That’s fine artwork,” I admitted; “how much did it set 
you back? ” 

“Seventy-five dollars for the artwork and cut, with an 
order for five thousand. But, of course, the next five thousand 
will be at the regular rate.” 

This incident made me wonder how many other local busi- 
ness men were being underestimated by our printers as to their 
taste in printing and willingness to pay. Artwork of the highest 
type is to be had in a large city quite near our town, but who 
would think that John, or Bill, or Henry, who keep such a close 
account of their printing costs, would be in the market for it? 
I feel sure that if I walked into any printing house in the com- 
munity and asked what the artwork on a high-grade letterhead 
would cost me, not one would dare to suggest a figure over $25. 

Whenever I have placed an order for printing I have usually 
met with an apologetic quotation of the price and no induce- 
ment to buy something unusually fine. Once or twice when 
I have suggested a certain advertised brand of bond or cover 
stock I have been talked out of it, because my printer had none 
in stock, or because something else “ just as good ” would cost 
less money. Why shouldn’t I be allowed to indulge my peculiar 
tastes and do a little experimenting just for fun? The printers 
evidently consider me just an ordinary fellow for whom plain 
stuff is good enough. They win, of course. It’s no trick at all 
to persuade a man to abandon ideas that may prove expen- 
sive, even if effective. 

However, I am neither a buyer nor a seller of printing. I 
am just an interested observer, and, as such, it seems to me 
that I see undreamed-of opportunities for the printing trade. 
My ideal of a printer is one who knows typography and stock 
as an artist knows his stuff. There are such printers. I read 
about them in THE INLAND PRINTER and other trade journals. 

When I place an order no larger or more important than for 
a hundred business cards I should like to have the printer take 
a professional interest in finding out what kind of card I ought 
to have. I should like to be shown samples and be told about 
the different effects attained and why they were so. Of course, 
I may be a crank on typography, little as I know about it, but 
the printer who regards his work as an art is on the lookout 
for fellows like me, and are glad to go into the finer points. 
We are the kind that, when developed, give printers a chance 
to produce their best, regardless of cost. 

I hesitate to say it, but I have found the average printer 
sadly lacking in the knowledge that is power — the cheapest 























form of power we have as yet learned how to harness. This 
condition, evidently, must be general or there wouldn’t be so 
many smart young college men in advertising agencies getting 
good pay for telling printers how to do their work. There will 
always be a place for the agency man, but when printers, aided 
by real enthusiasm, know typography and effects in a larger 
way, more will be left to their judgment, and better printing 
will result. 

I believe buyers of printing are forging ahead of the pro- 
ducers in the knowledge of printed effects. The title “ typog- 
rapher,” which is taking the place of “ printer,” indicates the 
difference between the man you have to work with to get 
things done the way you want them and the one you can 
depend upon to achieve results—the man who knows. 

There are good books on typography. No man need be 
limited to the rudiments taught him in the average print shop. 
Every week and every month trade journals are available with 
their wealth of technical information and practical advice from 
master printers. The art of printing is progressing, and it is a 
rare practitioner who is ahead of the procession. There is 
always something new to learn. 

I get as much pleasure from good printing as from the work 
of eminent painters, and many others who are not printers 
share this enthusiasm with me. Naturally, when we buy print- 
ing, we wish to be served by men who are as interested in their 
art as we are. Appreciation is akin to creation, but it shouldn’t 
have to be the big brother. 

The market for better printing, cultivated by the trade 
press, is marching on at a tremendous pace. It may in cases 
be an unrealized, inarticulate demand, but it’s there, every- 
where. Don’t let it get ahead of you! 


Printing and Engraving Beauty 
By C. M. LitTELJOHN 


One way in which the printer and engraver may help the 
city to grow and prosper is through advertising the natural 
advantages of his city, its scenic beauty and charm, or its 
industrial or manufacturing prowess. Nearly every citizen 
takes an interest and pride in the community in which he 
resides and is glad to send to his friends and relatives at a 
distance views representing in a truthful and artistic manner 
the real greatness or beauty of his city. 

An excellent line to develop has been chosen by Clint W. 
Lee & Co., printers and engravers, of Seattle, Washington. 
The engraved views produced by this company have merited 
the commendation of the Chamber of Commerce of that city, 
because of their value to the great Northwest. 

Appreciation of the scenic wonders of the state is first felt 
by the citizen when he is attracted to these cards. His appre- 
ciation is then transmitted beyond the state when the cards 
are mailed to other points. In the series the Lee company 
has developed Christmas greetings that give the cards a more 
definite message and mission. The Yuletide season is therefore 
emphasized and the assets of the state graphically portrayed. 
The scenic grandeur of the state is shown, and its fame for 
natural beauty is spread through the cards. The Chamber of 
Commerce, attracted also by the skilful engraving of this firm, 
adjudges the cards works of art. A popular chord is struck 
in this neat Christmas line which performs a service to the 
state and links the printing firm in a most favorable manner 
with the scenic beauties and natural grandeur of Washington. 
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By J. L. Frazier 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Joun D. Rocue, Los Angeles, California—The 
blotter, ‘Mere Duty,” the text for which is a 
quotation from an expression of Woodrow Wilson’s, 
is effective from an advertising point of view, also 
quite interesting in appearance. We are not sur- 
prised to learn that upon seeing the design one of 
your clients wished to make use of it in his own 
work, thus developing business for you and prob- 
ably winning a customer. 

GrorcE Witt1am Mayer, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.—In arrangement especially, the Christmas 
greetings are attractive; your own, on which the 
sentiment is set three times—each time in the form 
of a Christmas tree for “‘Sonny,”? Jane and yourself 
—is very clever. The forms would be better if 
more attractive type faces had been employed, 
although the Artcraft series, largely used, is by no 
means the worst one you could have selected. The 
reds are sometimes too deep; they should incline 
more toward orange. 

Joun Vatt, Government Printing Office, Hobart, 
Tasmania.—We consider the work you submit is 
excellent, particularly as your facilities can hardly 
equal those of the better plants in more developed 
countries. Indeed, the cover design of the souvenir 
pictorial and historical book, ‘‘West- 
ern Tasmania, a Land of Riches and 
Beauty,”’ would be creditable to 
any plant, no matter how favorably 
located. It has the unusual combi- 
nation of striking strength and good 
taste, a decorative full-page design, 
with lettering, being printed in gold 
on black stock with an attractive 
scene, printed in colors on white 
paper, tipped into an oval panel 
near the top of the design. While 
the presswork is somewhat too pale 
and weak, the appearance of the 
halftones throughout the text is 
excellent and the ‘color’ is com- 
mendably clean and even on the 
whole book. We do not like the run- 
ning heads set in Cheltenham Old 
Style Italic, especially with the text 
matter set in the ‘‘modern’’ face. 
The chapter headings and the heads 
interspersed through the text are, 
however, quite harmonious with the 
body type. The margins are con- 
siderably better than are usually 
found on booklets of this character, 
although the top one is a shade too 
wide. Entirely too much space ap- 
pears around the initials. The rule 
requires an en of the size of type 
used for the body. We do not like 
to see chapters begun on a left-hand 
page, even in an advertising book. 
In ‘Tasmania for the Tourist and 
Settler’? we find several things 
wrong, first and most pronounced 
among the faults being the fact 
that on the pages where full-page 
cuts appear the inner margin is 
quite too wide and the outside mar- 
gin is entirely too narrow, the bad 
effect being accentuated by the 
comparative margins on opposite 
(type) pages where the front mar- 
gin is relatively much wider, be- 
cause it is counted only up to the 
marginal heads and because of the 
additional space between the heads 


which actually and visually becomes part of the 
margin. The title page of this booklet is ineffec- 
tive because the first two lines of the title are so 
very short in relation to the third one. The shape 
effect is not at all pleasing, so we suggest that in 
this case and similar ones some other arrangement 
of the copy into lines should be followed. The very 
narrow front margin is decidedly displeasing. Other 
booklets are consistent with the two mentioned, 
although, as a result of the more highly coated 
papers, the printing of the cuts is considerably 
better on some of them than on the first-named 
book. The margins of the booklet for the National 
Park are too narrow both in relation to the page 
size and the large size of the type used for setting 
the body matter. 

Betcastro BrotHers, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
—The third page of your folder ‘‘Real Service’ is 
exceptionally attractive; the title page, however, is 
slight and insignificant, not only because the type 
in which the title is set is too small in relation to 
the page and the ornamental band above, but be- 
cause, as a design, the type and ornament combined 
do not create an effect of unity, an essential of 
strength, as they should. The page would be greatly 


A Tribute to Cheltenham Bold 


UCH maligned, scorned, 


abused, the bane of typographers are you, O Ugly Duckling of 
type faces! Your very name makes Art Directors tremble; your 
family, which is legion, makes enlightened printerdom gray with 
care. For you are the scourge of the aesthetic, the plague of the 
practical, the doom of the vulgar. And yet, entrenched in the 
shops of printers the world over, you go merrily on. 

Set by hand, or cast on the hine, you insidiously creep into 
half the printed matter of the world! You capture whole news- 
papers, and make yourself at home in trade journals. You have 
survived condensation, expansion, shading, outlining, and what 
not. And yet you go merrily on. 

O, valiant face, common use has staled and cheapened you; 
careless, unkind use has made you the mock of even the tyro. 
But to the sympathetic eye you are not unpleasing. Your rounded. 
sturdy structure, your uncompromising simplicity, your even- 
flowing color, are not without a certain beauty. 

You may not be a type-face for artists to admire. But as a com- 
mon-sense, solid, sane face for common-sense, solid, and sane 
purposes, youarea glorious success! Treated with a little respect, 
handled with a little thought, no printer need be ashamed of 
you. Who knows but what~after all your vicissitudes—some day, 
gold-emblazoned, you will come into your own! = -Albert Schiller 











Advertising Agencies’ Service Company « New York 


Broadside by Advertising Agencies’ Service Company, New York typographers, that 
is quite impressive, but which is chiefly distinguished by the interesting 


tribute to the much-maligned Cheltenham Bold. 


improved if there were a border, even one of plain 
light rules, and if the two lines of the title were 
centered over each other and on the page. 

SaMuEL E. Lesser, East Orange, New Jersey.— 
Your work continues interesting because of its char- 
acterful appearance. It is excellent from the typo- 
graphical standpoint as well. 

D. C. Howett, Asheville, North Carolina.—Your 
“home made” letter announcement of the birth of 
your son is quite interesting, also unique. 

Herington Sun, Herington, Kansas.—The speci- 
mens you submit are very satisfactory, especially 
from the standpoint of typography. The Christ- 
mas forms, in red and green, are weakened because 
the green is too light and the red too deep. When 
two colors are used on a job neither should be so 
strong as to appear to stand out in front of the 
other, as the red does in this case. If there is any 
slight variation the color in which the body of the 
form is printed should be the stronger rather than 
the color used for initials, ornaments and such items. 

Burke PrIntING Company, Fredonia, Kansas.— 
Except for the one of Samuel L. Gardiner, the 
letterheads you submit are excellent; your own is 
particularly good. The fault with the Gardiner head- 
ing is the incongruous combination 
of types, Copperplate Gothic and 
Script. If there are extremes of 
difference beyond which it is im- 
possible to go when it comes to type 
faces that difference is represented 
by these two. 

Roy Lirtre, Continental, Ohio. 
—While the cover, ‘Order Eastern 
Star,’ is quite good so far as gen- 
eral design is concerned, the effect 
is not attractive, because of the imi- 
tation engraved face, Litho Roman, 
which is not suitable for such work, 
and because of the relatively too 
wide and prominent border, which 
crowds the type, besides taking up 
considerably too much space. The 
units of the border are not evenly 
joined up because the form is not 
properly justified, and this also de- 
tracts from the appearance of the 
form. However, while it lacks con- 
siderably of being a high-class piece 
of work the item is nevertheless up 
to the standard usually done on 
printing of the sort and is in no 
sense anything to be ashamed of. 

ATKINSON PRINTING COMPANY, 
Warren, Ohio.—Both your envelope 
corner and the blotter, entitled 
“You Must Be Satisfied,” are excel- 
lent. They have considerably more 
snap and originality than most 
specimens submitted to this de- 
partment. The colors are in good 
taste. 

J. O. McNary, Anacortes, Wash- 
ington.—The cover and title page 
for the local 1925 high school an- 
nual are excellent. The idea of hav- 
ing the students paint in the colors 
is a good one and might be adopted 
to advantage elsewhere, especially 
if the editions are not so large as 
to require too much time. Pages 
can be apportioned among the stu- 
dents who are willing to do the 
work. With a good copy in colors 
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Hang sorrow! Care will kill a cat, 
And therefore let’s be merry. 
George Wither. 





to follow most any one can paint in the 
colors, as they have been in this case very 
nicely done. The drawings would be cred- 
itable to much larger annuals. 

HayMARKET Press, Chicago.—In general 
your blotter, “Printing,”’ is very good; the 
effect is spicy and interesting. The yellow, 
while satisfactory for the background of 
the panel across the center—where it is 
outlined above and below—is too weak for 
the panels at the bottom, where, standing 
against the white paper stock, the yellow 
color does not stand out at all; in fact, it is 
practically invisible at certain angles. 

Eart Rose, Lexington, North Carolina. 
—Your blotter, “The First Thought of 
Christmas,” is well arranged, but it is a 
serious fault to have used italic for the 
body matter, and for all the small lines 
of the form. Roman would be more attrac- 
tive as well as more legible. The red is too 
deep and the green is relatively too light. 
Inasmuch as the bulk of the form is 
printed in the green—and the red is the 
decorative color—the green should be the 
stronger, if there is any difference in value 
between the two. To achieve the best 
appearance, however, colors should balance 
in tone just as the types should on a job 
printed in just one color. One of the col- 
ors should not have the effect of being 
closer than the other, as in this case. 

C. W. Hacue, Menomonie, Wisconsin.— 
From a practical instructional standpoint 
your job sheets appear to be very good. 
They convey the instructions for the work 
in an understandable way and give some 
very good pointers besides. From a typo- 
graphical standpoint they are less satisfac- 
tory, for, although arrangement, display 
and spacing are satisfactory, as a general 
rule, the type faces are not so attractive as 
we believe they should be. If the students 
are not taught to appreciate good faces by 
having them to use in their work, much 
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BEDTIME STORIES 


Uncle Benny Broadcasting from Station ZVZ 


One: upon a time, dear chil 
dren,there was a big business -~- 
‘vawk - awrk - kwar — which had 
been built from a little tiny — 
2a2—sguak--eep — business with 
the sole aid of advertising. Now 
this business was safely on its 
way — pull. pult-putich --— to one 
of the really biggest big busi- 
nesses in the country. It was 
making —--- eck-eck-and-putt —- 
net profits of more than $500,- 
000 a year on an advertising 
appropriation of an amount -—- 
“The Charleston Boys will now -- 
Siss-pittiputt-foooo -— about the 
same as their net profits. 

Alas, dear ch —— ch-ch-ch — 
ildren — achoo! — the wise presi- 
dent of this business died and, 
having no heirs, left his business 
in the hands of a firm of lawyers. 
Now these lawyers, being law- 
yers, and not business men --— 
oe = continued the for- 
mer policies for a while and then 


called a — ach-purrrr — conier- 
ence among themselves. 

Said lawyer number one: “See 
here now, men. This business is 
well established. Our product is 
known from — buzz-squerch-ess 
— coast to coast and the name of 
our product is a household word. 
Why should we continue ----- 
spend — fst-Occco00 —- $500,000 





for advertising?” 

Said lawyer number two: !!!! 
“Yes, why?” 

Said lawyer number three: !!?! 
“Yes, why?” 

And then continued lawyer 
number one: “By stopping our 
advertising entirely we — witti- 
chuck-scrumpf-oh! —- shall save 
#500,000.00, thus increasing our 
net earnings to $1,000,000!” 

At this suggestion the three 
lawyers arose as one and shouted 
!?!?Ix sang !!?!?!x played ring- 
around-a-rosey. “Oh,why,” cried 
they, “did we — r-r-rr77 -— not 
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Two covers and a text page from different issues of one of the best 
printers’ house-organs published at this time, for the general month- 
to-month excellence of which the Franklin Printing Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, has received many deserved compliments. 
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of the value of their instruction is lost, 
for, after all, the most essential factor of 
good typography is good type. The Century 
Bold is not a chaste type face; it is one 
of the least satisfactory of the plain, legible 
fonts. The presswork is also far from right; 
as a general rule too much ink is carried 
and the impression is often uneven in con- 
sequence of improper makeready. 

BarDON PriIntING Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio.—Every specimen in the collection just 
submitted by you is high grade typograph- 
ically, and also exceptionally well printed. 
Even the ordinary small forms have decided 
interest because of the care and intelligence 
manifested in their execution, and because 
high-grade, attractive type faces are used. 
The sales manual for the Style-Center 
Tailoring Company is unusually good; the 
cover is characterful and unique in conse- 
quence of the novel manner in which 
ornament is used in connection with the 
title. The title would be better, however, 
if set in just a little larger type, although 
the appearance of the page is very satis- 
factory as it is. When one has learned he 
doesn’t have to possess a museum of type 
faces—and that he can do practically every 
job that comes to him with one standard 
roman like Caslon—he has taken the most 
important step toward the improvement of 
his work, While Caslon is used on every 
one of the twenty or more specimens you 
submit, we do not get the impression of 
sameness or feel the need of other types. 
There are many expedients of arrangement, 
color, etc., by which the effect of one’s 
work may be varied as much as need be 
without resorting to the generally unneces- 
sary and often dangerous expedient of 
changing type faces on different items— 
and in the same ones. It is our opinion that 
you are to be complimented upon your 
good sense, as well as upon your good 
workmanship. 
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UMAN LOVE isthe author of a realization 

» that affections and the finer feelings in others 
correspond tothe same tendenciesin ourselves. 

Integrity is the man bimself—the whole action of a man 
from the heart. Brought into conjunction once a year, 
when the sun is at its southernmost point, these noble 
ualities appear to become a living power, impregnating 
x angie with what we call the Spee tc a 











“6 At this season, more than any other time of year, do we 
; realize the bountiful blessing of buman fraternity. Out of 
the contagion of good will, it is as though an infectious 


LINCOLN’S 
chivalry so enchants the human heart as sets it working 
B I RTH DAY “upon ct subtile stuff of which thoughts are made—build- 


1926 ing houses without bands in which our souls live for a 
time, during which we find tongues in trees, books in 
wistful eyes, sermons in stones and good in everything. 
Its spirit mirrors the contemplative reflection that there 1s, 
after all, more goodness in the world than ever bas been 
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revealed, for want of the very daring to express it. 


“A ruddy drop of manly blood 
The surging sea ourneighs, 
The world uncertain comes and goes 


The lover rooted stays.” 


Johnck, Kibbee & Co., San Francisco, California, probably have the most interesting and unusual equipment of type faces in America, many of them, like the 
Humanistic, used for the folder page illustrated at the right, being imported. In addition, these typographers are clever and original, hence their work is 


J. E. Carison, Henry, IIlinois.— 
Specimens are excellent, much better, 
in fact, than the same grade of work 
is usually done. You have adopted a 
good method in going through copy for 
advertisements of programs and mark- 
ing the lines that are to be set in 
different sizes of type in different colors 
so that the operator may set all the 
lines of one size right through. It 
should save time over what would be 
required if the size were marked in 
figures in the usual way, both on the 
part of the operator and of the one 
who marks the copy. The advertising 
program is better in consequence of 
being set in such a few faces and sizes. 

JoHN VocEL, The Case-Hoyt Corpo- 
ration, Rochester, New York.—The 
specimens you submit are of the best 
grade; there is nothing whatever about 
them demanding correction. The press- 
work on the color plates of the Hickey- 
Freeman booklet is indeed very good. 
Typography is among the notably good 
features of this outstanding work. 

SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & Co., 
London, England.—‘‘The Golden Mile- 
stone” is handsome and rich, one of the 
most beautiful and impressive brochures 
we have examined in recent months. 

Tue ALEXANDER INDUSTRIES, Den- 
ver, Colorado.—All the specimens you 
submit are satisfactory. We consider 
your plan of printing the indicia on 
prepaid “permit” mail on the inside, 
where it shows through a cutout in the 
front, takes some of the curse off an 
item of advertising mailed without 
stamps. 

Acme Press, Seattle, Washington.— 
“What He Left to the World” and 
“Getting More Driving Power,” when 
compared with all other printers’ adver- 
tising, are unique both with respect to 


invariably interesting. The design reproduced at the left is the cover of a booklet. 
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Window card by Samuel E. Lesser, Orange, New Jersey, originally printed 

in light blue only, but here shown in two colors inasmuch as in black 

only an injustice would be done the specimen. While Mr. Lesser uses 

ornament somewhat extensively he employs good ornament and usually 
in an effective manner, as in this case. 


publicity and from a printing stand- 
point. Typography and presswork are 
excellent. The impression created by 
these pieces is that of an unusual print- 
ing organization, stimulated by the 
highest ideals of craftsmanship and 
capable of uncommonly good work off 
the beaten path. 

Tue Maxton R. Davies Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio.—Both you and the 
Caxton Company, who did the printing, 
are to be congratulated upon the excel- 
lence of the catalogue for The Theodor 
Kundtz Company. It is distinctly nota- 
ble and outstanding among books of 
the kind, and is characterized by fine 
craftsmanship in all details. 

THE COMMONWEALTH Press, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts.—‘‘Boston on Mas- 
sachusetts Bay’? is an unusually well 
printed and interesting booklet. The 
cover does not measure up to the stand- 
ard of the work on the inside and is 
scarcely consistent with the nature and 
importance of the work. However, it is 
in no sense poor. The presswork on 
the numerous fine screen halftone en- 
gravings is excellent. 

R. S. Bearp, Plymouth, Indiana.— 
Your work is excellent in every respect. 
It has the advantage of looking most 
uncommon, even though the items are 
of the common “garden” variety. 

E. L. Courtenay, Rock Island High 
School, Rock Island, Illinois.—Consid- 
ered in comparison with the average 
product of schools, the work of the 
Manual Arts Press ranks high. The 
specimens you submit are very good 
in both arrangement and display. Im- 
provement would require a better assort- 
ment of type faces more than anything 
else. While most of the types are sat- 
isfactory there are not among them 
any of the “‘blue bloods,” like Cloister, 
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THE GHOST SHIP AND OTHER STORIES 
WITH ORIGINAL PREFACE BY ARTHUR MACHEN 
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ARIES PRESS 


Village of Eden, New York 





Attractive title page of first product of the new private Aries Press, Eden, New York. 
Type and decoration are of finest character, and the tone of the page 
is kept delightfully uniform. 


the original Caslon, Kennerley and Garamond. The 
Parsons letter, while suitable for an occasional card 
or title where there are few lines—and where all 
the matter can be set in one face—is not a good 
face for general work. It is particularly bad when 
appearing altogether in the cap. font. We note in 
one or two instances that italic faces are used for 
large masses of matter, where italics are not suit- 
able, being much less legible than roman. The 
English Magazine would be greatly improved if the 
titles of articles were set in about eighteen-point 
of a good light-face italic, for the Century Bold 
caps. do not have the beauty or character essential 
to an attractive, distinguished effect. The head- 
letter is hardly enough larger than the body to 
provide the degree of contrast essential to interest 
and a lively appearance. There should also be more 
white space around the heads. Moreover, we note 
one inexcusable blunder: The first line of page 11 
(January, 1925, issue) is the final line of a para- 
graph—and a mighty short one at that. At least 
the first and second lines of every page should be 
full. In like manner, the opening or the final line 
of a paragraph should not appear at the bottom of 
a page. While these two latter departures from 
good form in bookwork are not so serious as the 
first-mentioned, they nevertheless detract from the 
appearance of the book by making a variation in 
the form and contour of facing pages. The type page 
is a little too short for the paper page on the 
booklet cover for the annual program of the Rock 
Island Parent Teacher Association and the words 
“Annual Program” are quite too large in relation 
to the size of the type in which the name of the 
association is set. If anything, the name should be 


larger than the words that are 
given the greatest emphasis. 
Again, the great length of the 
lines at the top does not con- 
form with the page and makes 
the whiting out within the page 
too unequal, there being an 
excessive amount of white space 
up and down and very little 
along the sides of this upper 
and major group. On the cover 
of the booklet “Outline of Cur- 
riculum,” the first line, ‘‘Out- 
line of,’? should also be set in 
capitals, it being as essentially 
a part of the title as the word 
“Curriculum.” 

H. J. Wits, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee.—All of the program title 
pages you submit, composed in 
the now seldom seen Camelot 
face, are excellent in design and 
display, and are otherwise espe- 
cially attractive. The combina- 
tion of Bodoni and Copperplate 
Gothic on the letterhead for 
the Broadway Discount Corpo- 
ration is not at all good; even 
though the arrangement is good, 
the heading is not pleasing. 

C. F. Jounson, Chehalis, 
Washington.—All the specimens 
you submit are excellent, but 
your letterhead, in which the 
major display is set in Goudy 
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OF THE PRINTED BOOK 





AN EXHIBITION OF EARLY VOLUMES 
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Handtooled, is especially fine. The color combination is 
excellent. You also use the characterful Cooper Black with 
telling effect. 

BuimMan Brotuers, Limitep, Winnipeg, Canada.—Orna- 
ments used to the limited extent as they are on the return 
post card you submit could scarcely be characterized as 
“ornament for ornament’s sake.’”? In the first place, the 
ornamentation is not overdone, and the rules ending in orna- 
ments at top and bottom serve the practical purpose of 
“holding the type together,’? making the design more uni- 
fied. They really improve the effect and add to the impres- 
sion of strength, hence its attractive powers, demonstrated 
by a comparison of this page with the one without rules. 
The clean look of the other page is, however, meritorious. 
You employ decoration with admirable restraint and in 
good taste, and we hope what was stated in the article 
respecting overornate work will not influence you to go to 
extremes in the limitation of ornamentation. Decoration, if 
good, and applied with the proper degree of restraint, may 
be like the posy in the button-hole of one’s coat, a distinct 
advantage. Except for the fact that the made-up ornament 
is too near the center of the space between the two lines 
on the cover, the “Poems” booklet is fine. The typography 
of the text pages is excellent, and the paper of both text 
and cover is of good quality. In centering lines, as on the 
small title of the book, the same error as is indicated by 
the placing of the ornament on the cover, should be 
avoided in the interest of variety and to avoid monotony. 
The booklet entitled ‘‘Birk’s Gift Shop” is introduced by an 
especially interesting and attractive drawn cover printed 
in colors. 

Tue SoutH Benp VocaTIoNnAL ScuHoor, South Bend, 
Indiana.—The specimens produced by students are unusu- 
ally good for the class of work. In fact, a great many of 
them are faultlessly composed, practically speaking, and 
would require only the use of more attractive type faces 
to make them better. Of all places the school printing plant 
should have the very best types available. The use of good 
faces has an important bearing upon the quality of the 
work; furthermore, students should learn by association 
to appreciate and know good type faces. Type is the most 
important of all the features in typography. We direct 
your attention to the fact that the ornament on the title 
page of the program of the Music Festival is in the center 
of the space between the upper and lower type groups, 
whereas it should be above center, in the interest of pro- 
portion and to avoid the uninteresting effect that monotony 
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Striking poster by the Department of Printing Arts of the Art Institute, 
Chicago, featured by a linoleum biock illustration. The original is 
printed in light green and black on ordinary box card stock 


and is 13 by 19 inches in size. 
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of the main display group is needless and is too 
close to the line above it. We do not consider the 
display of the last two lines of the group referred 
to is well handled, the items being set in smaller 
type than their importance justifies also in relation 
to the size of the display above. The group as a 
whole is too crowded in itself and is crowded too 
close to the top, particularly in view of the amount 
of white space in the form, which, by the way, is 
massed too much in the center. 

Tue STEVENSON & FosteR Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.—Blotters for The Union National 
Bank are quite satisfactory and have distinction in 
consequence of the use of gray stock. The one 
entitled ‘“Make Sure of the Future’’ is not so pleas- 
ing as others of the smaller size, because the lines 
of small capitals are so closely spaced. Capitals in 
mass, and particularly bold-face capitals, are almost 
invariably displeasing—and capital lines should 
always be liberally leaded. The folder ‘“Ten-Shun” 
is excellent. 

M. E. McApams, Tarkio, Missouri—The type 
of the cover for the basket-ball tournament is 
exceptionally well arranged and also quite satisfac- 
tory, but, as you surmise, the rule border is too 
thin—yes, away too thin. Rules should match the 
thickness of the heavy elements of the type if a 
properly balanced and harmonious effect is to be 
attained. It is a difficult matter to make up a letter 
out of brass rule like the big ‘‘T’’ in this job and 
make the pieced rules at corners fit snug. In fact, it 
is all but out of the question, even with brand new 
rule. Mitered corners help, of course, but in forming 
a letter these can not be placed at every corner. 
After a rule is once used the ends become worn 
and then it is still more difficult. In such cases the 
writer would sometimes use beeswax (allowed to 
harden) and sometimes paper. The form should be 
locked up and proved to find what corners and 
joints did not come together and the joints that did 
not come up snug would then be filled in. Perfect 
justification is essential, and the quads and slugs 
in this made-up letter of yours are not right. 
Maybe you can help yourself in such an extremity 
again by sanding the end quads where the rule 
doesn’t come up. The rule of the border doesn’t 
come together, either, not as well as the letter, but 
poor justification is plainly the fault, for the rule 
is so light that gaps no larger than those in the 
letter wouldn’t noticeably show. You realize, of 
course, that the thicker the rule the more pro- 
nounced the break will be, hence we suggest that 
in the future you use the lightest rule possible on 
work of this nature. The points here made refer 
to the back cover pages as well as to the front, 
but on the latter the use of rules made up to form 
ornaments is inexcusable. In the absence of real 
ornaments plain dashes would be much better. 

STRANGE, THE PRINTER, Eastbourne, England.— 
The program entitled ‘“‘Christmas Gift Service’ is 
exceptionally good throughout, the cover design, 
apparently printed from linoleum blocks, is well 
drawn and also attractively printed. The typography 
of the inner pages is neat and readable. 

J. M. Bunpscuo, IncorporaTEeD, Chicago.— 
“like the Message to Garcia” is a hard-bound 


produces. The band of border below the last line 
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For practically three thousand years the letter forms with 
which records have been made on stone, in manuscript, or 
$9 in printing have had much the same relationship to their 









tumes as the costumes of the peoples, or their arts, or their 
= crafts work. If it were possible to accompany the various 
expressions of a single character, which surround these 
GSO pages, with a series of illustrations depicting the mode of 
QUILL PEN life of each age-and each people represented, it would be QUILL PEN, ELABORATED 
Elatorated Gothic Initial more obvious that typography and its antecedents have ‘ mee chic 
German, sth Centu rath Century 





been intimately related to each change and growth in 
civilization. 

It has been previously demonstrated (THE LINOTYPE 
BULLETIN, Vol. xvii, No. 1) that type in itself derives 


most of its character from its serifs and the remainder 
from relative weights and proportions. Let us consider 
here, with the surrounding examples to guide us, what 
inspiration moved the designers to alter the forms in one 


manner or another. 


QUILL PEN, EL ARORATED . in QUILL PEN, ELABORATED 
GoenauBlackiatee First, it is apparent that there has been little basic Vchatienl @uese: 
AcaaecuT Dinan, 1515 change in the skeleton form of the letter E for hundreds aoe Senpay 


of years. Coming into the Greek from its origin in the 
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Unusually interesting page from most recent issue of The Linotype Bulletin, of the Mergenthaler Linotype 

Care, which is further distinguished by the announcement of six new_type faces for users of the lino- 

ype, and mighty good ones at that: Narciss, Baskerville, Astrée, Garamond, Moreau-le-Jeune and 

Cloister Old Style. A facing page continues the interesting discussion and illustration of letters, the issue 
being one that will be treasured by all those fortunate enough to get a copy. 


booklet of exceptional merit, and the cover is par- to the board backs, and the cloth over the hinge 
ticularly pleasing. Light olive green paper is glued and the title label are black. The label is a reverse 
etching, and is printed and not tipped on the front. 
The text pages set in widely leaded Garamond are 
printed on a high-grade antique laid paper and are 
delightful from the standpoint of appearance and 
give the impression of something especially easy 
to read. 

Paut D. Tartre, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
Your folder, ‘‘A Specimen of Typography,” with 
ae the subtitle ‘describing the characteristics of a 

5 F amed 16th Century book printed in the early days of the Art and the 
: Printer of Antwerp? * methods Used by the craftsmen in its production,” 

Produced the Polygot . is an example of excellent typography and contains 


Bible foe Phillip Il, of Spain.} ve on the third page an interesting essay. The effect 


throughout is quite pleasing, but the thought comes 


His establishment is maintain- to us that it would be more so if there were a rule 
ed as a typographic museum \ in red across page three just above the cut. We 


For Halftone and Color Work. Both sides absorb. 


| compliment you upon the excellence of the item, 
Printed on 120 Ib. White which most typographers would appreciate as a 


WRENN. S PORCELAIN BLOT IM G oe cin Walkerville, Michigan.—The title 





Blotter advertising blotter stock and serving the good object of informing printers generally about one of E 2 
the great early master printers. This blotter is one of a series being issued by the a process illustration of the lobby of the bank, 


Wrenn Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio. 


panel for the ‘“‘Note Book’ is effective, attractive 
and practical. 

VERMONT PRINTING Company, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont.—‘‘Pen Drift’? is an unusually attractive 
booklet, the cover being especially effective. 

Tue Snow Press, Springfield, Massachusetts.— 
Blotters for the Union Trust Company, featured by 


are pleasingly good in all respects. Announcement 
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for David C. Coe is very interesting in arrangement 


and the typography is indeed attractive. 


MicHaELt M. Monn, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.— 
All the specimens in your latest package are up to 
the standard of those you have heretofore sent. 


You do an uncommonly good 
job on common everyday forms. 
Attractive type faces, arranged 
simply and with good taste, 
leave nothing to be desired and 
give no opportunity for a critic 
to say “Nay, nay.” 

Haywoop H. Hunt, San 
Francisco, California——We con- 
tinue to appreciate your work, 
which compares favorably with 
that of the best of America’s 
best-known and most capable 
typographers. Some of the spec- 
imens have additional interest in 
consequence of the use of hand- 
some and striking figured paper 
stocks. There is invariably the 
note of appropriateness, with- 
out which even the very finest 
typework would fail to be com- 
pletely satisfactory. One of your 
interesting newspaper advertise- 
ments, a new line of activity for 
Kennedy-tenBosch Company, is 
being reproduced in the News- 
paper department of this issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE Times-Mrirror Company, Los Angeles, Cali- 
compiled by 
Harry Spencer Stuff, is not only a mighty fine job 
of printing, characterized by neat typography and 
an unusually novel cover treatment, but is novel 
and interesting as to content, apropos of the title. 
As a record of all holidays, holy days, feasts, fasts 
and festivals, together with their origin and cus- 


fornia.—‘‘The Book of Holidays,” 


toms appertaining thereto, we feel sure the 
book will enjoy a wide sale. 

H. C. Rice, Boston, Massachusetts.— 
Your lettering is very good indeed and of 
considerable interest, as the specimen we 
reproduce on this page demonstrates. In 
gold on black stock, as shown, the design 
is far and away more satisfactory than in 
any other of the color treatments you sub- 
mit. Your type work, while very satisfac- 
tory from the standpoints of display and 
arrangement, is not of high standard be- 
cause the type faces employed are only of 
average grade, if as good as average. The 
same forms executed in some one of the 
later and better old-style romans would be 
greatly improved. 

Tue McMatu Company, El Paso, Texas. 
—“‘Color—Type—Paper” is an ambitious 
advertising item and contains a_ large 
amount of practical and interesting data 
pertaining to type, engravings, colors and 
printing which will be appreciated by cus- 
tomers and prospects and at the same time 
promote your interests in the development 
of new accounts. While most of the pages 
are excellent from a typographical stand- 
point there are several on which great im- 
provements could be easily made. The fact 
that some of the designs are printed up- 
right and others in conformity with the 
oblong page—that is, the book must be 
turned to view them—is a fault, although 
not an especially serious one, remembering 
the practical merit of the book. To have 
all designs upright would have involved a 
much larger page, and between having that 
larger page with less material and the book 
as done, we would, of course, prefer the 
book as done. The end leaves of bright red 
cover stock used together with a black 
cover is, in our opinion, particularly 
unsatisfactory. The effect of this is cheap. 
The cover design is interesting and is 
printed in pleasing colors, but the design 
should be raised a trifle. Because of the 
shape of the page and the size of the 
design it could not be raised as much 
above center as if the page were regular. 
The group on the small title is quite decid- 
edly too low, the title page proper being 
very good, however. Some of the pages are 
needlessly too crowded, notable among 
them being 2A, which is not at all pleas- 
ing. On the whole, and especially from a 
practical and informational standpoint, the 
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book is meritorious—very much so—and you de- 
serve a great deal of credit. 

P. A. Norstept & Soner, Stockholm, Sweden.— 
Your catalogue of books or bindings is a handsome 
piece of work. The large halftone illustrations of 





Printed in gold on black card stock, the original of the business card of H. C. Rice, Boston, 
Massachusetts, reproduced herewith, is unusually striking. The same design in other colors 
is not nearly so effective, which shows the importance of stocks and inks. 


groups of finely bound volumes are perfectly printed 
and attractive, whether in just one color or done 
in process, as a number are. The text pages, set in 
one of the Cochin types, are excellent typograph- 
ically and up to the high standard of the printing. 

The Palmyra Spectator, Palmyra, Missouri—Your 
envelope folder ‘‘Now’’ is not a good piece of work; 
however, the title page which must offend any one 
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CHAPTER I 
THE BLIND OF ONE EYE 


IP KPA MAI KAI XA 


N the days of King Moabdar, there lived at 
Babylon, a man named Zadig, born with 

a good disposition, that was strengthened and 
improved by education. Tho’ rich and young, 
he had learned to moderate his passions; he 
had nothing in him affected; he despised the 
ostentation of wisdom, and knew how to pity 
the weaknesses of mankind. People were as- 
tonished at finding, that, tho’ he had much wit, 
he never exposed, by his raillery, those imper- 
tinent and seditious discourses, those rash slan- 
ders, those ignorant decisions, those rude jests, 
and that vain sound of words, which, at Baby- 
lon, went bythe name of conversation. He had 
learnt, in the first book of Zoroaster, that self- 
love is a foot-ball swelled with the wind, from 
whence tempests proceed whenever it is pierc- 

=] 


Specimen text page of the second production from Louis A. Braver- 
man’s private Fleuron Press, Cincinnati, Ohio. On toned antique 
laid stock the original page and the book as a whole is exceptional. 
The ornamental head band is varied with each chapter of the book, 
but the general character of the decorative units is so uniform that 
we doubt if the casual reader will notice the variation. The book is 
bound in boards, covered with hand-made Japanese Batik cover and 
the title is stamped on the back in gold. 
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who appreciates good typework, is quite effective 
from an attention standpoint. To determine upon a 
pyramid arrangement of lines and then make the 
lines fit the shape regardless of word divisions, and 
otherwise scrambling the text, is decidedly wrong. 


To comprehend this text group 
clearly—that is, ‘get’? what it 
says at a glance, as display 
should be read—is out of the 
question. Furthermore, the Cop- 
perplate Gothic, in which all 
the lines except the first is set, 
does not harmonize with the 
line ‘‘Now,” in a rather con- 
densed roman with the antique 
attributes. The fact that the 
side margins are so narrow on 
the inside is very bad indeed, 
particularly with the extraordi- 
nary amount of space that is 
available up and down the page. 
In addition, work to be printed 
on both sides of the sheet 
should not be printed on bond 
stock. The fact that you have 
printed on only one side and 
the stock is doubled makes this 
point of less importance, but as 
the sheet is not folded all the 
way down and there is just the 
one thickness of the paper at 
the bottom, the signature does 
show through. 


JoHN Henry Nasu, San Francisco, California.— 
Thank you for the copy of ‘‘To Remember Ray 
Frederick Coyle.” We are unable, of course, to sug- 
gest any way in which it might be improved, and 
we’ve completely exhausted those superlatives which 
only adequately designate the merit of those gems 
from your press. So, repeating our appreciation of 
your thoughtiul kindness, we are going to sign off. 


O. H. Frewrn, Middleburg, Transvaal.— 
“The Sporting Alphabet of African Ani- 
mals” is quite interesting; a satisfactory 
piece of printing in general and the binding 
is excellent. While the illustrations, for 
which you apologize, are not of outstanding 
merit, they are nothing to be ashamed of. 
The only thing about the book we really 
dislike is the treatment of the _ initials 
beginning each page and appearing in alpha- 
betical order throughout the book. If the 
letters were larger and more in keeping 
with those of the characteristic ‘‘a-b-c” 
book we would like the volume much better. 
With the letters fettered by the ornamental 
brackets above and below them the atmos- 
phere of the type of book is not adequately 
attained. When the “a-b-c’”’ idea is applied 
to a book for grown-ups, the treatment 
should conform with that of the type of 
child’s book upon which it is modeled. The 
pages, furthermore, are rather flat; their 
effect would be enlivened if the letters were 
larger and printed in color, as they now are. 

Cuartes W. SeEacerR, Naperville, Illi- 
nois.—Your work is excellent; we do not 
receive better specimens of small every-day 
commercial forms from any source. Fine 
skill is evident in the typography and the 
presswork is beautifully done. Colors are 
harmonious, effective and altogether decid- 
edly pleasing. 

Cart S. Juncr, Chicago, Illinois—The 
new cover for the Golfers Magazine is im- 
pressive. Lettering and decoration are exe- 
cuted in your customary fine manner. 

Oscar F. Witson Company, Rockford, 
Illinois—The book, Number Four of Proofs, 
your newspaper advertisements reprinted in 
brochure form, is excellent; individual dis- 
plays are attractive and also quite effec- 
tively worded. Though we have no fault to 
find with Proofs, the folder ‘Putting 
Warmth Into Cold Type” is even better; 
it is one of the most interesting and pleas- 
ing printers’ advertising items we have seen 
in a long time. 

STANLEY THORPE, Medway, Massachu- 
setts.—‘For a ‘Glad’ Year 1926” is an un- 
usually fine book typographically. Being 2 
catalogue of gladioli bulbs the significance 
of the use of the word “glad’’ in the title 
is readily appreciated. The presswork is not 
up to the standard of the typography, 
although it is in no sense poor—in fact, it 
is only a little weak on the cuts. 
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By Frank O. SULLIVAN 


Problems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance, and to the widest possible 
dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


Photolithography and Offset Lithography 


Part XVI.—SBy Frank O. SULLIVAN 


With the exception of explaining some new features 
embodied in the new Miehle offset press, which will follow 
in a later issue, we have concluded descriptions of the Ameri- 
can makes of offset presses and are now turning our attention 
to what is being done along this line in Europe. The United 
States unquestionably leads in the manufacture of one and 
two color offset presses, but both the French and German 
manufacturers have been paying considerable attention to 


Marinoni-Voirin Single-Color Rotary Offset Press 


building three and four color presses, both web and perfecting. 
There are a number of the three and four color offset presses 
in operation in England, France and Germany. At the Elms 
Press in London a four-color web perfecting press is utilized 
in printing a film magazine—two colors each side of sheet. 

The following is a description of the one-color and three- 
color offset presses manufactured by the Marinoni-Voirin 
Company of Paris, France: 

SINGLE-CoLor Rotary LITHOGRAPHIC OFFSET MACHINE. 
—The framework consists of a massive one-piece base plate 
extending over the whole area covered by this machine. The 
side and cross frames are mounted on this, and these fit into 
planed recesses, in which they sit on contact pieces and are 
thereto firmly bolted. Vibration in running is entirely elimi- 
nated. All frames are bored through templates and in pairs so 
that absolute interchangeability and perfect fitting are assured. 

All main driving gears are machine-cut from the solid and 
are oblique or “helical.” This insures mathematically exact 
surface speeds and eliminates “creep” or gear marking. 


2-7 


All cylinders—of which there are three—are ground dead 
true. One revolution represents one impression, and all cylin- 
ders are of the same diameter. The shafts are of one piece, 
and are pressed into the cylinders. 

The bearings are of gun-metal and of a special design, being 
permanently adjustable for taking up wear, and are excep- 
tionally long. Those bearings carrying the plate cylinder are 
central, while those carrying the blanket and impression cylin- 
ders are in eccentric sleeves, allowing for pressure regulation 
and separation of the cylinders when “tripping.” 

The plate cylinder is easy of access and the plate grippers 
and stretchers are exceptionally convenient to operate with 
rapidity. This cylinder is prepared for the reception of any 
gage plate stipulated when ordering. The apparatus for holding 
and stretching the blankets on the blanket cylinder is so 
designed that perfect cylinder dressing is obtained. The impres- 
sion cylinder is highly polished and fitted with positive and 
unyielding grippers. Around each cylinder bearing is an 
engraved scale indicating the local pressure. 

When the feeder “checks” a universal trip operates, the 
three cylinders break contact with each other, inkers and 





—— 


Marinoni-Voirin Three-Color Rotary Offset Press 


dampers are lifted and ink and water supply suspended. When 
the cylinders are brought back into impression the operations 
of damping, inking and impression are correlative and can not 
take place out of their correct order. Lifting the inkers, check- 
ing ink duct, lifting damping rollers and checking water feed 
may all be effected separately by hand and independently of 
the universal “trip.” This is done by a cam inside the frame 
by “tommy” set-screw regulation operating on collars on the 
roller spindles; thus the rollers themselves are lifted while the 
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gun-metal cups carrying them, on the outside of the frame, 
remain stationary. The ink roller adjustment is immediately 
under the eye, outside the frame and easily operated by 
“tommy” screws. All roller bearings are of gun-metal. All roller 
spindles are forged, thus being rendered extremely tough, and 
enabling them to withstand wear and to remain dead true with 
the roller stock. This is an important feature in a finely 
adjusted. machine where precision inking is essential. The 
design for the ink supply is very sensitive in operation, particu- 
larly easy and yet giving absolute control. The knife is of 
flexible steel, and spring fingers at close intervals give rapid 
local control. The ink duct roller has a continuous geared 
movement, and, to avoid altering the setting, the complete 
duct may be moved back from the duct roller for cleaning. 
The contact between vibrator and duct roller is controlled by 
a universal cam adjustment, and positive ink regulation is 
obtained. 

The damping mechanism consists of a two-speed geared 
drum in water trough, geared distributor and two damping 
rollers running in gun-metal bearings. The damping rollers 
are rapidly adjustable and with precision in relation to the 
plate cylinder and the water distributing drum. The whole of 
the damping gear is fitted on two levers (one at each end), 
which, actuated by springs, adapt themselves to the periphery 
of the cylinder, and the pressure of the damping rollers may 
be regulated thereby. By this arrangement the bearings are 
absolutely rigid, and at the same time the surface contact of 
the dampers and the plate is as delicate as hand damping. 
The water vibrator is so disposed that contact with the geared 
distributor can be controlled down to one-eighth of an inch. 

The damping roller stocks and the water distributing drum 
are covered by electrolytically cold-deposited zinc, having a 
perfect surface and obviating rust. The whole apparatus is 
most conveniently arranged for manipulation. 

In the paper feed control the side lay is determined by 
micrometer adjustment; the front lay by curved smoothers 
and stops. Smoothers and stops slide on a heavy chamfered 
square rod, which rests in the side frame and is strongly sup- 
ported in the center. The front stops have a micrometer screw 
adjustment at right angles to their sliding direction to govern 
the margin. The curved smoothers have a vertical adjustment 
by screw, which enables the paper to be brought into the 
closest proximity to the surface of the impression cylinder, 
immediately under the grippers. 

The front stops have in themselves an automatic movement 
which rectifies any minor lay error, and they remain in position 
until the precise mathematical moment when the grippers close 
on the sheet. The retirement of the front stops from the edge 
of the sheet is positively controlled by the impression cylinder. 

The automatic feeder, which is of a new design, is of the 
pile suction type, and reliable for all classes of offset work; 
it is buiit and fitted to all sizes and types of the Marinoni- 
Voirin machines. The delivery of the sheet is effected by grip- 
pers carried on an endless chain. These grippers act with 
unerring precision. The gripper bar itself is of a new design, 
and absolute parallelism with the cylinder is maintained. The 
release of the sheet is controlled and regulated by a new 
mechanism. This machine will accommodate itself to the speed 
of any automatic feeder. 

THREE-CoLoR SUCCESSIVE ROTARY LITHOGRAPHIC OFFSET 
MacHINE.—The general specification as amplified in our 
description of the single-color machine applies also to this one. 
The elevation shown indicates the general design. 

The machine is one of the most advanced multicolor presses 
yet placed before the lithographing trade. In it are incorporated 
all the special devices which are features of our single and two 
color machines. It is designed for printing three colors in suc- 
cession on the same sheet. The sheet is retained by the grippers 
until the third color is impressed. 
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It is composed of one large impression cylinder equal in 
circumference to the sum of those of the three blanket cylin- 
ders which surround it. The impression cylinder is divided into 
three independent impression sections, each having its own set 
of grippers. 

The three plate cylinders and their complementary blanket 
cylinders are of uniform diameter, and one revolution repre- 
sents one impression; equally, therefore, one revolution of the 
impression cylinder represents one sheet printed in three colors. 
Each plate cylinder has its independent inking, distributing 
and damping equipment. 

When the third color is impressed the sheet is removed by 
a standard positive chain gripper apparatus and deposited, 
face up, on the piling board—which, in this case, is under the 
feedboard, and which will carry a three-foot pile. 


High-Grade Offset Lithography 
The illustration shown on this page is a photographic 
reproduction of excellent samples of color offset lithography 


executed in the plant of the Walton & Spencer Company, Chi- 
cago, offset specialists. Though operating a completely equipped 

















Broadsides, Booklets and Folders by Color Offset Lithography 


plant for both letterpress and offset lithography, this company 
produces the greater volume of its product by the latter method, 
which seems to be growing more and more in demand. Also in 
addition to offset equipment it operates a fully equipped photo- 
litho gallery, where all plates are produced by the photomechan- 
ical method, insuring accuracy and clearness in the finished 
product. 

A number of artists are maintained as well as a staff of copy 
service men for the laying out, planning and writing of broad- 
sides, folders, booklets and direct-mail advertising literature. 
One of the specialties of this company is the production of two 
and four page sales letterheads in colors by the offset method, 
a very good way for the manufacturer to bring his wares to the 
attention of his prospective customer. 
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More About Humidification 


URING the latter part of February the 
writer had the pleasure of inspecting the 
) lithographing plant of H. Gamse & Brother, 
419 East Lombard street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. It specializes in the production of 
litho labels, and uses a great quantity of 
machine finished and litho coated papers. 
Up to a year or so ago it had continuous 
trouble with the papers curling and stretching and began search- 
ing for some means of remedying these troubles. A chemical 
engineer was sent for and asked to solve the problem. He did, 
by installing a complete humidifying plant on the top floor of 
the building where the paper is conditioned. Immediately below 




















Chillblast Air Conditioner, Cooler and Dehumidifier 


this floor is the pressroom, where eight offset presses are in con- 
stant operation. The air in the paper-conditioning room is con- 
ditioned to the right amount of relative humidity and, by means 
of vents in the floor, this conditioned air is drawn down into 
the pressroom, so that the same relative humidity is maintained 
in both rooms. 

What has been the result? Mr. B. Gamse told the writer 
that seventy-five per cent of all his paper troubles had been 
eliminated—at a cost of less than $6,000—and that the new 
apparatus had more than paid for itself in the saving of time, 
worry and lost production. 

It has been the purpose of this series of articles to give our 
readers as much information as possible on humidity and its 
relation to the curling, stretching and contraction of papers. 
With this end in view we are giving full information concerning 
the equipment and manufacturers who are specializing along 
this line. In this issue we are dealing with the Chillblast air 
conditioner, cooler and dehumidifier, manufactured by the 
Bentz Engineering Corporation, Newark, New Jersey. 

The Chillblast is an apparatus which maintains within a 
room a predetermined temperature and relative humidity 
regardless of outside weather conditions. It lowers the tem- 
perature or raises it, as conditions require; it reduces the 
amount of moisture in the air or increases it as may be desired. 
It provides the desired atmospheric condition at all times. 

At the same time it thoroughly washes the air, removing all 
dust and other atmospheric impurities, insuring a continuous 
supply of clean, pure air at such temperatures and with the 
necessary moisture content as is best suited for the purpose, 
and at all times does it uniformly. 

Primarily the Chillblast is designed to cool and dehumidify 
the air in the summer, and the type shown in the first illus- 
tration in this article is built for this purpose. 


By referring to the second illustration it will be seen that 
it consists of a metal casing containing groups of oblong refrig- 
erating coils that are cooled by the direct expansion of a 
refrigerant or the flow of refrigerated brine. It also contains 
a series of angular metal sheds arranged in staggered formation. 
A sump tank, located at the bottom, is filled with water from 
which the pump raises it to the distributing reservoir. Thence 
the water falls by gravity into a series of distributing troughs 
and over coils and sheds back to the sump tank. 

The air being drawn through the apparatus by the blower 
impinges on all the water films, and then passes through a 
double set of eliminators which remove all particles of 
entrained moisture. The air impinges on the water films and the 
heat is transferred from the air to the water and from the water 
to the refrigerant. 

As is well known, the rate of transfer of heat from water 
to gas through a metallic surface, as for instance in an ammonia 
condenser, is many times greater than that from air to gas. 
The same applies to the transfer from air to water; so that 
within a smaller compass we obtain much greater efficiency, 
while at the same time, as stated above, the air is thoroughly 
washed and cleansed of all impurities. 

Let us assume that the air, after passing through the appa- 
ratus and after being brought in contact with the many films 
of refrigerated water, has become cooled to, say, 40°, it will 
of course be saturated with water vapor, the equivalent of 2.8 
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Ammonia Coils in Chillblast Air Conditioner 


grains of water for each cubic foot, but being saturated at 
that temperature, it can contain no more, so that if before 
entering the machine it held, say, 6 grains, all the excess, or 
3.2 grains, will have been precipitated in the machine. 

Now, if this air at 40° containing 2.8 grains per cubic foot, 
or at 100 per cent relative humidity, is discharged into a room 
and becomes reheated by radiation from the outside or by 
other sources of heat to, say, 65°, its relative humidity will 
have become forty-one per cent; and if 70°, thirty-five per 
cent, because at 70° the air could hold 7.9 grains of moisture, 
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but has only thirty-five per cent of that amount, and this 
is very dry air. Lower temperatures and relative humidities 
can be obtained by the addition of calcium chlorid to the cir- 
culating water, thereby lowering the freezing point. The water 
in the sump tank is maintained at the proper level by a float 
valve and overflow drain. 

The Chillblast can be installed as a central unit for the 
conditioning of several rooms at different temperatures; this, 
however, would be unnecessary in a printing or lithographing 
plant, as the pressroom, bindery and paper-conditioning room 
should all be kept at the same degree of relative humidity. If 
the relative humidity in the pressroom differs from that in the 
bindery, and paper after being printed is then taken into the 
bindery where there is a difference in the moisture content 
of the air, trouble is sure to follow. 
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The advantages of the Chillblast are manifold. This type of 
conditioner is most effective in removing solids from the air, 
the removal of dust, soot, bacteria, etc., being almost propor- 
tional to the amount of wetted surface to which the air is 
exposed. The staggered arrangement of the sheds and coils 
prevents any channeling of the air and insures the impingement 
on the wetted surfaces of all that passes through the apparatus. 
By means of simple controls the temperature and humidity 
may be automatically regulated at all times. 

The Chillblast will maintain uniform temperature and 
humidity in the stockroom, bindery and pressroom all the 
year round, regardless of the outside weather. This means the 
saving of many thousands of dollars and the elimination of 
the paper troubles which have been the bane of the trade— 
including static. 


“Ghe “Fundamentals of Offset Lithography 


Part IV.—By A. R. CaRNIE 
Vice-President, New York Group Litho Company, Incorporated 


HEN sketches prepared for offset reproduc- 
tion are all that is to be desired as to 
) proportion—no changes to be made—all 
lettering, figures, etc., where they belong— 
—T A then comes the question as to what is the 
CL best procedure for making the plates. 

ZY [By Before taking up the question of plate- 
ZS 4 making, I would like to mention just what 
kind of sketches make the best reproductions, bearing in mind 
that we are writing of photographic reproductions exclusively. 
Pastels, in my estimation, come first as to correctness of our 
“color separations” or “color record” negatives, although, on 
account of their delicate nature, there are other things that 
sometimes give us trouble and nullify their correctness, as, for 
instance, the dust and dirt that collects in the grain. 

When an artist finishes a pastel, it should be immediately 
protected from the atmosphere. Sometimes it lies around for 
weeks, passing from the artist to his customer, protected as to 
anything coming in contact with the surface, but with no 
glass covering. By the time it reaches the camera, if you look 
closely you will see gray spots running through what should 
be clean colors. Upon examination, the negatives come very 
close to giving you heart failure, when you consider how long 
it is going to take to “tickle” out these spots. Aside from this 
drawback, they reproduce very well, so I would urge all sketch 
artists to put them in a glass frame as soon as practicable after 
completion. 

Water color sketches come next, and unless the artist has 
transgressed some of the simple rules regarding keeping his 
colors clean, and not mixing them with white, etc., he will not 
be “roasted over the coals” by the reproductive men. 

Then follow oil paintings. Some might wonder at this, but 
I have in mind the finished sheet from the press. It is requested, 
at times, to retain as much as possible the brush marks, and 
if they are to be retained, daylight handling is desirable. On 
account of the constant change in strength of daylight, most 
plants have abolished this, so we have to resort to some faking 
system, as for instance, lighting entirely from left side, and 
reflecting back on the right side a sufficient amount of light to 
keep our negatives even in strength. Fine “brush mark” 
effects can be obtained in this manner, if we have no daylight 
gallery, but what a close register it calls for on the press! 
Imagine an eight-color job with masses of brush marks out of 
register! Of course, no job looks well out of register, but there 





















are things that can be done to help the pressman in the making 
of our plates: no repeating of fine details in too many colors, 
etc. Of all the “goat-getting” things that occur in the handling 
of oil paintings, I think the following takes first prize—to find 
a fine oil painting has been drawn over or corrected with water 
color! The oil colors require increased timing of our negatives 
—and the water colors, considerably less. How can an operator 
control this? I have tried everything: varnishing, vaseline, etc., 
but when I look at the negatives timed correctly for the oil, 
the water color is overexposed. There is no need for this. Why 
not correct with the oil? Of course, an artist can say “I had to 
correct the sketch and do it at once’”—or “a boy was waiting 
to take it back with him, and water color dries so quickly.” 
I know your troubles—too much rush. It used to be “too 
many cooks spoil the broth.” Now it is “too much rush spoils 
the job.” 

Now that we want to start our job, we’ll assume we have 
before us a good sketch. What is the next good thing necessary ? 
I suppose some will say lens, camera, etc. I want to state right 
here in no uncertain language that the greatest “fundamental 
fact” connected with offset lithography is organization, men, 
men with heads on their shoulders, who have taught their hands 
to obey their heads. Give me a good organization, a poor lens, 
poor camera, and a few other poor tools, and I'll still give you 
a good job. But give me a poor organization and the finest 
equipment on earth, and I'll give you a poor job. To me 
organization is the greatest asset to successful offset lithogra- 
phy. I’ve seen a good organization with a poor process, poor 
tools, poor location, etc., and it still has been able to turn out 
good work. And I’ve seen a poor organization, with every ideal 
condition you could think of, and it went down to defeat. Poor 
organization has been the undoing of many a lithographer 
starting out on offset work. Lack of codrdinate effort, men pull- 
ing in different directions, no codperation, in these you will 
find the downfall of the finest equipped plant. 

If the next step in our work from the sketch is a good 
organization, what then is a good organization? In the fewest 
possible words, it is a group of men working as one—men 
whose minds are free from the usual small petty distrust that 
prevails among men. To get a little closer to our subject: if 
two men in a group, say a photographer and an artist, distrust 
one another, how can there be success? The photographer does 
not finish the job. He must rely on the artist. If there is no 
kindly spirit of codperation, how can there be success in the 
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combined effort? But if there is present a kind spirit of codpera- 
tion there is bound to be a successful outcome. Most men are 
afraid of that word “sympathy,” afraid lest they be accused 
of being sentimental; but I maintain that it is just a kindly 
sympathetic feeling between each other that is the cornerstone 
of a successful organization. To realize we are all built the 
same way to a large extent, all with hearts that can and will 
respond to one another, is to realize our life problems are pretty 
much alike. When we take this human note away we have a 
cold, unresponsive bunch of humanity trying to understand 
each other, and generally making a poor job of it. 

Where is this human note to come from? Who is the first 
to sound it? It must come from the directing head. If the man 
at the head of such an organization is responsive to human ills 
and weaknesses and has an understanding of men, he will get 
the same response from his men. Outstanding ability may be 
lacking, but such an organization will produce. It does not 
necessarily mean weakness or maudlin sympathy. For such a 
man, if he has studied men, knows when to be firm and strong 
in his directing. If we have been fortunate enough to gather 
such an organization together, how carefully it must be 
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guarded from any outside influence! The very nature of the 
work with which we are now dealing, that of making plates 
from sketches, calls for peculiar understanding. If it were just 
necessary to turn on a switch or operate a machine, how much 
easier it would be, but the making of process plates is not 
merely a mechanical process. We call it sometimes “photo- 
mechanical,” but those who know it the best call it an art. And 
if it is an art, it should be separated from the rest of offset 
lithography, which is mostly mechanical. 

I do not believe platemaking for printers would be so far 
advanced today if photoengraving shops did not spring up and 
specialize entirely on platemaking. If every printer had to 
make his own plates there would be a vastly different story to 
be told. Photoengraving and offset platemaking are in a class 
by themselves, an art, and should be classified as such. Photo- 
engraving has taken its place as a separate industry and has 
thrived. To me there is but one sane, logical step for offset 
platemaking, and that is to do the same thing. As we stated 
at the beginning of these articles, the New York Group Litho 
Company was organized to demonstrate the feasibility of such 
a plan. I hope to tell much more of this effort in future articles. 


“What the Foundation Is Doing 


Reprint of Subscribers’ Bulletin No. 1 


CTIVE work was begun on the Litho- 

3 graphic Technical Foundation’s program 
¥) of research and education on March 1, 
1925, by the establishment of the research 

¢ laboratories of the foundation at the Uni- 


Company, was chosen to direct the research work. Professor 
Reed is himself a graduate in chemistry engineering from the 
University of Cincinnati. 

About October 1, 1925, three research students from the 
university were assigned to the laboratory on a part-time basis 
and have since been working under the direction of Professor 
Reed. Special lithographic equipment required for experimental 
purposes, in addition to the general scientific equipment fur- 
nished by the university, has been installed. Additions will be 
made from time to time as needed. A complete library of books 
and periodicals on the subject of lithography, paper and allied 
industries, is now installed in the chemical library of the uni- 
versity. One bulletin, “The Characteristics of Paper and Their 
Relation to Lithography,” has been published and a copy sent 
to each subscriber. Additional copies are supplied at twenty- 
five cents each. 

The specific problems on which the research staff is now 
working are: (1) The Corrosion of Metal Planographic Print- 
ing Plates; (2) The Influence of Sizing Materials on the Atmos- 
pheric Humidity-Moisture Content Equilibrium of Paper. 

Prevention of trouble is preferable to correction of the 
same after it has arisen. The laboratory is therefore devoting 
its energies to basic research. The results will eventually make 
available information which will enable lithographers to avoid 
many of their present production difficulties. While this may 
require longer time to bring direct results to individual mem- 
bers, it will in the long run bring more help to the greater 
number than will attempts to deal with the daily difficulties of 
individual members. 

In order to keep in touch with the problems which are gen- 
eral in the industry and to shape researches along these lines, 


the research director has been in touch with a number of litho- 
graphing plants in Cincinnati, Chicago, Buffalo, New York and 
other cities. 

The research side of the program is now well established 
and the progress made has been all and more than could be 
expected for the first year of operation. 

On September 1, 1925, the executive offices of the founda- 
tion were opened at 33 West Forty-second street, New York 
city, with Layton S. Hawkins as managing director. He has had 
a wide experience in the field of industrial education and has 
also had a large executive experience as director of vocational 
education for the state of New York, and later as director of 
the federal board for vocational education for the United 
States government. 

The first attempt to recruit students for a codperative 
course for executives in the lithographic industry began at the 
University of Cincinnati in March of this year. New students 
entering this second semester have opportunities in lithography 
presented to them. A coordinator works out the observation 
outlines and the general syllabus. This material is available for 
guidance of other colleges in starting codperative students in 
lithography. 

Negotiations are under way with New York University 
school of commerce, accounts and finance to start codperative 
part-time courses for lithographic executives at the beginning 
of the fall semester. A group of minor executives from repre- 
sentative lithographic houses in New York city now meet 
regularly under the auspices of New York University school 
of commerce for the purpose of codperating in the construc- 
tion of a curriculum or course of instruction to be set up some 
time next fall. 

The time has come when the old pick-up method of learn- 
ing the trade must be replaced by systematic instruction. This 
necessitates organization of what is to be taught: (a) an analy- 
sis of the trades to determine what a skilled worker must be 
able to do and what he must know to do these things, and 
(b) a building up of lesson material to show how this is to be 
taught to the apprentices. The foundation has made a begin- 
ning by analyzing the offset pressman’s trade. This analysis has 
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The following chart shows graphically the scope of work which the Research Department has before it: 


Process DEPARTMENT 


Press DEPARTMENT 


Subjects for Research: Metal Plates: Blankets: 
Reflection of pigments Graining Embossing 
Light sources Electrolytic corrosion Losing resiliency 
Filters Tinting Tackiness 


Panchromatic plates 
Reproduction in colored 


Growth of image 
Loss of image 


Paper: 
Humidity control 
Weather stretch 
Mechanical stretch 


Ink: 
Washing and tinting 
Piling up 
Strength of solids 
Bronze ink (gold size) 





ink 
Durable images 
Etches and counter-etches 
Continuous tone images 


Objects of Research: 
Better color separations 
Saving in retouching time 
More perfect reproduction 
Longer life to image 


Longer and more certain 
life to image 
Improved print 


Longer life to blanket 
Improved print 


Reduction of shut-downs 
for washing up and 
etching 

Longer life to image 

Elimination of bronzing 
machine 

Improved work 


Reduction of misregister 
—curling, creasing 
Improved print 





Objective: Reduced C ost 


Improved Product 





Bibliography 
Abstracts of information published 
Outline of method of attack 


Routine of Research: 





Experimental work 
Results 
Application 








been sent out to about seventy plants for criticism. The next 
step will be the preparation of lesson texts built upon this 
analysis. Not much improvement can be made in the appren- 
ticeship situation until this material is available. 

A limited number of mimeographed copies of this analysis 
is still available. Any subscriber who has not received it but 
who is interested in the same may receive a copy by writing to 
the foundation. Printed copies will probably not be available 
until three or four months from now. 

Total subscriptions to the foundation now amount to nearly 
$750,000, numbering 412 subscribers. The industry has reason 
to feel proud of this accomplishment. The testimonial dinner 
given to Joseph Deutsch, Chicago, on the evening of January 
14, was a delightful affair and a fitting tribute to the devoted 
and unselfish enthusiasm which he put into this campaign as 
chairman of the endowment fund campaign committee. The 
Joseph Deutsch Fellowship, established at this time, will pro- 
vide another part-time worker for our research laboratories. 


Lithographic “Gopics 
By “Sutty” 


I HAVE just read through the new booklet issued by the 
F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, New York, 
relating to the new Wesel-Bassist multiple transferring device. 
The whole booklet is well gotten together and explains in a 
thoroughly understandable manner the ease with which the 
device can be operated—learned in a very short time by any 
intelligent young man. It is surely a simple machine in con- 
struction and accuracy, and likewise simple in operation. 





By THE TIME this appears in print, Paul J. Poventz, vice- 
president and superintendent of the Calvert Lithographing 
Company, Detroit, will have severed his connection with that 
company. For sixteen years Paul has “done things” in the Cal- 
vert plant, both in an executive capacity and in superintending 
the production of offset and direct lithography from eight 
offset presses (of which four are two-color), seven two-color 
direct rotary presses, three one-color direct rotary and six 
litho-stone presses. I’ll say that that is a “man’s job,” and Paul 
has been very successful at it. Where his next step will be he 
has not decided, but it is certain it will be with some large 
lithographing concern who needs the services of a man of Paul 
Poventz’s ability. He will give a good account of himself wher- 
ever he goes. 


THE 1926 Walton & Spencer calendar has just been re- 
ceived. It was produced by the offset method of lithography, 
not photomechanically done. The artist first drew the original 
on his plate and from that the various color plates were made 
that permitted the use of flat colors, enabling the pressman to 
lay on his colors “with a profusion that is unusual, and show 
that a density of color can be obtained by the use of flat tints.” 
It is a very striking piece of workmanship and is well produced. 





Some of the best offset lithography I have seen is coming 
out of Detroit lithographing plants. There are nine plants in 
that city operating forty-one offset presses, of which eight are 
two-color. I spent a week in March in that city, visiting the 
plants and getting first-hand knowledge of the character and 
quality of work produced there by offset lithography, and I 
was agreeably surprised at the excellent black and white and 
color work emanating from the various plants visited. Keep 
your eye on Detroit’s offset progress. 





THE INITIAL NUMBER of a new publication in the litho- 
graphing field has just reached me. It is devoted exclusively 
to metal lithography and is named The Metal Decorator. R. T. 
Powell, of Woodside, Long Island, is the editor and publisher. 
Mr. Powell has had twenty-five years of practical experience 
in all branches of metal lithography and should be able to give 
the trade some valuable information. In addition to Mr. Pow- 
ell’s articles there will be contributions from leading chemists 
in the lithographing field, who will discuss some of the problems 
confronting the metal lithographer. The size of the publication 
is 4 by 7 inches, which makes a handy booklet for carrying 
around. I wish Mr. Powell all success in his new venture. 





THE BuREAU OF ENGRAVING & PRINTING at Washington is 
a very interesting hive of industry. In the lithographing depart- 
ment there are nineteen Harris offset presses and one Potter 
offset press. The photo-lith division is in the capable hands of 
Charles Marx, who just now is very much interested in the 
production of plates by the photomechanical method on a 
Wesel-Bassist multiple transferring machine. Tax stamps, 
money orders, checks, warehouse withdrawal bonds and pre- 
scription blanks are some of the things that are being produced 
photomechanically and printed on the offset presses. A visitor 
to Washington, interested in offset lithography and photo- 
lithography, should visit this well organized and efficient 
department of the government; it will convince him that it is 
well worth the time spent. 
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Facts About the Government Printing Office 


In Five Parts, Part III.—By Aton B. Carty 
Chairman Research Committee of the Washington Club of Printing House Craftsmen 


ROOFS of jobs and copy are delivered to 

the proofroom by pneumatic tubes and 

) given out to the readers. Proofreaders work 

in pairs. The first readers use a black pen- 

io cil, and the second reading is done by a 
Ls 











different pair of readers, whose marks are 
made with a blue pencil. There are 226 
proofreaders in the office, 22 of them 
women, one of whom is an assistant foreman. These proof- 
readers handle the product of 112 linotype machines, 126 
monotype casters, 242 book hand compositors and 58 makeup 
and lockup men. More than ten thousand octavo pages of 
proofs in many languages are read and revised each day. 

Below is given the formula of the various metals as used in 
the Government Printing Office: 








FORMULA FOR METALS 





Lead 
Per Cent 


Tin Antimony 
Per Cent Per Cent 





Monotype 16.5 76.5 
Linotype , toe 84. 
Stereotype 15 .3§ 76.5 











The platemaking division of the office is as modernly 
equipped as any to be found in the commercial field. Old and 
unserviceable machines have been rebuilt and improved and 
considerable new equipment installed, adding to efficiency in 
production. 

Two new hydraulic molding presses, a wax shaving machine 
and an improved general shaving machine with micrometer 
bed and knuckle-hold-downs, by which an even shaving of 
plates is assured, have recently been added to the equipment. 
A new process for treating plates before forwarding to finishers 
has recently been added to the platemaking division. This 
machine, by tons of pressure scientifically applied, eliminates 
on an average twenty per cent of the work formerly done by 
the plate finisher. 

The Government Printing Office has been using nickeled 
stereotype plates for the past twenty years with a moderate 
degree of success, but it was not until the introduction of a 
new cyanid-copper solution process, brought from Europe three 
years ago by the present public printer, that the nickeling of 
stereotypes has assumed any large proportions. Before the 
introduction of the new process the number of square inches of 
nickeled stereotypes produced annually was 7,184, compared 
with 371,426 square inches during the fiscal year of 1925. The 
resisting properties of a nickeled stereotype is rated about the 
same as a plain electrotype. The plate is first given a bath in 
a copper solution and then a nickel face is deposited upon the 
copper. Plain type pages are electrotyped and the deposit of 
nickel made on the finished plate. 

A new machine for the making of matrices for stereotyping, 
designed by the superintendent of the platemaking division for 
this office, well deserves mention, as with it the time required 
by the former method is reduced one-half. A ream of tissue is 
suspended by one end on points on a swinging frame. The 
two backing boards are pasted in the usual way and paste is 
applied to the top side. The suspended tissue sheet is taken 
hold of at the corners and pulled forward to the edge of the 
boards. A brass roller is rolled over the tissue which only 
touches the backing boards at the point of contact of the roller, 
and when the roller is pushed the full length the sheet is 


released and a perfectly flat and unwrinkled surface is obtained. 
The two other sheets of tissue added to the mat are pasted 
on by a repetition of this process. 

A wax ruling machine used in the preparation of ruled forms 
entirely eliminates the need of brass rule in the process and 
reduces the initial cost of such forms at least twenty-five per 
cent. The machine has a range of 26 by 28 inches. Titles and 
box headings are set in type and impressed in position in the 
wax, after which the ruling is done with plow cutters gaged 
by micrometer readings, both as to width and uniform depth. 
An electrotype plate is then made from the wax by the usual 
process. 

Instead of cutting leads and slugs to use in the spacing 
around cuts and illustrations, molten metal is poured on each 
side, a procedure that not only saves leads and slugs but results 
in a great saving of labor. This method is utilized in blocking- 
out the 1,000 to 1,200 cuts inserted weekly in forms of the 
Patent Office Gazette. 

In the platemaking division there are 17 casting boxes, 
5 molding presses, 12 routers, 13 saws and trimmers, and 100 
other miscellaneous machines. There are 104 employees. The 
number of square inches of plated matter produced during the 
past fiscal year was 10,447,231. On one occasion 140 pages of 
the Congressional Record were cast into stereotype plates in 
128 minutes. 

A blower system has been installed in the blocking and 
molding room to draw off the surplus black lead and sawdust. 
Fans are also attached to pipes over metal pots to keep the 
smoke from workrooms. There is a vacuum system in the plate 
vault and pressrooms to draw off vitiated air. 

A photoengraving section, installed in 1923 by the present 
public printer, is now furnishing all the halftones and line 
engravings required by the printing office as well as by other 
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departments of the government; 1,100 line cuts are produced 
weekly for the Patent Office Gazette. The section is equipped 
for halftone work of 120 to 175 line screen, and all kinds of 
linework. The total square inches of photoengraving work dur- 
ing the last fiscal year was 664,438, as compared with 555,867 
for the same period the year before, an increase of more than 
nineteen per cent. 

In the bindery there is a great variety of machinery of all 
kinds and for every conceivable purpose having to do with the 
process of folding, stitching and binding: machines that gather 
twenty-four and thirty-two signatures, stitching, and pasting 
on covers; machines that take thirty-two pages, made into two 
forms, one of sixteen pages complete to be cut, folded and 
stitched, the other sixteen pages constituting a signature of 
another job. The plan of the office is to run all machines to 
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full capacity. There is a quadruple folding machine that will 
fold four sixteen-page or two thirty-two-page signatures simul- 
taneously. Another machine will fold, insert and stitch in one 
operation. 

Three powerful air presses for the pressing of books have 
displaced twenty-nine old-style machines. Two new special 
book-sewing machines sew around a twine, dispensing with the 
old laborious system of “sawing out” indentations for the twine. 

A large number of publications printed at the office have 
oversize tables, plates and maps. In order to provide for the 
“tipping-in” of such additions it was formerly customary to 
bind into the book a sufficient quantity of “stuffing” to allow 
for the additional filling caused by the adding of maps, etc. 
This is now provided for by using surplus signatures of other 
books, which are perforated and bound into the book. The 
sheets are then torn out and the stub remaining serves as an 
anchorage for the maps, tables, etc. 

By the use of a new Sheridan casemaking machine an 
increased output of four hundred per cent is obtained. 

There are three Seybold paper-cutting machines (44 inches), 
with a spacing device operated automatically, which accurately 
cuts jobs printed en bloc. The stock is brought forward to the 
cutting point after each cut is made without the aid of the 
operator. 

A Smyth case back-forming machine saves hand operation 
in forming cloth cases and increases production over seven 
hundred per cent. 

A two-up attachment on a twenty-six-box gathering machine 
doubles the output on certain classes of work. All folding 
machines, with the exception of the smaller sizes, have auto- 
matic feed with a production of twenty-five reams a day on 
bookwork. 

The office now does all its own gumming, which was for- 
merly sent to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the 
machine representing the most advanced development in that 
line. The gum is made of equal parts of Cassava dextrine and 
water, with eight per cent glucose added in winter. 

The accumulation of signatures from the folders on large 
publications is taken care of by tying into bundles of 500, by 
means of a chain with a patented lock, a device developed by 
a former employee of the office. Rope is also used for the 
purpose. The method permits of high piling of signatures in 
storage, which is always desirable when space is limited. 

A judicious makeup of forms to be printed, and stock to 
be folded on machines, makes possible a larger use of insetting 
whereby a greater number of thirty-two-page signatures are 
produced, and this in turn has considerably reduced the num- 
ber of signatures for bundling, gathering and sewing. 

There is close codperation between the bindery and the 
pressroom in printing blank forms, so that two-up folding and 
slitting on folders may reduce folding and machine cutting. 
The same holds true in the printing of jobwork that passes 
through the ruling and sewing sections. 

Machines required in the different steps of the same opera- 
tion have been placed so as to form units, thus obviating carry- 
ing stock back and forth unnecessarily. Particularly is this true 
of the forwarding and finishing section. 

A new continuous trimming machine recently installed in 
the bindery section trims three sides practically at one opera- 
tion. The machine has an automatic clamp which holds from 
four to six inches of stock, which is trimmed to a finish at the 
rate of twenty cuts a minute. The cuts are made on pressboard, 
which it is found lasts longer and gives a cleaner cut. The 
trimmings from this machine are carried away by an exhaust 
method for a distance of 150 feet. 

Considerable work is done in the bindery section in the 
preservation of old records in pen writing. The method is to 
cover the sheet with Japan mousseline, which is pasted and 
pressed into the paper. 
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The handling of glue in the office has undergone a radical 
change under the present administration. The large electrically 
heated kettles of glue in the various sections have been discon- 
tinued. All glue is now prepared in the glueroom by being 
soaked over night in cold water, heated for a short time and 
immediately poured into molds; the molded product is stored 
in a refrigerator. The jellied glue is retained in this condition 
until issued. The glue in this form will melt in a short time in 
the small electrically heated pots of the bookbinders. 

A flexible glue is used on practically all grades of bindery 
work except on casemaking machines, where a quick-setting 
glue is necessary and flexibility not essential. This glue is 
molded into cakes the same as the regular glue, stored in the 
refrigerating room and issued as needed. This flexible glue has 
resulted in a material increase in the life of the glue in the books 
and a saving has been effected in the quantity, since it is not 
necessary to apply as heavy a layer to the surfaces brought 
together. 

The flexible glue has about the same body as that of the 
straight glue, but it contains less glue and sets practically in 
the same time. Silicate of soda, known as water glass, an adhe- 
sive which requires no heat and has no odor, has been substi- 
tuted for glue in the sealing of post card fiber containers and 
an economy has been effected thereby. 

The greater part of the gold stamping done in the office is 
by the ribbon gold process, in which gold powder is spread 
upon a sized strip of paper and used on a hot embossing press. 
Real gold leaf in the ribbon form is applied to a sized paper, 
a method that has proved satisfactory both as to quantity and 
quality of the work produced. The ribbons, both of the powder 
and gold leaf, are supplied in widths from % of an inch to 
74% inches, and about 95 feet long. Last year some 2,500 of 
these rolls were used. 

Gold leaf, in packs of 500 sheets, 334 by 534 inches in size, 
are also used, to the amount of 250 packs last year. The size 
used in applying gold leaf is dried and powdered egg albumen, 
mixed with diluted vinegar. 

In the bindery section there are 36 folding machines, 8 
gathering machines, 16 wire stitchers, 53 sewing machines, 16 
ruling machines, 41 cutting and trimming machines. There is 
a total of 834 employees. 

Marbling sheets by the gum-solution process is still being 
done in the office, but the newer method is to print the colors 
on the sheets on a cylinder press. Four colors are used, yellow, 
red, blue and black, and the patterns are in exact replica of 
work done by the gum process. The printed sheets are used 
both on the inside and outside of the covers of the general run 
of publications. 

There has been a gradual lowering of the weight of book 
stock, the weight now most used being on a basis of 25 by 
38—35. The lighter weight stock makes possible signatures 
of thirty-two pages and a reduction in the thickness and weight 
of publications issued by the office. 

A standard for opacity has been adopted for the light- 
weight paper, which is working out to the satisfaction of the 
office and the government departments. 


(To be continued) 


“Ghe Different Paper Finishes 


What is known in the trade as antique paper is one that is in 
reality unfinished, as it is not passed between the last rollers, but is 
left rough. A machine-finished paper is as the machine delivers it, 
without further treatment. A super-calendered paper has been 
passed through a set of calender rolls and subjected to heavy pres- 
sure. A coated paper is a machine-finished paper which has been 
coated with clay and glue, and polished in a stack of friction cal- 
enders. A plate finish is put on paper by placing antique paper 
between sheets of zinc and subjecting it to heavy pressure. 
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By EvcENE St. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Flock Printing 
A New York printer writes: “We need the following infor- 
mation, as we are about to do some flock work in white. What 
powder should be used and where can it be procured?” 
Answer.—Space will not permit a full discussion of whites 
used in flock printing. You can get the supplies from the dealers 
in bookbinders’ supplies and inkmakers. 


Halftone Printing on Book 


A Canadian printer writes: “We are enclosing herewith part 
of a program which we intended to print on stock similar to 
the enclosed. You will notice that the pores on the stock seem 
to be very open. Our pressman could not make the halftone 
come up better than shown on our sample. Will you please tell 
us whether it is possible to bring this up as well as could be 
done on smooth surface? As a matter of fact, a general criti- 
cism of makeready of halftone cuts on this class of paper will 
be greatly appreciated, as we use a considerable quantity.” 

Answer.—Fine-screen halftones may be printed to best 
advantage on coated paper only. A halftone of coarser screen 
will work better on the English flat white machine-finished 
book paper you submit. If you must use fine-screen halftones 
on this paper a very strong makeready, reinforced with cut- 
outs, as when printing on bond paper, will be helpful; also a 
halftone black strongly toned with blue. 


Wrinkle in Rear End of Bordered Form 


A North Carolina printer writes: “We are enclosing a form 
which we have had considerable trouble in running on our 
cylinder press. We find that a form of this nature with a border 
completely around the page will almost invariably break and 
wrinkle, as this sheet shows. We do not use a brush, but doubt 
that a brush would eliminate this trouble. There must be some 
way of handling a job like this and we should like information 
regarding it. On a sheet anywhere near this size, it is almost 
impossible to run a border close to the edge without wrinkling. 
You will note we left ample margin in the hope that this trouble 
would be avoided.” 

Answer.—lIn printing an open form with a continuous rule 
border on its four sides the first precaution is to make sure all 
units of the form are type high and that the form is not sprung 
from lockup with quoins or bed clamps. Patches of tissue .001 
inch thick are used to overlay so that the rules receive uniform 
pressure. (This is not true of the sample print you submit.) 
Even with these precautions the stock may incline to wrinkle, 
in which event cut out drawsheet under the end grippers and 
insert pieces of sandpaper of same size in the holes. Raise the 
center grippers a trifle. If the wrinkle still remains, an almost 
infallible remedy is to secure strips of cardboard on drawsheet 
parallel to the cylinder bearers and close enough to the impres- 
sion to hold up the sheet. This device is not recommended for 
register work. 


Feeding Oval Sheets to Register 

An Indiana manufacturer writes: “Can you tell us of any 
method whereby we can successfully feed oval labels on a 
platen press? We have tried cutting a matrix from cardboard; 
also have used a half dozen gage pins. Neither method has 
proved successful. If there is no other way to handle this work 
on a platen press, could you suggest any other machine that 
will imprint this work to register? We are speaking of over- 
printing and not of manufacturing, as the labels come to us 
like this sample.” 

Answer.—As you evidently use large quantities of these 
labels we advise that you have the lithographer deliver them 
to you with rectangular sides. After imprinting in register you 
may die cut on a die-cutting machine. Or you may die cut on 
a platen press. Jig-saw the outline in a block of wood less than 
type high, insert steel cutting rules to be had from the type- 
founder, and strip with corks glued to wood block close to the 
cutting rule. Drill screw holes in platen and attach a sheet of 
brass plate for this kind of work. 


Inks for Printing on Parchment 

A Michigan printer asks if special equipment and ink are 
needed to print on parchment. 

Answer.—There are no special requirements except hard 
packing, thorough makeready and a high-grade fast-drying 
bond ink. Before printing on the parchment make ready and 
get a sharp, clear impression on Crane’s ledger, Crane’s arti- 
ficial parchment or other paper of the same grade. The next 
impression on parchment will be O. K., but you should double 
roll if the form is heavy, and use slip-sheets, at least for the 
first few impressions until you may note results. 


Various Overlays 

An Indiana printer requests information about various over- 
lays of mechanical character. 

Answer.—The most popular because at once cheapest and 
easiest to make and use while eminently satisfactory is the 
mechanical chalk relief overlay. The zinc overlay is better but 
not so popular. Other good ones, like those which utilize the 
action of light on colloids or use gutta percha, etc., are too 
troublesome. Some cheap ones, like the biscuit overlay, require 
skill to get results, and the schedule of today requires an over- 
lay nearly foolproof and easily and quickly made. 


Lost Register 


An Illinois printer submits sheets that are out of register 
and asks that we tell him the cause. 

Answer.—As the impressions are not straight on the sheet 
the trouble is probably due either to inaccurate feeding or 
faulty adjustment of the feeding apparatus. The most likely 
cause is a drop guide rising too quickly from the tongue and 
allowing the sheet to slip under. 
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Halftone Black for Fast Cylinder Press 


A Missouri printer asks'‘where a first-class halftone black 
and job black for use on fast cylinder presses may be had. 

Answer.—Any one of the inkmakers can supply you with 
these inks, but inform them as to just what sort of ink is 
wanted; for example, whether medium or fast drying, whether 
just ordinary blacks or blacks strongly toned with blue, etc. 


Embossing on Celluloid 

A Canadian printer writes: “Will you kindly advise if 
Stewart’s embossing board can be used for embossing on cellu- 
loid, and if not, have you any other boards that can be used 
for this work?” 

Answer.—Embossing board, felt and other materials not 
decidedly hard answer for embossing on thin celluloid of the 
thickness used for lights or window panes in touring models 
of motor cars or even twice or thrice as thick, but for the 
thicker gages of celluloid a hard material is better for male 
die or force, because it will longer withstand wear. 


What Is Type Height? 

A New York printer writes: “I need information that will 
enable me to purchase a cylinder-setting gage. I have looked 
in a number of printers’ supply catalogues, but have been 
unable to find such a gage. I should also like to know which is 
type high, .918 or .916 of an inch. I note the statement made in 
the March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, in the Pressroom 
department, that plates should be .918 and bed bearers .918, 
also that there should be four one-thousandths for squeeze. 
The reason I am in doubt is that ‘The American Manual of 
Presswork’ states that .916 is type high and also states there 
should be three one-thousandths for squeeze.” 

Answer.—The article in “The American Manual of Press- 
work” to which you refer was written some time prior to 1911. 
In those days some American-made type was .916 inch, From 
the diction of this really excellent article (now out of date in 
a few details) one is led to infer the writer is an Englishman 
writing of conditions relating to presswork in England, or if 
not an Englishman, one whose experience had been gained in 
England. This accounts for the statement in the article that 
type height is .016 inch. When written, the statement was true 
of the output of certain European and American typefounders. 
Today all American-made foundry type is .918 inch and bed 
bearers on American-made presses are generally .918 inch. 
(In 1912 we measured some Keystone Type Foundry type 
which was .916 inch, and in 1918 measured some Dutch type 
which was .912 inch.) The squeeze varies on different makes 
and with the condition of the press. For good printing the 
cylinder and the bed must travel at the same surface speed. 
The pitch-line of the gears driving the bed and the cylinder 
is within close limits, and in order that these conditions may 
be maintained the cylinder bearers should ride the bed bearers 
when on the impression with a form on the press. Daylight 
between upper and lower bearers should not be noticeable, and 
the cylinder bearer should punch folio on the bed bearer. The 
sheet that is to be printed, whether paper or heavy cardboard, 
should not be more than .003 or .004 inch above the cylinder 
bearers except with extremely heavy forms, when, if an extra 
sheet or two seems needed, one sheet should be placed 
beneath all of the form and one on the cylinder. By equally 
dividing this extra packing the surface speed of the form and 
the cylinder remains the same, which would not be true if all 
the extra packing were placed on the cylinder. If you can not, 
with thorough makeready, get a good print, it is then neces- 
sary to lower the cylinder. If results are still unsatisfactory 
it is best to have a machinist from the concern which built the 
press examine it. After you are sure everything is O. K. you 
will not need a cylinder-setting gage if you will maintain the 
conditions noted. 
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Transparent Ink and Two-Color Halftones 


An Indiana printer writes: “We should like to have some 
information about transparent printing inks. We have had a 
controversy in our own plant which we wish you would settle 
for us. Take as an example a two-color halftone, the colors 
being black and transparent green. If the transparent green is 
run first and the black afterward, should the effect be the 
same as running the black first and the transparent green sec- 
ond? In other words, is the transparency of the ink a factor 
when it is run first, and an opaque, such as a halftone black, 
run second, or is the transparency of the ink a factor only 
when it is run over another color?” 

Answer.—If the green is truly transparent like a green lake 
mixed from transparent process yellow (Indian yellow lake) 
and peacock blue, and the halftone black is fairly opaque, there 
will be a difference when the order of printing the two colors 
is reversed. When the black is printed on white paper you get 
an opaque ground of black, whereas when transparent green 
is printed on white paper the ground is greenish gray. The 
difference is recognized in three and four color printing, where 
with some subjects an opaque process yellow is printed first 
and with other subjects the transparent process yellow is 
printed last. Among experienced two-color printers it is the 
common practice to run the halftone black first because it 
works better and lays better. It is also easier to maintain proper 
color value and definition with black as the first color. Aside 
from these advantages, halftone black is not likely to crawl 
or mottle and is more readily adjusted to various coated papers. 
Green lake is one of the colors that are not generally esteemed 
good printers on coated paper, and by getting a good halftone 
black on the paper as ground or primer the green lake may 
be handled more easily. If the green lake should show a ten- 
dency to crawl or mottle, and No. 3 varnish is added to over- 
come the tendency, the resultant stiffened green lake will work 
better on halftone black ground than on white coated paper, 
which “picks” if the viscosity of the green passes the limit. 
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“In the Days That Wuz’’—Somebody Slipped Again 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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Value Is the Essential Ingredient 


By Tom Jones Parry 
Advertising Manager, Imperial Candy Company, Seattle 


RINTING, not being a commodity that 
exists when it is bought, is of its very 
b) nature hard to sell. Fundamentally it is a 
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service, and while the finished product is 








‘i ie tangible, printing is an intangible thing 
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Y Ay) YY during the sale period. For some time it 
SZ Ba has been the fashion to criticize the print- 
CZ 4s ing salesman for his sales methods. When 
your Mr. Stamer asked me to appear before you today he 
brought an article from Printed Salesmanship which is typical 
of the criticisms leveled against the average printing salesman. 

With your permission I’ll read an extract: 


I see about fifteen different printing salesmen every week ! — or 
is it fifteen hundred? I never refuse to see them, because I’m natu- 
rally a curious bird, and my obsession now is to meet a printing 
salesman who really is on the way to selling me his house and his 
service. So far (and it’s been a long time) I have found only three 
exceptions to the general rule—and those three exceptions are 
doing practically all the printing for the J. P. Smith Shoe Company. 

The approach and sales talk of the last hundred men who have 
invaded my office to sell (?) printing might have been set in type 
and distributed by all the printing houses represented. In form and 
wording it was practically identical. Listen, gentlemen, do you 
recognize both the words and music ? 

“Good morning! [or possibly ‘How do you do?’ or ‘ Good 
afternoon.’] Is this Mr. Cutler? Mr. Cutler, I am Mr. Plupp, 
with the Mammoth Printing Company, Incorporated. We would 
like to figure on some of your printing, because with our wonderful 
mechanical facilities we can promise you better work, quicker ser- 
vice, and [in a confidential whisper] save you a lot of money.” 

The minute Mr. Plupp has spoken three words of this nice speech 
I know all the rest. I can take a refreshing nap and know that I’ll 
answer intelligently when I awake. My reply has become about as 
stereotyped as Mr. Plupp’s talk, so I say, “Sorry, Mr. Plupp, we 
have nothing up right now. We do issue catalogues, booklets, 
broadsides, etc., but we have no jobs to figure today.” 

“ Well,” counters Mr. Plupp, selling me for all he’s worth, “ I'll 
just leave my card and I'll appreciate your calling me when you’re 
in the market.” 

Mr. Plupp does leave his card, which I promptly lay in the 
waste basket with great care and cover tenderly with scraps of 
paper. And do I call Mr. Plupp when I’m in the market — and do 
I remember what Mr. Plupp looks like, or the firm he works for? 
I do not —I do not —I do not. 

Some of these Mr. Plupps are of the persevering type — not 
many, but some. A few may call on me again for a personal 
follow-up, and if so, their second sales argument runs like this: 
“Good morning [or possibly ‘How do you do?’ or ‘ Good after- 
noon’], Mr. Cutler. Remember me? I’m Mr. Plupp, of the Mam- 
moth Printing Company, Incorporated. [Business of my remem- 
bering him with joy and shaking a frequently somewhat grimy 
hand.] How’s everything, Mr. Cutler? I was just passing this 
way and thought I’d drop in and remind you that the Mammoth 
is still doing high-class work [ha! ha!] and is equipped to offer 
you wondertul service and [whisper] very low prices.” 

“ Haven’t got a thing today, Mr. Plupp,” I carol. 

“ Well, I'd like to leave my card, and ” — waxing stupendously 
enthusiastic and putting home the irresistible selling punch —“ we 
sure can give you quality, service and lower price.” 

The salesmanship exhibited here is typical of much printing 
salesmanship. I have seen my share of it, as has every buyer 
of printing. But the fact that so much printing salesmanship 
is of a low grade has led me to wonder if the faults evidenced 
lie altogether with the salesmen — have caused me to wonder 
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if back behind the printing salesman there are not fundamental 
causes that keep him from being more convincing. 

Lately, as you gentlemen all know, there has been a great 
deal of interest in the printing industry in direct-mail adver- 
tising and the promotional side of printing. Here, it was felt, 
was a vast potential market awaiting development — and so, 
overnight, thousands of direct-mail experts appeared from 
nowhere and went forth to sell printed salesmanship. 

The emphasis in printing selling began to be away from 
price, quality and service — those three time-worn, age-bent 
servants, and a great deal of glib talk went the rounds as to 
being “idea” salesmen. “Sell ideas” became a by-word — 
and printing as a commodity for sale became more intangible 
than ever. There is nothing more difficult to sell than ideas 
— first, because no one wants to buy an idea until he knows 
what it is, and second, because when one knows what the idea 
is, he has it — it is not necessary to buy it at all. Of course, 
he may buy a printing job with the idea tossed in — but don’t 
imagine that he cares to pay more than the cost would have 
been had he furnished the idea himself. 

Yes, ideas are hard to market; price and quality have been 
overworked as arguments; service is usually to be found in 
any print shop; so it is little wonder that the printer salesman 
often bungles his job and is blamed by his employer, blamed 
by his prospects, blamed perhaps by himself for not having 
the selling instinct, branding himself as a failure when really 
I do not believe the fault lies at all, in the majority of cases, 
with the salesman. 

We are all prone —and I do not mean printers alone — 
to look for easy ways out of our difficulties. We are operating 
a print shop. We want orders, naturally, and we know that 
salesmen are supposed to get orders and so we think primarily 
of our problem as a selling problem. If the salesmen deliver, 
we shall succeed. If the salesmen fail, we shall fail. The 
salesman comes to mean much to us—he represents our 
chance of success, and so we magnify his part in the business. 

And now I want to emphasize one thing above all else: 
The salesman, almost invariably, is a secondary factor in the 
success of any business. The advertising man almost inva- 
riably is a secondary factor in the success of any business. 
The selling end of a business is almost invariably a secondary 
factor in any business. Secondary, secondary, secondary — 
I can not say it too many times. For selling is the final step 
in any business —it comes after other things — and while it 
is important, selling proper is secondary always. 

What comes first? The product or service, of course. 
What is the prime quality which every buyer seeks in every 
purchase? Value, of course. Value first, second and last. 

What has sold the Ford car in such tremendous quantities? 
Value, value, value. What brings the Packard, the Cadillac, 
the Pierce-Arrow such high prices? Value, value, value. You 
know, if you think for a moment, that salesmanship and adver- 
tising in all these cases are secondary. Important, true, but 
secondary. When Ford felt the competition of Overland, Chev- 
rolet and Star, did he solve his problem by salesmanship, by 
advertising? No— he increased the value of his product, gave 
his cars smarter lines, made mechanical refinements — value 
sold his product, and it will keep selling only so long as there 
is real value there. 

Whether you are selling products or service — value is the 
essential ingredient for success. And the attention of any 
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business chronically suffering with selling difficulties should be 
turned away from the salesman and concentrated upon the arti- 
cle or service the salesman is given to sell. For you can not 
successfully sell Fords unless you can produce Fords. You 
can not sell Packards unless you can produce Packards. If you 
can produce Packards you can find salesmen to sell them; 
if you can produce Fords you can find salesmen to sell them. 

Where does salesmanship begin? We ordinarily think of 
it beginning when the salesman goes forth with his sample case 
— but I believe it begins much further back than that. The 
highest type of salesmanship rests, I believe, in creating values. 
To illustrate: 

Let us take Print Shop A. The owner of Print Shop A is 
a student of typography. He has his problems of selling and 
he determines to give his shop a distinctive character. So he 
reads everything available on the subject of typography. He 
masters the laws of form and balance. He collects and pre- 
serves every example of fine typography he can find — analyz- 
ing the values of type faces and ornamentation to discover the 
principles underlying effective typography. He studies each 
job that comes into his shop. He uses all his skill and training 
to select type to fit the message. If he prints a broadside for 
a steel tool every element speaks strength, and accuracy, and 
keenness. If he prints a perfumery booklet he captures deli- 
cacy and fragrance in his type selection and in his arrangement. 
And when he delivers the order he does not forget to tell the 
customer why he used a certain type face, why he placed a 
certain ornament where he did. He makes confidants of his 
salesmen and imbues them with pride in his workmanship and 
sees that they have an understanding of the whys and where- 
fores of typographical art. Given these qualities Print Shop 
A’s salesmen can go out and sell. They have value to offer — 
and if it is real value it will be recognized and purchased. 

Let us take Print Shop B. The manager here lacks the 
artistic touch of Print Shop A. He is cold and matter-of-fact 
and efficient. So he studies office management, factory rou- 
tine, purchasing problems, billing problems. He knows billing 
machines, and time clocks, and personnel problems. He col- 
lects and analyzes interoffice forms, invoices, order blanks. He 
specializes in business printing, knows business procedure, 
knows bond papers, ledger papers, manifold forms. He can 
talk an office manager’s language and he knows more about 
the printing an office manager needs than the manager himself. 
He installs the machinery necessary to produce the jobs quickly 
and economically. When he delivers one hundred thousand 
invoices he wraps the last bundle in red paper and puts a 
sticker on it that reads: ‘“ When you pile your stock place 
this where it will be used last.” Then in bold type he says: 
“When you open this bundle it is time to reorder these forms.” 
He keeps a check in his own office of office form jobs with 
probable dates for reordering. In other words, he is seeing to 
it that his shop offers value—and his salesmen have some- 
thing tangible and worth while to sell — and they will sell it. 

The possibilities are almost endless. 

Print Shop C sees a field for wood type poster work and 
installs the necessary equipment. Immediately this shop has 
something not every other printer can furnish. 

Print Shop D specializes in printed salesmanship, and so 
procures the services of a writer-salesman who can produce 
values. 

On and on we could go, clear through to Print Shop X — 
each with a specialized development that would give value and 
therefore be readily salable. 

Here in essence is the thought I have tried to convey —a 
thought which I believe embodies a principle sound and basic 
—a principle applicable not only to the printing industry but 
to all businesses. The thought is this: 

First, that the salesman can not be expected to rise superior 
to his product or service — he should be representative of it. 
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Second, if the salesman is representative of his product or 
service, for success to be obtained that product or service must 
have value of more than ordinary merit. 

Third, to build value into any product or service requires 
that somewhere in the organization some one must be doing 
hard work and head work, dreaming, planning, studying, think- 
ing, while his competitor sleeps— building his business on 
those discarded principles of price, quality and service so 
blended together that his salesmen go forth with pride and self- 
respect, knowing they are selling what the world wants. 


“Well “Grained Gountry Editors 


By N. C. CHRISTENSEN 


College trained, full of enthusiasm, ability and hope, he 
faced the world — but what should he do? His problem was 
to find a field in which he could apply the knowledge he had 
gained. 

“When a boy I spent a number of years in a country news- 
paper office,” he said, as I stopped to chat with him a moment, 
“and that little shop has had a peculiar fascination for me. 
Is there an opportunity for a young man of my qualifications 
and ambitions in the country newspaper field? ” 

The answer was in the affirmative. Today there exists a 
growing need for intelligent editing of community newspapers. 
Progressive towns and small cities are crying for young men to 
take a position among the best of their leading citizens as their 
“editor.” They realize fully that no community can grow 
without the assistance of publicity. They know the power 
wielded by the home-town paper in molding public opinion, in 
promoting that get-together spirit necessary for accomplish- 
ment of their desires when such papers are edited in a way 
that commands respect and confidence. 

No longer is the country editor looked upon with pity on 
account of his financial position. Many are reaping incomes 
that show up decidedly well beside the figures from other busi- 
ness and professional men’s accounts on the bank ledgers. 

Only a few years ago a youthful westerner returned from 
the army full of hope for the future and, with some experience 
to his credit, entered the country newspaper “ game.” 

Two thousand dollars was invested in a run-down plant 
and the new man at the helm immediately shifted gears, put 
the old “ mill” in high and drove forward. The first year he 
turned back into the business practically every dollar realized 
from it, less living expenses for his family. By that time he 
had rejuvenated the old plant, and had moved into a better 
building in the heart of the city’s best business houses. The 
work turned out by the job printing department would have 
been a credit to any city shop. His paper took on a more 
metropolitan appearance. The “muddy” sheet had disap- 
peared. Merchants were “pricking up” their ears and 
responding with advertising; practically every organization 
was backing the editor and boosting his paper as their own. 

The second year saw a new linotype machine and other 
equipment installed without the unpleasant economy habits 
followed during the first year of his venture. Modern machin- 
ery, improved business methods brought about in no small 
measure by use of the Franklin printing price list, have made 
him successful where others had failed. 

He opened his ledger and showed where one outstanding 
thirty days’ business had earned, net, very near to the four 
figure mark. This was not an average month, but he was 
doing a gross business averaging $600 to $1,000. His expenses 
for that period averaged not more than $300 to $600. And 
this has been accomplished in a western farming community 
of two thousand inhabitants. 

Yes, there is an opportunity, not only for profit but for ser- 
vice, in the field of country journalism! 
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By G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier system, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Shermaa street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


Newspaper Men Are Born—And Then Made 

Vincent Fogel was just an ordinary boy going to school 
in an ordinary country town of 1,500 people. His father had 
been editor and publisher of the local newspaper for many 
years. The lad hovered around the shop more or less when 
the weather was too bad to be out. In that manner he got his 
fingers smeared with printers’ ink and became interested in 
the art of handling types and making the wheels go round. 
He did not have much understanding of what it was all about, 
or the why and wherefore of a newspaper. He knew that it was 
the way his father made a living for the family, and that all 
the family had to be interested in getting the paper out and 
doing the printing of jobs that came into the office. Thus 
Vincent carried the little packages of papers mailed to the post- 
office every now and then, and gradually his thinking apparatus 
became involved in curiosity as to where these papers went, 
who got them and why. He began to take notice that at the 
family table the discussions of matters and things often drifted 
to the newspaper business and to mention of the addition of 
new subscribers and loss of old ones; to the “peeve” of certain 
persons who had been offended at something, and sometimes to 
the grateful acknowledgment of some others who had left sam- 
ples of a large potato crop or a few choice apples at the office 
for the editor. There were also occasionally show tickets, etc., 
and the boy sometimes got in on these good things. 

Vincent was not an extraordinary boy in any sense of the 
word. He got along in school, made his grades after a fashion 
and finally just naturally “finished” the course without much 
fuss or mention. And then he had to go to work. The one place 
open to him was the printing shop, and his father needed him 
there. But there was no salary or wages attached. The boy was 
still looked upon as a family burden and had to be kept. As 
he worked about the place with but little interest in what he 
was doing, except a chance to get off earlier now and then and 
to take a Saturday afternoon for a little fun, his ideas grad- 
ually unfolded, and by the time he was nearing manhood he 
had become an important factor in the publication of the paper 
and the work of the shop. He could do almost anything neces- 
sary to be done there except bookwork or write the news. 

Henry Fogel, Vincent’s father, was growing old as the boy 
developed in this way, and suddenly it was realized that he was 
a sick man, with not much chance for recovery of his health 
or his ambition. Then Vincent began to think of other things 
than the shop work. As people came in to transact business 
he got an insight into that phase of the office, and he found 
that his father owed bills, and some notes that were rather 
aged. He noticed that receipts of cash in the office did not 
take care of the demands of the business and the family. In 
fact, the editor and his family were poor, and that was all 
there was to it. But why were they poor? Every day as he 
worked and met the added responsibilities heaped upon him 
by his father’s illness Vincent asked himself that question. 


He reasoned on this fact from every standpoint, and con- 
tinued to work harder and harder. He made the wheels fairly 
hum as he gave them the energy of his youthful strength and 
spirit, and a year or two passed by as his father continued to 
fail and finally faded away and was buried. 

The question now before the family was: Shall we sell or 
keep the printing shop and newspaper? Vincent said he could 
not see much reason for keeping the business. Father had failed 
to make it a paying proposition. He left nothing but debts and 
a poor prospect for the family. But mother argued that they 
had nothing else in the world, and the other children had to 
have a home. She must keep the business going and she 
was of the opinion that Vincent could take hold and do some- 
thing with it. 

So far, this story from real life is not unusual. It has prob- 
ably been duplicated in many instances and even with more 
heroism on the part of both boys and girls who have been left 
with heavy family burdens. We have given it here simply to 
set the stage for the business lesson that followed. 

Vincent, carrying on the work his father had laid down, 
compared the receipts and expenses of the business each day 
and each week. To him it was incongruous that he and all the 
rest of the family should work so hard and make nothing for 
themselves but a bare living. Then he began a study of news- 
papers that came to his office, and soon he saw the announce- 
ment of an editorial meeting in his section of the state. He 
hardly dared to think of going to such a place and meeting up 
with great men who were making fine papers and lots of money. 
But—if there were fine men making lots of money in news- 
papers, how did they do it? He would go and see what he could 
learn from them. 

It was a meek and lowly lad that slipped quietly into the 
hotel where the publishers were congregating for their editorial 
meeting on that June day in 1904, and he almost slid around 
to see and hear what they were saying. Everywhere it was 
hail, fellow, well met! Joy and laughter and warm greetings 
of newcomers—and he stood aloof to note their good clothes, 
their enthusiasm and their unusual confidence. 

When the first session was called to order, Vincent was 
there, away back out of sight, but the most interested person 
in that assemblage. He took in everything, from the way the 
chairman conferred with others about him to the dignified 
way in which the meeting was finally called to order and how 
the chairman acknowledged his pleasure and gratification for 
the honor conferred upon him, and his evident earnestness 
in hoping that from this gathering would come some good and 
valuable ideas that would help them all. 

When the noon recess came, Vincent wended his way with 
the others to the lobby of the hotel, and occasionally was met 
and spoken to by some good fellows of the bunch who asked 
him where he lived and what his name might be. They always 
made kindly remarks about his father and hoped the lad was 
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getting along well. And in this noon recess and its buzz of 
business conversation, from which Vincent picked up fragments 
now and then, there came the first real inspiration this lad 
had ever had to be bigger and better than he ever had been— 
to be a greater success than his father. Soon he was privileged 
to sit at a table where half a dozen of the ordinary publishers 
of the crowd had taken seats, and for the first time in his life 
heard real heart-to-heart shop talk—of the way in which things 
were being done by others, their trials, troubles and successes. 

(We will relate in next issue some of the results that came 
from what Vincent Fogel saw and heard at this district news- 
paper gathering. It may carry the ideas along to others who 
need them, and inspire some other good young men to greater 
effort and more hopeful futures.) 


Can the Publishing Business Be Standardized? 

We sometimes wonder if the newspaper publishing business 
can be standardized on a national basis so that only those 
qualified and meeting the prescribed standard can become 
members of a national publishers’ association. We find that 
many other lines of business not long since thought to be 
unclassified and open to all sorts of incompetent and hectic 
competition, are now reaching toward standards, and are 
becoming recognized, even in the national Bureau of Standards 
at Washington. 

Take the cleaners and dyers, for instance. How long ago 
was it that people began to take their soiled clothing to a 
cleaner for renovating? We can remember away back when 
no such thing was thought of. Then came the pressing habit. 
Both men and women now find it the thing to have their clothes 
cleaned and pressed regularly by some one equipped with cer- 
tain machinery to do it well. Not only that, but they find that 
almost impossible stains and spots on their clothing may be 
removed, the goods pressed back into shape and then worn 
in good society, and looking almost as well as when new. It 
costs something, but it saves a great deal. 

When this industry of cleaning, dyeing and pressing was 
first started, men and women with heavy flat-irons and more 
or less questionable formulas for cleaning did the work. Many 
times goods were ruined in the process of renovation, and irre- 
sponsible operatives got away with their game regardless of 
that. Then the business became profitable enough to attract 
men of means and brains to apply to it all that such a service 
demanded. They got hold of formulas and used systems of 
cleaning better than their competitors and got most of the 
work. They kept their trade secrets and let the public suffer 
while learning that certain standards of their profession pre- 
vailed. Then came organization of the trade by states and dis- 
tricts, with a wholesome betterment of the work done and a 
consequent great benefit to the public. Formulas were made 
known to each member and all profited by the trade relations 
brought about through organization. Now the cleaners and 
dyers have a national organization, with a high-class chemist 
in the Bureau of Standards at Washington where all members 
may secure analysis of their problems in a scientific manner. 

First, these cleaners and dyers must qualify by having such 
plants and equipment as are necessary to do proper work. They 
must show a knowledge of the trade and meet certain require- 
ments before they can be recognized as members. The itinerant 
with a tub of gasoline and a dirty back room filled with insan- 
itary clothing to be renovated must find it difficult to get 
away with slip-shod and sometimes damaging work. Without 
standing or responsibility, perhaps, a cleaner and dyer may 
defraud and rob the public, but not so with those members of 
the profession who are recognized and standardized. 

It would be bold to suggest what a standard for newspaper 
publishers should be, or for newspapers. But it would not be 
so bold to assert that in equipment and product, in circulation 
of newspapers and advertising service, in quality of distribu- 
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tion and merit of clientele, in field and opportunity, the busi- 
ness of a newspaper should meet some certain standards, these 
to be passed upon by some committee in authority. Advertising 
agencies have for some time operated upon a standardized 
basis of recognition, for ability to serve and responsibility to 
carry out contracts. The time will come when the road to pub- 
lishing success will be marked to call for a certain standard. 


Observations 


THE EVER-NEW and yet old question as to what the local 
publisher should do about accepting outside advertising that 
offers competition to home advertisers and dealers, has come 
to us again. As a paper’s field and influence is widened, adver- 
tisers from outside territory are naturally attracted to it. 
Where local dealers are live and active advertisers we feel 
they should be protected by some sort of a tariff or restric- 
tion that would keep the outsiders out; and yet can the news- 
paper legitimately and fairly do that? The transient or outside 
advertising rate being usually so much higher than the local 
contract rate ought to be some deterrent for the outside 
advertiser, but it is not always. If the outside advertiser is 
located within the county of the publication, we feel that it 
is local advertising and should be accepted. However, it is all 
usually a question of local and individual concern of the pub- 
lisher, and it is up to him to figure out the proposition. As a 
rule, publishers go to their local home dealers when competi- 
tive outside advertising comes in and place the matter squarely 
before them. Are they going to take the quota of space that 
their business ought to take in the publication during the year, 
and if not, what would be their attitude toward the paper if 
the outside concerns were given the space to make up that 
quota? Each business in a town should take a certain amount 
of the newspaper’s space, but sometimes dead merchants or 
those with a “peeve” against the home newspaper on account 
of rates, service or some other trouble, contrive to stay out 
and cause the paper to lose money. In such cases we would 
say, give the outsiders even the local rate to bring them in 
until the objectors have enough of it. 





A MONTH FROM Now the National Editorial Association 
members will be on their way westward to meet in convention 
at Los Angeles, California, and to experience another thrilling 
trip and splendid outing together. It takes some organization 
to keep up interest and induce publishers to pay their mem- 
bership fees and dues to be eligible to participate in these 
national gatherings, and we know the work of Secretary Hotal- 
ing is stupendous in connection with all the details. That there 
are always many localities in the United States anxious to 
secure these national newspaper gatherings is fine testimony 
to their importance and value as educational enterprises. Peo- 
ple who participate in such trips learn to know their country, 
and get a liberal education on its people, its resources and 
possibilities. They find what has been developed outside their 
own scope of action, and carry back to their readers and to 
their own newspapers the ideas thus gathered. Los Angeles and 
California will spend thousands of dollars to entertain this 
bunch of newspaper people with the full knowledge and expec- 
tation that they will appreciate it enough to tell about their 
experiences in their newspapers when they return home. And 
they will do just that—usually honestly and sincerely, and 
sometimes with candid criticism, uninfluenced by the many 
courtesies handed out to them as guests of the western state. 
All that is necessary for members of the press to join in this 
excursion and have the time of their lives is to have made 
money enough in their business or otherwise to stand the neces- 
sary expense of travel and dining and hotel bills. And it is to 
help them all do just that that such organizations as the 
National Editorial Association and state associations are per- 
petuated. Are you helping to keep them up? 
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Renew of Newspapers and Advertisements 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


GLENN Cramer, Albion, Nebraska.—Except for the fact that sometimes 
there is too little space around the dashes, the first pages from the News you 
submit are excellent. The heads are of good size and are arranged on the page 
in a symmetrical and well balanced manner. 

Agenda, Walla Walla, Washington.—The yellow is far too weak on the 
cover of your February issue. When several colors are used for a design of this 
kind—or any kind, for that matter—one should not give the effect of standing 
at a distance, as does the yellow in this instance, because too light in tone. 
All the colors, regardless of hue, should be of the same strength; that is, the 
same value. Tone harmony is as important in this respect as it is in the asso- 
ciation of type faces in one-color printing. The inside pages are satisfactory, 
although the ‘Table of Contents” line on the first one is needlessly bold. Except 
for the use of ornamentation on either end of the headings, the regular text 
Pages are satisfactory. The lines do not need to be full width of the type page, 
as you can see by studying the better magazines, where the headlines are just 
their natural length and where no expedients such as letter-spacing are employed 
to make them longer. The top margin is away too wide, while the bottom margin 
is quite too narrow in proportion to the other. The bottom margin should be 
the widest of the page. The headlines seem needlessly large, too. 

Weekly Standard-Herald, Warrensburg, Missourii—We are not surprised to 
learn that your paper won first place in the contest of the Central Missouri 
Press Association. The first 
page of your February 26 
issue is a handsome one, 
with just the right number 
of headings, of just the 
right size and arranged in 
just the right way. We 
appreciate your generous 
statement that you believe 
your success is due to your 
following advice given you 
in this column; yet we are 
quite certain a great deal 
more than that was involved 
—that ninety-nine per cent 
of the credit belongs to you. 
An improvement would re- 
sult in the specimen submit- 





ted if all the headings were 
line-spaced a little and if 
there were some more space 
around the dashes, which are 
crowded. Advertisements are 
excellent and the presswork 
is mighty fine, but we think 
it would be improved if a 
somewhat heavier body of 
ink were carried—somewhat 
improved, remember, for the 
print had better be a little 
pale than to show offset and 
smear in folding and mail- 
ing. We regret that in a 




















A Striking advertisement in characteristic “show 
epee otherwise so good the style” py an apprentice of two years’ experi- 
advertisements are not posi- ence, Tommy Bowen, Huntington, West Vir- 
tioned in the best and most _ ginia. He says he did the job in about four and 
approved manner. Grouping one-half hours, which isn’t slow. 
advertisements in the lower 

right-hand corner of each page gives the paper an appearance of order, delight- 
ful in itself. The system has further merit in that the reading matter is 
correspondingly grouped in the upper left-hand corner of each page, where it 
is most convenient—therefore most satisfactory—for readers. 

Tommy Bowen, Huntington, West Virginia—For an apprentice of two 
years’ training you do mighty well. Your advertisements are good examples of 
the theatrical style, customarily stronger in display, also more complicated and 
more ornate than most styles. You have done remarkably well in the matter 
of time, too, as our readers will agree when we state that the advertisement 
we reproduce was set in about four and one-half hours. We wonder how many 
readers would contract to do this job in that length of time. 

Tracy Headlight-Herald, Tracy, Minnesota——Our compliments are extended 
upon the general excellence of your “Boy Scout Edition.’? While our preference 
is for just a little more “color,” the printing of this issue is clear and clean. 
The first page is nicely made up; our only suggestion regarding it is that the 
bottom part would be enlivened considerably if the news headings in that part 
were of somewhat larger type. We refer to those set in boldface cast from the 
matrices used for the body matter, which do not stand out as prominently as 
heads should. Advertisements are unusually well laid out with display of 
limited amount and good size. Their appearance and that of the paper as a 
whole is not as pleasing and inviting as it would be if plain rules had been 
used instead of the variety of decorative borders. Ornate borders often draw 
so much attention themselves that a reader is unable to comprehend fully and 
clearly the message of the type. We are pleased with one thing, however— 
that the major display of advertisements is set in one or two type faces, De 
Vinne and Cheltenham Bold, not a bad combination, even where both appear 
in the same display. The fact that there are not a great many faces has a lot 
to do with the paper’s good appearance. Use straight rules for borders, but not 
twelve-point rules, such as you have used for border on one advertisement at 
least. Let such black rule continue to denote mourning. 


KENNETH F. CoNNoLLy, Jamestown, New York.—While the ‘Spring 
Opening” advertisement for the Abrahamson-Bigelow Company is not at all 
poor and has the merit of an effective striking appearance there are points about 
it that could be improved. Since the words “displayed at our’’ are in the nature 
of a connecting phrase they might have been even smaller, but the word 
“Grand” in the same line should be incorporated with “Spring Opening” in 
the second line, making this important line more nearly full. The date line 
should also be larger. By making it longer, with the major display line also 
lengthened by the addition of the word ‘Grand,’ the space above the cut 
would be better fitted. The body matter is set in type that is too small; 
larger type would have been possible in the same depth of space by making 
the lines longer. The panels around the cut and the cut are too crowded in 
relation to the extraordinary amount of white space elsewhere. White space 
not properly and evenly distributed has quite as much to do with our sug- 
gestions for larger type as the need for larger display and body type for their 
own sake, as well as to make the advertisement more effective and more legible. 
Compared with the general run of advertisements submitted to this department 
the advertisement in question rates rather high, even though there is plenty 
of room for improvement. 

Yorkville Enquirer, York, South Carolina.—The first page of your February 
16 issue is displeasing mainly because of the position of the two-column panel, 
which, as set in larger and 
bolder type than the regular 
body, is decidedly stronger 
than anything else on the 
page. Such a strong note 
should have been located 
in the horizontal center of 
the page so as not to weigh 
down too heavily on either 
side, and in the interest of 
Hae vertical balance, it should 
An Invitation also have been positioned 

to Sportsmen re YQ above the center. Your news 
This your mvitation to viet the & headings are not pleasing 
een ee ' because the first and largest 
line is too often so much 
shorter than the lines of 
the succeeding decks, and 
because, furthermore, it is 
not relatively large enough. 
There is not enough space 
above the heads, the first 
line in each instance crowd- 
ing the dash above quite 
decidedly too closely. The 
print is too pale throughout 
the paper, and the adver- 
tisements, while, perhaps, 
of average merit, feature 
the use of extra-condensed 
capitals in display quite too 
much, and the weak lino. 
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borders do not match the 

Effective use of marginal illustration character- heft of the type as they 
izes this attractive advertisement by Haywood lds And further: 
H. Hunt, of the Kennedy-tenBosch Company, SJ0UIG. ‘and because, rurther- 
San Francisco, printers and advertising more, they are made up of 
typographers. units, these borders do not 

suggest completeness and 

solidity of effect as they should. As a further means of improving the appear- 
ance of your paper we suggest that you arrange the advertisements according to 
the pyramid style so there will not be such an effect of disorder as there now is. 

Highland Park Press, Highland Park, Illinois——Your paper is excellent in 
every respect. The only improvement we have to suggest upon the handsome 
and interesting first page is that you allow more space between the lines of the 
heads. We wouldn’t mention this point in considering a paper of average grade 
or below, as there would be more serious errors to point out and, of course, space 
doesn’t ever permit a complete overhauling; we treat cases by mild homeopathic 
doses, getting one or two things done at a time, the worst ones first. Advertise- 
ments are excellent and we are delighted to find they are consistently pyramided 
throughout the issue. We’re not going to ask you to use plain rules altogether, 
either, because you do use them for most advertisements, and whatever variety 
there is in your paper doesn’t go beyond the limits of good taste. 

Kingston Standard, Kingston, Ontario.—The special codperative page 
headed ‘Kiwanis Charity Ball’ is much better than similar pages heretofore 
submitted by you. If you would avoid either the extra-condensed or the extended 
Cheltenham Bold—or, better still, both of them—the page would be further 
improved; in fact, we wish it were possible for you to junk all fonts of irregu- 
lar proportions. The advantages of extended and condensed types are more 
imaginary than real; in every instance where you have used either one of them 
a type face of regular proportions would have served to better advantage. A 
face of a given size in regular shape is as big as the next larger size of a con- 
densed letter, and the regular is as large all around as the next smaller size of 
extended. Practically always, space will permit regular type in place of either 
without sacrifice of size, and the regular shape is much better looking. Size can 
not be gained by increasing one dimension if the other is reduced proportion- 
ately, so probably ninety-eight or ninety-nine per cent of the claimed advan- 
tages of either condensed and extended types is just bunk, though, of course, 
a mildly condensed face may be acceptable, sometimes an advantage. 
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Coraopolis Record, Cozaopolis, Pennsylvania——Your ‘‘Twentieth Anniver- 
sary” issue is beautifully printed, the color being just right and exactly the 
same on every page and section. The first page is interesting in appearance 
and quite well balanced, a'though the major headings are massed too much at 
the top and not well distributed over the page. The heads, however, seem incom- 
plete; the large size of the type in which the major heads are set justifies 
two or three subordinate decks to (1) balance the larger lines, (2) make the 
break from display type to body type less abrupt, (3) dress up the heads and 
(4) carry more of the salient features of the story to “‘sell’? the news of the 
paper to readers. Advertisements are arranged and displayed with skill and 
intelligence, but much of the benefit of this good workmanship on the part 
of the compositors goes for naught because the large display is set in an extra 
bold block-letter type. This type disfigures every page where it appears. You 
seem to have quite a lot of the Cheltenham Bold. If you do not have enough 
to set the display of all advertisements, fill out your sizes and your cases, and 
make that very good face your standard display letter. Then note the great 
improvement in the appearance of your paper. The appearance of the paper 
is better with the same border throughout than with a great number, but you 
can do better in this respect by using plain rule as borders. The unit border you 
employ is too light and otherwise weak to match the tone of the type faces 
in the advertisements. If you use two-point face rules you can use them single, 


Catholic Messenger, Worcester, Massachusetts.—As we view your issue for 
February 25 with just the top half of the first page visible, we think ““My, how 
nice!”” Then we unfold the page and find a rather large number of small display 
advertisements at the bottom. This is regrettable, particularly since there is 
ample room on the other seven pages for these advertisements; in fact, on only 
two of the remaining seven pages is there the allowable fifty per cent of display 
advertising. If any advertisements should get first-page location it would seem 
they should be larger ones of advertisers who would pay what the position is 
worth. The largest of the advertisements on your first page is four inches: 
most of them are one and two-inch spaces. There is too much matter in the 
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eee ae cs ale matey mae emma, S| "Doe te double and triple to better match the sizes of all advertisements. A single two- 
oe, = ay |tgettme ween ore noe ete point rule would be too small for a three-column ten-inch advertisement. For 
< oa 5 x 
SS on ae = advertisements around that size you could use the double rule, while for page 
el or] sae 


advertisements the triple-face rule would be proper. With rules used as sug- 
gested you would be able to maintain harmony throughout the paper and at 
the same time give each advertisement a border in keeping with its size and 
strength. 

H. C. Younc, Norfolk, Virginia—Pardon the delay in reviewing the two 
editorial page arrangements of the January 9 issue of the Journal and Guide, 
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Attractive, conservative first page of paper (not the issue) that won 

first place at recent meeting of Central Missouri Press Association. 

This makeup of the Warrensburg Standard-Herald is an ideal one for 

the average small-town paper. The headings stand out and make the 

page interesting, yet are not so large as to create a false impression of 
the importance of the items, as headings all too often do. 


















YEAR AND THE NEW 














second deck of the first heading of the page; in fact, four lines in this section 
are sufficient, as in the other heading. If, however, you consider it essential to 
get so much matter in the head, as it appears, it would be advisable to make it 
of four decks instead of two. It would then be livelier and more interesting than 
the present head with the objectionable deck, the effect of which in one size 
of type is monotonous and tiresome. The lines, moreover, are too closely spaced 
and should be leaded. If, instead of the advertisements at the bottom of the 
page, there were some news headings of variable size the page would rate high. 
The makeup of the other pages could also be improved. The advantages of 
pyramiding advertisements, grouping them in the lower right-hand corner of 
each page, are decided. This arrangement creates an effect of order that is 
pleasing and it has a further advantage in that the reading matter is also kept 
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in a single group. None of the better papers, especially the metropolitan papers DrSsray | Seas 
—which naturally have given more thought and study to the subject in view SaaS i 
of their larger interests—place advertisements here, there and everywhere over Soase | ea 
Boren as 
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the page as you do. We like the way the advertisements are laid out and dis- 
played. Good judgment has been exercised in the selection of lines to be fea- 
tured in display and in determining the size of the different lines in relation to 
their importance. If fewer styles of type were used the advertisements would ee ee ee ee 
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Journal and Guide, of which 


rank exceptionally high. Plain rules and straight ones make better borders than interesting points are brought out in our review. The page was originally made 
the wavy line rule you sometimes use, which, being SO pronounced, naturally up differently, as related in the item, and changed—we’ll say improved— 
detracts from the prominence of the type. Presswork is very good, although before the paper went to press. 


light in some spots. 

Mamaroneck Paragraph, Mamaroneck, New York—On the whole your story, at the top of the page thereon, has two columns running down for about 
paper rates high. The first pages of both issues submitted are interesting, seven inches, with a single column cutoff underneath in each instance instead 
well ordered and sane looking. The presswork is fine, too. Advertisements, as of a two-column cutoff rule, as is proper, and the third column running almost 
a rule, are very good, but we regret exceedingly that they are not pyramided. the full depth of the page. Feature articles or ‘‘columns” should be kept as 
The half-page display of Steiger’s (page 8, February 5 issue) is overdisplayed distinct and as much as possible as units, avoiding scattering the arrangement, 
and the border made up of units detracts materially from the type matter. which confuses. The page as printed is balanced better with the two cuts as 
You should avoid such borders and use plain rules more generally. Too many placed than where both of them appear at the top. It is a mistake to have 
lines of display are set in capitals, which are hard to read and make the adver- all features at the top of the page; pages so arranged start out with a flourish, 
tisement both displeasing and dull-looking. Furthermore, this advertisement so to speak, and wind up in a wheeze. The whole page should be made to appear 
should have been at the bottom rather than at the top of the page. The sug- interesting. We like your editorial-page style very much indeed, and direct 
gested position would be just as valuable, if not more so, to the advertiser and _ the attention of other readers to the fact that the first three columns are as 
would add a great deal more to the neat appearance of the page and the wide as four ordinary ones, thus giving the editorials the appearance of im- 
paper as a whole. : portance and the paper an effect of variety, hence interest. 
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[Mac HINE COMPOSITION 








By E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


Movements of the First Elevator 

An operator submits a few questions for reply. 

Answer.—The following conditions should be present as 
regards movements of the first elevator: First, it should 
descend so that the back screw on the elevator slide strikes 
on the vise cap; then it should rise about %1 inch when there 
is a line in the elevator jaws. (2) The first elevator cam roll, 
if worn flat in any place, should be replaced with a new one. 
This rule applies to all cam rolls. (3) The mold disk locking 
studs and bushings if worn should be replaced with new ones. 
(4) The separating block in the elevator jaws is not subject 
to wear. (5) The pot mouthpiece should push the mold forward 
for face alignment and then again for lockup to cast, twice in 
all. You should not have adjusted the mold slide either for- 
ward or back unless you tested it first; experiments based on 
guesswork will not make the machine operate any better. 
Before making any change of adjustment you should precede 
the operation by a test, and then you will know whether or 
not the change of adjustment is advisable. (6) You ask us 
to advise you about the alignment of the matrices, but you 
failed to forward a printed sample of the face that is out of 
alignment, or the matrices which do not align. Without some 
evidence of this kind we would only be making a guess. We 
suggest that you cast several lines and then take a proof of 
the slugs. You may hold out the matrices until you have had 
a proof to examine, then select some of the matrices that show 
imperfect alignment. Send us the matrices and a proof of the 
slugs and we will give our opinion. (7) As you have a copy 
of “The Mechanism of the Linotype,” we suggest you read 
the chapter on the first elevator and the two-letter matrices, 
and as you read examine every part named. In this way you 
will be able to understand the instructions given. 


Irregular Alignment Not Apparent 


An operator submits proof of slugs which are described as 
aligning irregularly near the right end. An examination does 
not disclose the irregularity as described. 

Answer—(1) We suggest that you set up a thirty-em line 
of matrices and spacebands. On the left end of the line use all 
the small m’s together, on the right end use all of the n’s 
together. Recast and secure about ten slugs, then allow the 
line of matrices to transfer onto the second elevator bar, but 
do not allow them to ascend to the distributor. Lift off the 
matrices and reassemble in the same order as before, excepting 
the m’s and n’s; these are to be placed on opposite ends of 
line from the position held before. Send away the reassembled 
line and again secure about ‘ten slugs, but do not allow the 
line to be discharged. Pull a proof and examine the alignment 
of the characters at the right end of the lines. The purpose 
of using characters mentioned is obvious. If you find irregu- 
larity in the position of any of the characters mentioned, 
observe whether this condition is present when they appear 
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on the opposite end of the slug. If that is the case it may sug- 
gest defective lugs on the matrices showing the irregularity. 
(2) Try operating the driving pulley with the belt off, and see 
if the buffers of the clutch will differ in action. We suggest 
that you test the distance between the flange and the forked 
lever in this way: Shut off the power and draw stopping and 
starting lever forward full distance. This latter action will 
release the clutch. Note how much space is now present 
between the forked lever and the flange. If you are able to 
insert only a two-point lead between these parts, then you 
will know that the screw in the stop lever is set correctly. 
Measure between the flange and the shaft bearing; this space 
ordinarily should not exceed 1%: of an inch. If it differs from 
this measurement your clutch adjustment is not correct. 


Heater Units Should Be Tested 


An operator in a small town, using an electrically heated 
metal pot, wants to know what to do when trouble arises. 

Answer.—There is very comprehensive instruction given in 
the book on electric heaters which may be found with every 
electric metal pot. This instruction book is illustrated and con- 
tains wiring diagrams and tests for various troubles. The expla- 
nations are easily understood. If any trouble arises suddenly 
with which you are unacquainted, call in your local powerhouse 
engineer or electrician. He will have the proper equipment for 
testing the various units on the pot, and can correct minor 
difficulties. If you keep the wire terminal nuts and screws tight, 
and do not overfill your metal pot or cause splashes to occur 
by the careless depositing of metal, you will have no trouble. 


To Remove the Pot Mouthpiece 


“Tn drilling out one of the holes in the mouthpiece I broke 
off a drill, and since then the face of the slug opposite that 
opening is not so sharply formed as it was before the drill 
broke off. I tried to remove the screws to take off the mouth- 
piece, but they resist every effort. I should like some informa- 
tion on the subject.” 

Answer.—To make it easy to reach your mouthpiece screws 
you may remove the mold disk, or remove the mold slide and 
disk together, then block the pot from behind the pot lever 
so as to make it easier to work on the screws. You should pro- 
cure a screw loosener (F-2860). This tool is a short piece of 
steel having a projection which fits the screw slot. While the 
pot is still hot place the end of the tool into the screw slot 
and give it a few smart blows with a hammer. The shock 
should loosen the threads of the screws. By applying a suitable 
screwdriver the screws should be easily removed. Having 
removed the mouthpiece and the broken drill, clean the sur- 
faces of contact of the crucible and mouthpiece. Before apply- 
ing the screws apply gasoline to the thread and then dry 
graphite. The gasoline will soon evaporate, leaving the graphite 
as a lubricant to permit the easy removal of the screws at some 
future time. Bring all screws to a light bearing before tightening. 
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Use Rubber Ink Eraser 
“Ts art gum a suitable medium for cleaning the edges of 
matrices? I have tried it on my matrices and it works all right.” 
Answer.—The rubber in an ink eraser or the specially 
shaped cleaning rubbers are much better for this purpose. 


What Holds the Mats in the Magazine? 

“What prevents mats from falling out of a Model 1 maga- 
zine when it is removed from the machine? Also on Models 3, 
5, 8 and 9?” 

Answer.—On Models 1 and 3 the front pawl of each of 
the verges stands in the path of the matrix in the channel. The 
upper back lug of the first matrix in every channel is in con- 
tact with the pawl mentioned. On the Models 5 and 8 the 
matrix locking strip which is pushed through the magazine 
stands just forward of the front upper lug of the first matrix 
in each channel. On a Model 9 magazine the back projection 
of the verge escapement of each channel stands in the path 
of the first matrix. The back upper lug has contact with the 
upward projecting lug of the verge escapement. In referring 
to the upper front or back lug of the matrix we identify its 
position while it is in the assembling elevator. 


Irregularity of Alignment Can Be Avoided 

An operator using vertical leaders employed spacebands 
and quads for separating them, and found some irregularity 
when recasting. Wants remedy. 

Answer.——We believe you will have more satisfactory 
results if you use quads and machine spaces instead of space- 
bands to separate the vertical leaders. Use one or two space- 
bands at the left end of the line to justify with. If a thirty-em 
line is desired you may set the left vise jaw full distance to 
the left (thirty-one ems); use one or two spacebands and thin 
spaces. Observe that the transfer slide and the spaceband lever 
are set correctly and that the line stop is in contact with the 
left end of the line. No trouble should be experienced if all 
these conditions are correct. If this work is done frequently, 
an extra set of quads and spaces should be available for use 
and kept for this purpose. These matrices should be kept clean 
on the sides, as this will insure extreme accuracy of distance 
between lines and will prolong the use of the mats. 


Pot Lever Broken 

An operator writes: “Do you think that the fault was mine 
where a pot lever was broken under the following circum- 
stances: The machine stopped and would not start with the 
usual pulling of the hand lever; I took hold of the clutch and 
turned it forward and noted that as I turned there was a 
sound as if something snapped; I later discovered the pot 
lever broken a few inches above the eye bolt? The back nut 
on the eye bolt was loose and it was the only thing irregular 
that I saw. Please explain.” 

Answer.—We are unable to state whether you applied too 
much force or not; however, we believe it is a common prac- 
tice to turn the cams by using the clutch arm. This is a dan- 
gerous practice for the rank and file of operators. It sometimes 
results in crippling the hand of the operator and sometimes 
the machine alone suffers the damage. When an occurrence 
arises where the cams stop from an obscure cause, push back 
the starting and stopping lever. If the mold disk is not forward 
on studs, pull out pinion and try to rotate the disk to find out 
if there is any resistance in the disk group. If not found there, 
examine the knife wiper, the first elevator and other moving 
parts. Open the vise if the elevator has not risen too high. 
Examine for projecting screws from the mold and from the 
edge of the disk, also for loose screws in the segments and cam 
shoes adjacent. Examine the ejector link pin, which sometimes 
works loose. However, do not turn the clutch arm by hand, as 
the force applied may do considerable damage to the machine. 
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Thermostatic Gas Control 


An operator describes a trouble experienced with a gas 
control device and his failure to correct it after several changes 
had been made. He wants to know if he omitted any detail. 
Also desires to know how to remove the driving shaft pinion. 

Answer.—(1) In regard to the action of your gas governors, 
which caused back squirts owing to overheating, you referred 
to having cleaned the valves and not securing proper action 
afterward. As a rule, you do not in any case need to open up 
the by-pass hole nor pay much attention to the valve. Occa- 
sionally it may be necessary to remove the rod which is in the 
tube that is immersed in the metal. Polish the rod bright and 
then rub graphite on its surface. This treatment allows it to 
act on the lever and operate the valve. If the valve is at any 
time out you may also graphite it. On the upper end of the 
expanding rod there is a small screw and lock nut. If you do 
not secure enough action on the valve, open up the screw a 
trifle and it will increase the distance the valve is moved down 
by the lever. Have the gas turned up full. If your mouthpiece 
pipe has a cock, you may use it to increase or decrease the 
quantity of gas coming to the mouthpiece burner. This is rec- 
ognized as a necessity and is practiced even where you have 
the mouthpiece thermostat. As you probably are aware, the 
electric pots have an independent heat control for throat and 
mouthpiece which is not affected directly by the temperature 
of the metal in the pot. You may find it to your advantage to 
try using the pot mouthpiece cock, if there is one attached. 
(2) To remove the pinion on the driving shaft you may pro- 
ceed as follows: (a) Remove the screw in the collar or flange; 
(b) remove the taper pin which connects the two parts of the 
driving shaft; (c) remove the taper pin found in the small col- 
lar attached to the end of the pinion shaft; (d) draw out on 
the shaft by taking hold of the clutch arm, and when the shaft 
is drawn away from the pinion a sufficient distance, draw out 
the pinion from its bearing. Avoid damage to taper pins. 


Line Delivery Slide Clamp Slips 

An operator submits several questions, which are answered 
in order as given: 

Answer.—(1) The slipping of the line delivery slide clamp 
is sometimes occasioned by the wear on the edges of the clamp 
itself (D-1435) or perhaps because the small spring (D-1227) 
is weak. Examine these parts. Examine also the notches of the 
bar (D-1434), which may have become rounded off and per- 
mitted the slipping. Dressing up with a fine file may give tem- 
porary relief. (2) When the line enters the first elevator and 
the stopping pawl does not release, it is sometimes corrected 
by putting one drop of oil on the top of the stop lever. If this 
does not correct the trouble, you may stop the cams just at 
the moment the pot retreats from the mold disk, loosen the 
screw on top of the plate on the stopping pawl, and then turn 
out about one-half revolution on the screw which is under the 
plate on the opposite end. Tighten the first screw and test by 
sending away several lines. (3) You will be able to level your 
machine without any assistance. Place a spirit level on the 
round rod just above the back distributor screw, then with a 
short pinch bar placed close to the right back toe of the base, 
lift the machine and insert a few slugs, placing them at right 
angles to the toe. Repeat on the right front toe and then place 
the spirit level on the rod and observe the position of the air 
bubble in the glass. As this examination is made while you are 
standing on the step at the back of the machine, the air bub- 
ble should be at least its length to the left (as you examine) 
of the center line of the glass. This places the machine a trifle 
higher on the clutch side, which causes the lower lugs of the 
matrices to be held against the carrying face of the lower dis- 
tributor screw. Otherwise, the vibration of the floor or the 
machine would cause the lower end of the matrix to have a 
pendulum motion during distribution. 
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This department will be devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. Nothing is barred save personalities and 
sophistries. Obviously, the editor will not shoulder responsibility for any views advanced. 


Do Not Alter Vise Justification Block 
To the Editor: CuHIcaco, ILLINOIS. 


In the April issue of THE INLAND PRINTER the article bear- 
ing the title “Good Composing-Machine Spacing” contains a 
statement which will bring a gasp of astonishment from experi- 
enced machine men. The paragraphs referred to read: 

For the printer who is interested sufficiently to make an inex- 
pensive alteration on his linotype machines, there is a means of 
obtaining even better results in spacing than is ordinarily obtained. 

This alteration is made by removing the vise justification block 
on which the spacebands rest, and replacing it with a piece of 
metal of similar size, excepting in thickness, this being reduced from 
its original thickness of about thirty-six to about eighteen points. 

One of the functions of this block is to drive the wedge-shaped 
spacebands upward into the line of assembled matrices just before 
the line is cast, and by reducing the thickness of this block the 
spacebands are not forced up as far as they normally would be, 
resulting in a decreased amount of space between words. 

An operator of even ordinary experience knows the neces- 
sity of a tight compression of the matrix line during the casting 
of the slug, and would not fall into the error of casting slugs 
from a line of matrices unless it was properly justified. How- 
ever, there may be some operators of limited experience who 
may take the strange advice literally and experiment along the 
lines described, only to find that damaged walls on the matrices 
and hair lines on the slugs are the net results of such an alter- 
ation of the justification block. 

One of the first pieces of advice given to beginners is to get 
as much as possible in a line without overcrowding, because 
of the fact that if lines of matrices are not tightly spaced when 
casting the metal will enter between the matrices and the space- 
bands and eventually cause damage to the walls of the matrices. 

Two other sentences appear in the article which are in 
strong contrast to the paragraphs quoted. In one place the 
writer states: “In the hands of a competent operator and 
through the use of extra-thin spacebands, very pleasing results 
may be obtained.” In another place he writes: “This defect 
has been eliminated in Fig. 7 through the use of thin space- 
bands and the care exercised by the operator in setting his 
copy.” E. M. KEATING. 


Properly Made Quotation Marks 
To the Editor: San Dieco, CALIFORNIA. 

It was with much interest that I read “Properly Made 
Quotation Marks” by Arthur H. Farrow in your April num- 
ber, in which he illustrated the old and the “new” kind, and 
suggested that the typefounders and linotype makers should 
come to the rescue. I feel sure all printers will agree that his 
stand is exceedingly well taken. 

Early in 1883 I placed an order with Farmer, Little & Co., 
New York typefounders, for a dress of “brevier” and “non- 
pareil” type for a weekly paper which I was arranging to 
establish at Ottawa, Illinois. I had then in mind an improved 
form of “opening” quotes, and asked the firm mentioned if 


they could supply them with the fonts ordered. They promptly 
replied that they could, and would make the punches without 
additional charge. I indicated with a pen and ink drawing my 
idea of the new departure—the two characters (like those 
shown in Mr. Farrow’s article) on one body, which also had 
a shoulder corresponding to the thin space which usage decreed 
should be inserted between the quotes and the adjacent letter 
of the word. Thus there was but one piece of metal to be 
manipulated by the compositor where formerly there had been 
three, and the more or less extra effort of inverting the commas 
was eliminated. The single-quote characters, of course, also 
had the “thin-space shoulder”; as the fonts also included 
double and single “apostrophe” closing quotes with thin-space 
shoulders, it was an easy matter to use the ordinary apos- 
trophes where another punctuation mark intervened between 
them and the end of the word, thus avoiding the thin-space 
effect where none was needed. 

I believe that both the typesetting-machine makers and the 
typefounders will see the desirability of adopting the style of 
opening quotes so clearly set forth by Mr. Farrow, and that 
they will be welcomed by printers as a distinct advancement 
in the art of typography. CLARK ALBERTI. 


The Story of a South African Printer 
To the Editor: Moriya, BASUTOLAND, SOUTH AFRICA. 

I should like to express my great appreciation of your most 
valuable paper. I could scarcely do without it, as I am living 
150 miles from the next medium-sized country town and thirty 
miles from the next railway station. 

You will perhaps be interested to hear my story. I am some 
six years managing printer of a French mission press in an 
English protectorate, where the native language is prevalent. 
I was a compositor in my early days, that is, seventeen years 
ago (when I was still a boy). I learned successively the other 
branches, like presswork, stereotyping and operating the lino- 
type, which I installed here six years ago, as well as accounting, 
in which latter branch I am still an apprentice. But I am glad 
to say that THE INLAND PRINTER has helped me a great deal 
regarding the establishment of a cost system, which was absent 
on my arrival. Our staff consists of twenty natives (negroes), 
whom I had to teach the trade, as they did not know anything 
about it before. I must add here that a strike happened before 
my arrival and that the whole staff of twelve was dismissed 
and replaced by new men who did not know the trade. Grad- 
ually the staff has been increased to twenty. Since two years 
we have a second European as assistant. We have two stop 
cylinder presses, one of which is equipped with an automatic 
feeder, besides other small machinery. We get our power from 
a ten horse-power oil engine, which I installed three years ago. 
Before my arrival most of the small machinery was driven by 
hand. We are supplying the government with educational lit- 
erature, besides printing also religious and folklore literature for 
the French mission, who can boast of having made the most 
extensive native-literature in South Africa. J. ZURCHER. 
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Printers’ Rollers: Yesterday and “Goday 


his eyes to the leeward. The ship has 
) entered dangerous waters. He signals below 
for slow speed, peering into the darkness 
for a single ray of pulsating light. Sud- 
denly a needle-point of red appears straight 
ahead. It flashes and dies—then comes 
again, piercing the blackness. The captain 
sighs, signals the wheelsman, and goes below assured of the 
safety of his trust. Even this huge vessel with every modern 
device can not exist without that simple lighthouse. 

So many huge enterprises, industries and inventions depend 
upon some small and often neglected part that it is interesting 
to fathom out this detail and give it attention. In the printing 
press we can hardly find a more important factor than the 
modern composition roller—a unit without which modern print- 
ing would be impossible either in speed or in quality. 

While the modern composition roller is the very heart of 
the printing press, it was the last invention given to this art. 
Before the opening of the nineteenth century the printers’ 
roller was unknown. Balls made of kid, sheepskin, buckskin 
and chamois leather were filled with horsehair to make them 
into a sort of pad or cushion. These were then thoroughly inked 
and the ink transferred to the type by dabbing the ball on the 
type form. It was almost the reverse process of inking an ordi- 
nary rubber stamp today. This method was, of course, very 
ineffective, requiring hand reinking before each impression, and 
great care was required to avoid spotty, uneven results. 

The buckskin roller followed the buckskin ball; but it, too, 
failed to produce the distribution necessary to speed and per- 
fection. Silk, felt, cotton and other fabrics were tried as roller 
covers and were discarded. In the meantime, during 1790, 
W. Nicholson, of London, invented a cylinder press which, 
while it incorporated all the principles of the cylinder press 
of today, was a failure partly due to faulty ink distribution. 
This difficulty stood in the way of successful commercial print- 
ing presses even as late as November 28, 1814. On that day 
the London Times was printed with buckskin rollers on a 
cylinder press, the invention of Friedrich Konig, a native of 
Saxony. The ink distribution, however, was so poor as to stamp 
the venture as unsuccessful. 

The harassed printers struggled defiantly with their roller 
problem, and while French printers claim that the composition 
roller was first used in 1818, no satisfactory evidence exists 
to substantiate this claim. We do know that the composi- 
tion formula did not make its first appearance as a printing 
accessory. It was first used in the potteries of Staffordshire, 
England, where a form of glue and molasses was used for plac- 
ing a uniform design on the irregular surface of pottery. This 
composition was used here for some time before it attracted 
printers as a possible adjunct to the printing press. It was 
finally adapted to the Konig cylinder press and permitted the 
production of eleven hundred impressions an hour. Later the 
distributing rollers were introduced by Applegate and Cowper, 
and the cylinder press was fully launched on its active career. 

Daniel Fanshaw, of New York city, was the first to use 
composition rollers in America. Their merit was recognized 
and they soon came into universal use. Printers had to make 
their own rollers. Hollow pipe forms were used as molds. These 
were placed on the floor, the core inserted in the approximate 
center and the composition poured in by hand after being 
heated on an ordinary coal stove. The glue and molasses for- 
mula demands careful control of temperature, which was 








impossible at that time. The composition filled with air bubbles 


and cooled irregularly. 


The rollers resulting from this haphazard method were 
lopsided, with a surface out of true and filled with pits. That 
is what the early printers had to contend with, and we can well 
marvel at the excellent results produced when we consider the 
difficulties under which they worked. Those printers would 
certainly have considered the modern printer’s lot a very rosy 
one, indeed. 

Samuel Bingham was the first to establish the making 
of printers’ rollers as a separate industry. With a splendid 
background of printing experience he proceeded to make, 
develop and perfect printing rollers. As a result of experience, 
glycerin replaced molasses, making a longer-lived roller with 
a smooth, tacky surface, the formula varying according to the 
various seasons. 

It remained for Millard Bingham, son of Samuel Bingham, 
to banish the problem of cores that were out of center and 
the air-bubble difficulties. The so-called “gatling gun” casting 
machine forever eliminated these drawbacks and made possible 
the production of perfect printers’ rollers. This “gun’’ consists 
of a series of mechanically perfect molds surrounded by a 
water jacket. The composition is forced into these molds from 
the bottom by air pressure. The free air leaves at the top and 
the composition remains at the same density throughout with- 
out air bubbles. A star or spider holds each core perfectly in 
the true center and the water jacket which had heated the 
molds to receive the composition is now filled with cold water 
and cools the composition quickly and insures a perfect surface. 

Constant experimenting down to the present day has failed 
to produce any change of consequence in the basic glycerin 
and glue formula. Many substitutes have been offered to the 
printing trade, but none has been equal to the composition 
roller as it stands today. Permanency is one of the qualities 
striven for, but in creating this advantage most of the impor- 
tant printing qualities of composition rollers are sacrificed. 
A roller free from the few limitations of the composition roller 
does not have its marked advantages for good printing. 

You are the captain of your ship. Your vessel is your print- 
ing plant. Its success depends upon your good judgment. You 
may have purchased the finest presses, type equipment and 
other material. You may have the most expert employees. But 
there is more than that. The best vessel, the finest engines and 
the best trained sailors can not bring their ship into harbor 
unless there is perfect codrdination between all parts and unless 
the lighthouse is operating. Neither will your best presses and 
pressmen produce good printing unless you supply them with 
first-class composition rollers. 

All the tricks of the trade will not help you overcome the 
obstacles encountered when using poor rollers. They eat into 
profits, cut down production, slow up the entire shop, waste 
a lot of man-time, and discourage the customer from giving you 
his next order. 

Here we have touched lightly on the years and years of 
personal sacrifice, torturesome struggles and triumphant battles 
of men to perfect one of the greatest inventions of all time. 
It is surprising to note that today there are still some printers 
who have not emerged from those dark ages of printing devel- 
opment and are still inclined to make their own rollers. Their 
business pays the price of this lack of progress. 

Therefore, as a part of your success, leave the buckskin 
ball and home-made roller to history. Buy the best rollers pro- 
duced. When they have given their best service get new rollers. 
Change them often. Your work will then be a credit to the 
great industry of which you are an integral and important part. 
Then the life’s work of those men who have labored to make 
your craft a success will not have been in vain. 
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Why Such Generalities? 


We clip the following morsel from a recent issue of 
one of our contemporaries: 


Printers are not students, in the sense that painters, etchers, 
engravers, illustrators, designers, and even photographers, are stu- 
dents. Printers (the progressive ones) have in recent years become 
close observers and good imitators, but there are few who have 
attempted to qualify themselves for original work by thorough 
study of those principles of graphic art that vitally control printing. 

We do not agree with this statement, and wish to take 
issue with it. The word “printers” in this case covers a 
multitude of nearly half a million people, even if we limit 
it within the boundaries of North America. To comb all 
these people with a comb of the same number of teeth is 
obviously impossible and unfair. Without going into par- 
ticulars it may safely be stated that there are as many 
“students” among the printers as there are in any of the 
other large industries. 

On page 234 of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
we are publishing the interesting biography of J. Horace 
McFarland, “the printer of Harrisburg.” In this biography 
it is related how Mr. McFarland in early life applied him- 
self to the study of flowers and color photography as a 
means of preserving, for reproductive purposes, what he 
thus saw and learned. At the present time he has a col- 
lection of 50,000 horticultural negatives. From this it 
seems obvious that Mr. McFarland has been a devoted, 
painstaking student in his line the better part of his life. 
And we could probably mention hundreds, yea, thousands, 
in the same class, although in other lines of endeavor. 

It seems to be the trend of the times to lay every 
shortcoming imaginable at the printer’s feet; he is not 
a student, either in his own line of endeavor or in any 
other; he is a poor printer and a poor business man, and 
a lot of other things too numerous to mention, probably 
because it is such an easy matter to talk in generalities. 

To be sure, there was a time when printers, in quite 
a number of cases, were ashamed of their trade and their 
calling; or, at least, they were not overanxious to admit 
that they had anything to do with the printing business. 
This was probably caused by the poor showing of the 
industry as compared financially and socially with others 
in our industrial life. But times have changed, and the 
reputation of our industry has changed with the times. 
Now no one need be ashamed to call himself a printer, 
not even to admit that once in a while one’s hands get 
smeared with printers’ ink and type dust. 

Recently we were called upon to recommend a printer 
for a position with one of the larger state universities. It 
was a big position, carrying large responsibilities, and one 
of the requirements was that he must be a “college grad- 
uate.” It may not be an easy matter to find a practical 





printer with a college education; but we know that it 
can be done, because, after a little investigation, we found 
one family of printers with four college graduates in its 
midst and another with two. All these are practical print- 
ers and evidently also “students.” 

Therefore it is not safe to talk in generalities, even 
when we talk of printers. To select specific cases for our 
criticism is more to the point. 


Timed Advertising 

A short time ago an interesting piece of direct-mail 
advertising was brought to our attention. It was not an 
exceptional piece, so far as typography was concerned. 
In fact, it was a very ordinary looking, one-color, four- 
page folder. Yet we believe it created a lot of new business 
for its producers. 

Picture in your mind a cold, damp, drizzly early spring 
morning. As you sit in your office, opening the mail, your 
thoughts center on the bleakness of the day. Your spirits 
are dampened, you feel out of sorts with the world, and 
everything seems to be wrong. Then you open an envelope 
and draw out a little folder, on the cover of which is illus- 
trated a man with a genial and captivating smile, and 
captioned: “Cheer Up, Brother, Spring 7s Coming!” You 
open the folder and you find: “Though the day be stormy, 
now is the time to pick out your straw hat. We have just 
received our spring line of hats, and we would be pleased 
to show it to you.” 

The cover of the folder was sufficiently startling in 
character to arrest the attention of its reader and to urge 
him to read the message to be found inside. 

It was just such a little folder we received. Coming 
as it did on a dark and dismal day when our thoughts were 
more on the day’s dreariness than on our work, it could 
do nothing but create a desire in our mind to purchase our 
spring bonnet at that particular store. 

Of course, this enterprising merchant had had this 
folder prepared, addressed and ready for the mail for some 
time. When the proper time arrived he sent it out. In a 
sense he was a gambler—gambling on the possibility of 
a dreary day. These days, however, are bound to come. 
The advertising was timed, and timed to a nicety. 

Similar opportunities exist in other lines, and any 
printer who will keep his eyes open may reap a large 
profit. Oil dealers can send such a notice to automobile 
owners announcing a certain time for changing oil. Fur 
dealers can announce time for storage of furs. Paint deal- 
ers can inform home owners of the time for repainting. 
And so on. Though not all businesses have seasonal 
requirements, there are many opportunities open to those 
who will but look for them.—R. G. H. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. 


Printers’ Conventions and Meetings 


NDER the masterful leadership of 
Frank C. Clemens, of the Cargill 
Company, Houston, and ably assisted by 
“Dad” Mickel, of Nashville, the master 
printers of the southland met in annual con- 
vention in New Orleans, April 12-15. Al- 
though the attendance was not as large as 
such a successful convention deserved, prac- 
tically every state south of the Mason and 
Dixon line was represented with from one 
to twenty delegates. 

After a brief report by President Clemens, 
in which he assured the convention that the 
Southeastern Master Printers’ Federation 
had passed through a prosperous year, 
“Dad” Mickel, the secretary-treasurer, made 
a splendid report of the year’s activities. 

“The organization is solvent,” Mr. Mickel 
stated; “all of its debts were paid on the 
first day of April, and we have money in 
the bank. During the past year we have 
gained in membership, money and impor- 
tance.” He made a strong appeal to the con- 
vention to build up the man power in the 
industry, warning his hearers that unless 
prompt action was taken to train more ap- 
prentices, the industry must lag for want of 
capable hands to carry it on. He gave a 
graphic account of having visited a large 
printing plant in the southeast where he 
found more than thirty per cent of the 
working staff above sixty years of age; 
another thirty per cent forty years or more. 
He cited other experiences during his travels 
throughout the south and emphasized his 
belief that unless more apprentices were 
taught great loss to the industry would be 
inevitable. 

Addresses were delivered by Martin Heir, 
of THE INLAND PrinTER; D. B. Rose, Stand- 
ard Printing Company, Louisville; A. M. 
Glossbrenner, Levy Printing Company, In- 
dianapolis; Professor L. R. Bynum, depart- 
ment of education, state of Tennessee; John 
W. Barton, Methodist Publishing House, 
Nashville; O. H. Mickel, secretary of the 
Printers Club, Atlanta; C. A. Lick, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, and W. N. Gillett, general 
manager, Chicago Paper Company. 

The name of the organization was 
changed to The Southern Master Printers’ 
Federation, and the sum of $25,000 voted 
for a new building for the organization’s 
school in Nashville, $15,000 of which was 
subscribed during the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion either directly by definite sums or by 

‘promises of support where no definite sum 
could be stated. 


N Tue INLAND PRINTER for November, 

1924, we stated editorially: “A step in 
the right direction was the organization of 
the presidents’ council at the recent conven- 
tion of the United Typothetae of America. 
It was a piece of real constructive work, 
ripe with untold possibilities in the progress 
of typothetae.” This prophecy has been 
amply verified by the meetings of the coun- 
cil since its organization, especially so at the 
so-called mid-season meetings, one of which 
was held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, April 16 and 17. We had the chance 
to attend only one session, but from what 
we saw and heard we are fully convinced 
that this council will prove one of the cor- 
ner-stones of typothetae. 

Topics covering business management, 
cost work, production, marketing, credits 
and collections, industrial education, dis- 
trict meetings, typothetae at home and 
afield, and keeping typothetae sold, were 
ably and extensively discussed. Especially 
interesting was the symposium, “Typothetae 
at Home: Keeping the Ranks Sold,” as dis- 
cussed by Franc. Sheiry, of Washington; 
A. E. Krauss, of Columbus, and Harold 
Bale, of Grand Rapids. The idea was to 
show what the local organizations are doing 
to keep the interest alive. It was followed 
by a masterly address by George W. Tay- 
lor, of Boston, on “Keeping Typothetae 
Sold.” No one could listen to any one of 
these speakers without becoming thoroughly 
enthused with the work being done to keep 
the printer on his feet. 


HE Printing Trades Secretary-Manager 
Association is another organization de- 
serving a lot of praise and commendation 
for its noble and effective work. This organ- 
ization met in annual convention at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel at the same time 
as the presidents’ council. The presidents 
and secretaries of typothetae locals came to 
Chicago Thursday morning, April 15, spent 
the forenoon and the bigger part of the 
afternoon at typothetae headquarters in- 
specting the work of the different depart- 
ments and the services available to their 
members; late in the afternoon they mi- 
grated to Milwaukee, where they were the 
guests of the local typothetae at a dinner 
meeting. The marketing program of typoth- 
etae was the main topic. 
At the secretaries’ convention there were 
a number of excellent addresses given, espe- 
cially one by Dr. Frank W. Dignan on “The 


Work of a Business Counselor,” and one 
by Frederic I. Lackens on “Using the Adver- 
tising Agency as a Service Department.” 
Both of these addresses were worthy of a 
larger audience; Mr, Lackens’s address, be- 
ing especially appropriate, will be reprinted 
in one of the first issues of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

Problems peculiar to the printing secre- 
tary and his work, such as credits, sales 
clubs, collections, labor, waste paper, ser- 
vice to the members, local marketing, etc., 
took up the larger part of the time of the 
convention. Julian Wetzel, the “never-dry” 
president of the Indianapolis Typothetae, 
enlivened the convention with humor and 
wit in his splendid address on “As a Presi- 
dent Sees It.” 

Friday evening the presidents and secre- 
taries were the guests of the typothetae. 
David Rosenblum, vice-president of the 
Business Training Corporation, New York 
city, delivered a masterly address on “Train- 
ing Printing Salesmen,” also at the same time 
outlining typothetae’s marketing program. 


HILE the typothetae local presidents 

and secretaries were in town, the man- 
agers of the Chicago Master Printers Fed- 
eration, aided by some of these leaders in the 
printing industry, utilized the opportunity 
to put over a corking good meeting at their 
monthly gathering, April 15. Suchwise a 
number of Chicago printers had the pleasure 
of listening to addresses by George T. Lord, 
president of the New York Employing 
Printers Association; William Schneidereith, 
president of the Baltimore Typothetae; 
George W. Taylor, president of the Boston 
Typothetae Board of Trade, and John 
Clyde Oswald, managing director of the 
New York Employing Printers Association. 
The gathering was successfully turned into 
regular monthly meetings of the Baltimore 
Typothetae with Bill Schneidereith as chair- 
man; of the New York Employing Printers 
Association with George T. Lord as chair- 
man; and of the Boston Typothetae Board 
of Trade with George W. Taylor as chair- 
man. In announcing this arrangement 
Chairman Quinn, of the Chicago Master 
Printers Federation, said: “East is west and 
west is east. With a little stretch of your 
imagination you can readily put yourself 
in the local gatherings of our distinguished 
visitors and, to some extent, at their mercy.” 
George Lord reported at the (imaginary) 
Baltimore meeting on his association’s 
workings in New York, followed by a brief 
address by John Clyde Oswald; at the 
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(imaginary) meeting of the Boston Typoth- 
etae Board of Trade Bill Schneidereith ably 
discussed the subject “Dividends Out of 
Despair.” He cited particularly the case of 
his own concern at the time typothetae sur- 
veyed printing conditions in Baltimore in 
1919, how they signed the organization 
agreement and at once installed the Stand- 
ard cost-finding system, and how the first 
monthly cost sheet opened their eyes to the 
real conditions in their shop. The result 
was the same as in practically every other 
case of the same kind: they had sold their 
printing below cost of production. They 
stuck to the organization, however, and 
lived up to its rules and regulations, with 
the result that today they are operating a 
new and larger plant in a new building, with 
every bill paid and a satisfactory bank 
account. 

At the (also imaginary) meeting of the 
New York Employing Printers Association 
George W. Taylor delivered an address on 
“Sell, Printer, Sell,” showing that the big 
problem of the present-day printer is to 
market his product satisfactorily. With 
numerous examples of actual happenings he 
pointed out how other printers had made 
a success of their business by leaving the 
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beaten path for the byways where compe- 
tition is limited and where the pickings de- 
pend on ability and service. 

All in all, it was a meeting of which the 
managers of the Chicago Master Printers 
Federation have reason to feel proud. 


HE all-western convention of the Direct 

Mail Advertising Association, held in 
Los Angeles, April 7-10, was a success in 
every sense of the word. There were more 
than seven hundred registered delegates and 
visitors in attendance, and the sessions of the 
convention were almost too crowded. The 
theme of the convention as announced by 
Chairman McCallister, “For a _ Better 
Understanding of Direct-Mail Advertising 
in the West,” filled every session with 
enthusiasm and close attention. The audi- 
torium of the Ambassador Hotel, covering 
almost a square acre of space, was used for 
the exposition of direct-mail advertising. 
Eighty exhibitors from different sections of 
the United States displayed the result of 
their best advertising efforts during the past 
year. The exhibition attracted large crowds. 
The program of the convention proper was 
good and extensive. The speakers were men 
of high standing and repute in the direct- 
advertising field. 


Roy Porte an Outstanding Figure in Printing Industry 


F a man’s service to his community or 

to his industry is the yardstick by which 
his worth is to be measured; if his contri- 
bution to the success of his fellow men is 
the criterion by which his use- 
fulness is to be gaged, then 
Roy Porte, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, surely must be looked 
upon as one of the outstand- 
ing personages of the printing 
industry of the country at 
the present time. Through 
sheer grit, personal adaptabil- 
ity and a vast amount of 
common sense he has caused 
his knowledge of conditions 
among newspaper publishers 
and small-town printers to 
bring forth results that for 


ary, if not wholly impossible. 
When Roy Porte published the 
Franklin price-list of printing for the first 
time only a few printers had even a remote 
idea of what printing was worth; the book, 
therefore, came as a godsend. It did not 
win immediate favor, no; nor did it escape 
severe criticism; but gradually it found its 
audience and held it. And wherever it was 
put to practical use, studied and applied, 
it changed conditions greatly; it brought 
prosperity in its wake. Mr. Porte is fifty 
years old this month; that’s why we now 
give him particular attention. 

He was born in Woodstock, New Bruns- 
wick, May 8, 1876. A home-town newspaper 
and job-printing plant was the scene of his 
first experiences in the printing business, in 
which he held the position of “devil.” He 
learned to set type when so small he had 
to get upon a box to reach the cases on the 
ordinary type stand. In those days boys 





Roy Trewin Porte z ; 
President and founder of the Of cost finding for printers 
years were considered vision- Porte Publishing Company,as published in this country, and 


he looked just prior to his 
fiftieth birthday, May 8. 





started their apprenticeship early and picked 
up the rudiments of an education out of a 
type case instead of the public school. Much 
of this early training occurred in Casselton, 
North Dakota. After acquir- 
ing a working knowledge of 
the printing business, Mr. 
Porte moved to Fargo, which 
offered a better field for a 
young man of ambition. 

In later years he became 
interested in printing costs 
and was one of the pioneers 
in devising a system that is 
recognized as a most practical 
one by a number of printers 
of the United States. He wrote 
the first book on the subject 


while affiliated with the Cin- 
cinnati printers’ organization 
traveled extensively to lecture and inform 
printers on that subject. 

At an early age he was a contributor to 
the printing trade journals. He began by 
submitting specimens of his work for review 
and later by contributing articles on print- 
ing costs and other subjects of interest to 
the printing trade. The early struggles of 
Mr. Porte have no doubt prompted him on 
many occasions to pass on to a younger 
generation many of his own experiences. 
“Letters to a Printer’s Devil” and “The 
New Publisher” are among them. Among 
Mr. Porte’s achievements, that of compiling 
a catalogue of printing and selling guide 
which is used by upward of ten thousand 
printers in the United States and Canada, 
is perhaps the most important. He has also 
devised a number of economical accounting 
systems for printers and country publishers. 
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At the age of fifty Mr. Porte still keeps 
his hand on the pulse of the printing trades 
of the world through subscribing for the 
principal trade journals, not only in the 
United States but also of foreign countries. 

The importance of “selling” the skill and 
service of the printer has been stressed by 
Mr. Porte in his publications and in his 
talks before his fellow craftsmen. He has 
no patience with the man who is merely an 
order taker and can not “create” a job. 
Once or twice a year he takes a trip to one 
or more of the large printing centers in 
order to keep in touch with the latest im- 
provements and practices in the printing 
industry. 

In order to satisfy his longing to see the 
art treasures of Europe and the Orient, Mr. 
Porte is to take a trip around the world 
with the Ray Whitcomb Company next fall. 


Winner of School Paper Contest 

The South Side Times, published by the 
students of South Side high school, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, was adjudged the winner 
of the sixth All-American newspaper contest 
held under the auspices of the Central Inter- 
scholastic Press Association, which has head- 
quarters at the University of Wisconsin. 

The Central High News and the South- 
erner, both published in Minneapolis high 
schools, tied for second place. The West 
High Weekly, of Minneapolis; the Scroll, of 
Washington high school, Milwaukee, and 
the Stadium World, of the Stadium high 
school, Tacoma, Washington, were ranked 
next in order at the top of the All-American 
class. 

Judges of the sixth contest were Herbert 
Bayard Swope, executive editor, New York 
World; Lee A. White, director of reference 
departments, Detroit News, and Walter 
W. R. May, executive news editor, Portland 
Oregonian. 

More than three hundred papers from 
forty-three states, the District of Columbia, 
British Honduras and Hawaii were entered. 

The Bulletin, published by the students of 
the Emporia State Normal school, Emporia, 
Kansas, was adjudged the best junior col- 
lege paper, and the Junior College Journal, 
of Cleveland, was second. 


Ames-Kiebler Company Changes Name 
Announcement has been made that the 
firm name of the Ames-Kiebler Company, 
Toledo, has been changed to the Toledo 
Advertising Service, Incorporated. This was 
necessary because of the changes that have 
been made in the plan of organization dur- 
ing the past two years. About two years 
ago the officials of the company saw that 
a department for providing ideas, copy- 
writing and illustration was necessary. 


Students Form News Bureau 


Students in the School of Journalism of 
the University of Nebraska organized a cor- 
respondence bureau to cover for home-town 
papers the sixteenth annual Nebraska high 
school basket-ball tournament, March 11- 
13, and sent to 271 Nebraska newspapers 
181,000 words of copy, under the supervi- 
sion of Prof. M. M. Fogg, director of the 
school, and Gayle C. Walker, instructor. 
This was probably the largest amount of 
copy ever sent from Lincoln on any event. 
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NE of the scientific marvels of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, the largest 
camera ever made for process plate repro- 
duction purposes, has just passed into the 
hands of the Einson-Freeman Company, 
lithographers, of New York. The camera is 











so large that a special darkroom, forming 
an integral part of the huge apparatus, had 
to be constructed to house its rear end. 
From this darkroom the camera is focused 
and all its movements directed. The giant 
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World’s Largest Camera to New York Concern 


120-line screen used is the largest ever made 
for reproduction purposes, measuring fully 
five feet across, and capable of taking a 
nearly full-length portrait of a grown man 
or woman. Some idea of the immense and 
painstaking task of ruling this screen, which 
is composed of two crossed sheets of flawless 
plate glass, may be gathered from these 
facts: Each of the two plates represents 
over 450,000 linear inches of ruling, or 
900,000 inches for the two. This means that 
the making of the screen required nearly 
fifteen miles of ruling of the most minute 
precision, for which special apparatus had 
to be constructed. The screen represents 
three or four days of continuous ruling, 
approximately two days for each half of 
the screen. The practical advantages of this 
screen in photo-offset work are readily ap- 
parent. It eliminates the makeshift method 
of taking a large subject in sections, then 
stripping and piecing together on a large 
plate, with the resulting danger of inaccu- 
racy or distortion. It obviates the need for 
another makeshift—making the plate on a 
smaller screen, then enlarging to full size, 
with the resultant blurring or “spreading” 
of the dots and consequent loss of sharp- 
ness due to the enlargement of the individ- 
ual dots. The Einson-Freeman Company is 
using this camera for making full-size color- 
separation plates from the original sketches 
for offset press reproduction of window dis- 
plays, posters and other large units. 


Wisconsin Newspapers Honored 


IRST honors in the 1925 community 

service contest, held under the auspices 
of the Wisconsin Press Association, were 
awarded to the Spring Valley Sun, for a 
single service, and to the Burlington Stand- 
ard Democrat for several services. The an- 
nouncement was made at the February 
meeting of the association in Milwaukee. 

The judges described the service of Edi- 
tor Charles Lowater’s Spring Valley Sun 
as the “waking of a community conscious- 
ness and purpose.” Through his paper and 
by his personal efforts, Editor Lowater was 
able to organize the business men of the 
town into an effective community unit. 
The Sun is published in a village of less 
than one thousand population. Mr. Lo- 
water’s activities gave to the town a real 
community consciousness, and the business 
men undertook a difficult program and suc- 
ceeded in carrying it out. Through a weekly 
luncheon club and through publicity in the 
Sun, town and county have been united and 
a civic center has been started. 

Editor Lewis H. Zimmermann’s Burling- 
ton Standard Democrat gave support to 
seven different community projects, any 
one of which, said the judges, entitled the 
paper to a high rank in the section of the 
contest for the consideration of a single 
service. 

Editor D. F. Burnham’s Waupaca Post 
was given second place in the single service 
competition for its campaign for an area 
tubercular test for cattle. The plan for or- 
ganizing a system for conducting county- 





wide tubercular tests was originated by Edi- 
tor Burnham and has been adopted in other 
counties. Not only was an effective cam- 
paign conducted in the district which the 
Post serves, but the support of all papers 
in Waupaca County was enlisted. 

Editor Harry H. Heidemann’s Algoma 
Record Herald was given second place in 
the section of the competition devoted to 
several worthy services. Thirteen separate 
services were effectively performed by the 
Algoma paper. 

Honorable mention for performing a sin- 
gle service, the support of the firemen’s 
park activities, was given to the Waterloo 
Courier, published and edited by J. Lewis 
White and Exilda Hackett White. 
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New Envelope Bill Introduced 

Senator Cummins, of Iowa, has intro- 
duced a bill in the United States Senate to 
regulate printing of envelopes by the gov- 
ernment. It provides “that on and after 
December 31, 1926, the government shall 
not manufacture for sale, cause to be man- 
ufactured for sale, or sell any stamped 
envelope containing lithographing, engrav- 
ing, printing or advertisement, except a re- 
quest to return printed in the upper left- 
hand corner of the envelope.” This request 
may contain the name of a postoffice, but 
the name of the sender must be left blank. 
The bill has the approval of the National 
Editorial Association. 


Business Publishers Offer Prizes 

At a meeting of the New York Business 
Publishers’ Association, held at the Machin- 
ery Club, New York city, February 18, 
announcement was made of a prize of $100 
to be awarded for the best of a series of 
six advertisements designed to stimulate 
greater interest through featuring timely 
happenings or developments. An award of 
$50 will be given to the contestant submit- 
ting the six advertisements judged the sec- 
ond best in this contest, which will close 
September 4. Contestants may be employed 
by the advertiser, the publisher or by an 
advertising agency, and members of the 
association. Full particulars may be had by 
addressing Alfred E. Bohn, secretary, 475 
Tenth avenue, New York city. A large par- 
ticipation is desired. 


Journalism Scholarship Awarded 


L. Lee Starke, a student at Rutgers Col- 
lege, New Brunswick, New Jersey, was 
recently awarded the New Jersey Press 
Association scholarship in journalism for 
1926. The presentation, which took place 
in Trenton in the presence of Governor 
A. Harry Moore, members of the New Jer- 
sey legislature and newspaper men, was 
made by R. E. Lent, publisher of the 
Passaic Daily News, who as president of the 
association last year was responsible for 
the founding of the course in journalism at 
Rutgers. Starke, who is a candidate for the 
degree of bachelor of letters at the com- 
mencement next June, was selected by Prof. 
Allen Sinclair Will and the members of the 
faculty as the most promising and deserving 
member of this year’s class in the study of 
journalism. 





Chicago Craftsmen Visit Ink Mills i 


WO hundred members of the Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen visited the new ink mills of 
Warner, Incorporated, 4759 South Whipple street, Chicago, Saturday afternoon, March 27, under the 
leadership of E. A. Frederickson, chairman of the entertainment committee. The picture above illustrates 


the new building as well as the happy visitors. 
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ILLIAM C. O'BRIEN, the designer 
of the cover used on this issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, began his career as a 
typographic designer with 
the Doylestown Journal, 
starting as an apprentice. 
He was with this news- 
paper about two and a 
half years. He then went 
to Akron, Ohio, securing 
employment with the 
Werner Company. After 
four years’ service with 
that firm, the wanderlust 
again attacked him and he migrated to 
Cleveland, working with such well known 
typographers as Eli Black and W. B. Boyle, 
of the Britton Printing Company. 
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William C. O’Brien Designed This Month’s Cover 


The next migration was to Albany, where 
he stayed some time, but the nearness of 
New York city occasioned unrest and once 
more he moved, to New York this time, 
where after a varied experience he became 
typographer with James F. Newcomb & 
Co., Incorporated. He has been with this 
firm for the past three years. 

Mr. O’Brien is an assiduous student of 
the art of balance of modern type faces in 
designing advertisements for the direct- 
advertising field. In a communication to 
THE INLAND PRINTER he says: “The perusal 
and close study of THe INLAND PRINTER has 
been of incalculable aid to me, not only in 
the designing of typographic display, but 
in all branches that go to make up the art 
of printing as it is today.” 


Montreal Printing School Officially Opened 


HE Graphic Arts Section of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, better 
known as Montreal Typothetae, is the first 
trade organization to affiliate itself with 
any course being taught at the Montreal 
Technical School.” This statement was made 
by A. L. Caron, president of the school, 
in welcoming the guests assembled at the 
official opening of Montreal’s new printing 
school, Saturday, March 27. Over one hun- 
dred guests inspected the new printing 
school and found it all that could be de- 
sired. A class of apprentices was busy under 
the supervision of instructors Rhodes and 
Caillet, and much interest was shown in 
the way these boys handled themselves. 
After inspection, the guests assembled in 
the large auditorium and listened to several 
interesting addresses. Merritt W. Haynes, 
former director of education of the United 
Typothetae of America, and now with the 
education department of the American Type 
Founders Company, came to Montreal for 
the opening and gave an interesting talk. 
directing most of his remarks to the many 
apprentices present. He complimented those 
in charge of selecting machinery and equip- 
ment, stating that excellent judgment had 
been shown, the school being equal to any 
he had ever visited. He compared the ap- 


prentice of twenty years ago with the ap- 
prentice of today, pointing out the won- 
derful opportunities offered to present-day 
apprentices. Mr. Haynes told of recently 
seeing an original page from a Gutenberg 
Bible which was printed in 1465. He urged 
the apprentices, when at work, to always 
bear in mind the fact that the printing they 
are producing today may, four hundred 
years from now, be known as a masterpiece. 

In addressing the guests, Honorable L. A. 
David, minister of education of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, pointed out the need of 
good bookbinders in Montreal. He could 
not understand why the largest city in Can- 
ada had to send so many books out of 
town to have them bound. He said the new 
printing school, as well as all other depart- 
ments of the technical school, were prepar- 
ing for greater population in Montreal. As 
a city grows so does the demand for spe- 
cialists in every trade. The leading crafts- 
men of tomorrow will be those boys who 
have taken full advantage of the opportuni- 
ties given them through technical training. 
A bookbinding class is being planned for 
the school. 

W. W. Southam, chairman of the techni- 
cal training committee, Montreal Typothe- 
tae, is the one man who deserves most credit 





Indian Boys’ Printing School in Oklahoma 


NCLE SAM is doing his part to civilize the Indian and make a useful citizen out of him. The Indian 
boys’ school for printing, at Chilocco, Oklahoma, has proven successful in giving the dusky youth a 
profitable trade, and he takes readily to typesetting, operating a press and doing the other work connected 
with a printing office. The boys publish a magazine each month, and contribute to its columns.—E. E. Pierson. 
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for making possible the new printing school. 
He and his committee worked for several 
years in an endeavor to persuade the pro- 
vincial government to open a printing 
school. Their efforts were finally successful 
when the minister of education realized the 
importance of their suggestions. The sup- 
port and cooperation received from Mr. 
David, Mr. Frigon, director technical edu- 
cation of the Province of Quebec, and Mr. 
Belanger, principal of the Montreal Tech- 
nical School, was graciously acknowledged 
by Mr. Southam. It is due to their efforts 
and willing codperation that the school has 
been such a success. 

Mr. Southam claimed the printing school 
can systematically control a boys’ appren- 
ticeship in a more efficient way than can a 
commercial plant. He mentioned the phe- 
nomenal development of the industry dur- 
ing the last ten years, and stated that the 
boys present would be leading craftsmen in 
Montreal in another ten years. 

G. B. Brunet, vice-president of the In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen’s Union, 
pointed out that the pressroom had de- 
veloped more rapidly during the past few 
years than had the composing room. He 
urged the apprentices who planned going 
into this branch of the trade to remember 
that no matter how artistically a type page 
may be arranged, if it is not well printed it 
will fail to do its work. 


Printing Collection on Exhibition 


In the February issue of THe INLAND 
PRINTER We appealed to the American Type 
Founders Company, especially to its presi- 
dent, to allow the collection of books and 
other prints, gathered by Henry Lewis Bul- 
len on his recent trip to Europe, to be 
exhibited in the different printing centers of 
the country before it will be permanently 
lodged in the Typographic Library in Jer- 
sey City. The appeal has found willing ears. 
The collection is now on exhibition and is 
being viewed with great interest by stead- 
ily increasing throngs. During the exhibition 
in Boston it had an average attendance of 
more than four hundred a day. 


Letsch Installed First Linotype 

Forty years ago, next July, the first com- 
mercially operated linotype was installed by 
the New York Tribune. Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler and Charles W. Letsch, then a boy 
of nineteen, erected and started the ma- 
chine under the wondering and doubting 
gaze of many printers. But the machine did 
its work—and was followed by four more. 


’ These machines were for six months left 


to the care of young Letsch, who, when he 
had instructed some one to succeed him, 
returned to the Baltimore shops, where he 
remained until the plant was moved to 
Brooklyn. In Brooklyn he had charge of 
the light manufacturing. 

In 1888 he was sent to Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, to look after twenty linotypes in the 
Courier-Journal plant. He remained in 
charge for two years, during which time 
the paper added ten more machines. Letsch 
dates his connection with the linotype from 
April, 1880, when Mergenthaler was experi- 
menting with the old rotary machine. He 
remained with him until the shops were 
taken to Brooklyn. 

a 
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Clinic on Printed Matter at Advertising Convention 


CLINIC on printed matter will be a 

feature of the program of the church 
advertising department of the Advertising 
Clubs of the World meeting in Philadelphia, 
June 19-24. Selected samples of weekly cal- 
endars, meeting invitations, programs of 
services, announcements of events of any 
nature, local church or society periodicals, 
etc., will be examined by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, who will take the examples one 
by one and use them as texts for illustrating 
both good and not so good points. Paper, 
color, arrangement of type, illustrations, 
etc., and, to some extent, the copy will be 
considered. All present in the audience will 
have duplicate copies of the material so that 
every one may see exactly what the prob- 


lems are and how the specialist would solve 
them. Many of those present will wish to 
file the samples as a helpful collection to 
illustrate how many church bodies use 
printed matter. 

Churches, Sunday school classes and other 
church organizations are invited to submit 
samples of material they would like to have 
examined in the clinic, sending them to 
Evart G. Routzahn, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 130 East Twenty-second street, New 
York city, at the same time stating whether 
or not 200 copies of each specimen can be 
supplied for distribution to the audience. 
An address in Philadelphia for sending the 
200 copies will be sent to those who submit 
samples. 


Personal and Other Mention 


Tue OrtiesB InK AciTaTor CoMPANy has 
won the interference suit in Canada insti- 
tuted by Manton Brothers of Toronto on 
the device known as the Ortleb ink agitator. 





I. A. Rosrnson, formerly president of the 
Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 51, has 
joined forces with the American Adjustable 
Chase Corporation, Litchfield, Connecticut. 





CHESHIRE & GREENFIELD MANUFACTURING 
Company, Chicago, has combined its office 
and factory into one plant, and is now 
located at 184 Huron street, Milwaukee. 





Maurice A, Eritcxson, linotype operator 
with the Page Printing Company, Grand 
Forks, recently set on a Model 14 linotype 
83,425 ems of composition, with one error. 





GrorGE OrTLEB, president of the Ortleb 
Corporation, has leased a two-story build- 
ing at 1309 Pine street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
It is to be remodeled to suit the company’s 
need for larger office space. 





GROUND HAS BEEN BROKEN for the new 
plant of the Mack Printing Company at 
Easton, Pennsylvania; it is expected that 
the company will be able to commence 
manufacturing early in the fall. 





On Aprit 1 the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company opened its southern Cali- 
fornia sales offices at 122 East Seventh 
street, Los Angeles, with Lawrence Stedman 
as the local manager. 





Frep C. SHELTERS, formerly connected 
with the Eagle Sheet Metal Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, has organized a new 
corporation known as the Shelters Manufac- 
turing Company, and will manufacture a 
complete line of printers’ metal cabinets, etc. 





Axet Epw. SAHLIN, well known to our 
readers through his numerous contributions 
to THe INLAND PRINTER, has resigned from 
The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York, 
where he has been engaged for the last fif- 
teen years. His new connection is with Bur- 
ton Bigelow, a merchandising counselor of 
Buffalo, where he is director of typography 
and design. We wish Mr. Sahlin all the suc- 
cess in the world in his new position. 


Tue Cuicaco HoUsE of the American 
Type Founders Company will move to its 
regular quarters at 519 West Monroe street 
shortly after May 1. Its building, which was 
gutted by fire February 10, has been refitted. 

ANNOUNCEMENT IS MADE by W. D. B. 
Mitchell, Philadelphia representative of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, of the 
opening of a Philadelphia office for the con- 
venience of printers and publishers of that 
city and vicinity. The office is in the 
Liberty Trust building, at the corner of 
Broad and Arch streets. 


New Stick Being Marketed 
Another invention, “designed to fill the 
long-felt want of the printer,” has been put 
on the market. This time it is a composing 
stick with a number of novel and labor- 
saving features. It is scaled on picas and 


& 
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half picas. When measure is to be changed, 
a slug in the stick and a press of the thumb 
will do the business. It is also scaled cor- 
rectly for every commercial job to be set, 
from envelope corner card to letterhead. The 
adjustments are so designed that all mea- 
sures are set one point larger than the actual 
pica measurements, thus always guarantee- 
ing a rigid lockup. 


Iowa Plans Prison Print Shop 

At a recent meeting of the Iowa State 
Board of Control steps were taken toward 
the establishment of a state printing office 
at the Anamosa Reformatory. It is intended 
that all state department blanks and forms 
shall be supplied through this source, and 
the superintendent of printing and binding 
at the reformatory has been instructed to 
prepare a price list of the various printed 
forms used. The “state use plan” has been 
the center of much bitter controversy and 
has resulted in the closing of the apron fac- 
tory because of opposition from the cloth- 
iers’ organization. At the next general assem- 
bly concerted effort will be made for repeal 
of legislation permitting use of penal labor. 
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In Memoriam 

HERBERT Lynn BAKER, of the Baker Sales 
Company, New York city, died Tuesday, 
March 23, at Murray Hill Sanitorium, 
Mount Vernon, New York. Mr. Baker was 
a noted author, as well as a prominent pub- 
lisher. His business career was as follows: 
Publisher, News, Bellevue, Ohio—with Wil- 
liams Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
(county histories), and co-author of Wil- 
liams’s “History of Presidents of the United 
States” and “Our Government at Washing- 
ton.” Established firm of Baker, Collins & 
Co., printers, St. Paul, Minnesota. Estab- 
lished Buffalo branch of the American Type 
Founders Company. General manager of 
the Unitype Company, typesetting machines, 
New York. General manager of the C. B. 
Cottrell & Sons Company, Westerly, Rhode 
Island. Organized Baker Sales Company, 
200 Fifth avenue, New York city, in 1920, 
export and domestic printing machinery and 
equipment, with branch office at 23 Far- 
ringdon road, London, England. 

He is author of the book on “History of 
Printing Presses” in the library issued by 
the United Typothetae of America. 

He has been a member of the general ex- 
ecutive committee of the U. T. A., a fre- 
quent speaker at its conventions and at 
meetings of local branches in New York, 
Chicago, Washington, Buffalo, Boston, etc. 
He was a frequent contributor to printing 
trade journals and a director of the Graphic 
Arts Division of the Pan-American World’s 
Fair, Buffalo, 1901. 

Amos PETTIBONE, one of Chicago’s oldest 
printers, died Sunday, April 11, eighty- 
two years of age. He was president and one 
of the founders of P. F. Pettibone & Co., 
and was for a long time one of the leaders 
of organization work among printers. From 
1891 to 1893 he was chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the United Typothetae 
of America. He was also one of the men 
who helped to organize the national typoth- 
etae in Chicago in 1887. During the Civil 
War he served in Company D of the twenty- 
fourth Illinois infantry. Some twenty-odd 
years ago he was active in the political life 
of Chicago, serving twice as alderman. 

Frank WEISROCK, for many years super- 
intendent of the pressroom of The Henry 
O. Shepard Company, died at the Presby- 
terian Hospital, Chicago, April 21. He was 
sixty-five years old at the time of his death. 
Mr. Weisrock was a good printer and a 
gentleman who was loved and respected by 
all with whom he came in any intimate con- 
tact. After leaving The Henry O. Shepard 
Company he was for a time with the Queen 
City Printing Ink Company and _ the 
Columbia Colortype Company. Preceding 
his death he was associated with Robert F. 
Grady Ink Company. 

JosepH PENNELL, internationally known 
illustrator and etcher, aged sixty-five years, 
died April 23 of pneumonia at his apart- 
ment in the Hotel Margaret, Brooklyn. Mr. 
Pennell was also a noted author and a 
contributor to a number of our leading 
magazines. He was the winner of several 
gold medals and other marks of distinction. 
Lately he has been a teacher of etching at 
the Art Students’ League, New York city. 





_ 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading ‘ ‘Situations Wanted,”’ 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
eee Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 
desired. 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 





PRESSMEN, ARTISTS—-Proportions for mixing all known colors and tints 
from _ yellow, red, blue, black and white (inks, paints); book, $1.00 pre- 
paid. FINE ARTS PUBLISHERS, 2033-2035 College avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 





BOOKS AND SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete illustrated cata- 
logue free. PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild: Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business Papers 
Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. —To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.—Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THe INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





COMPLETE PLANT FOR PUBLISHING small daily or large weekly news- 

paper; consolidation of two daily newspapers leaves one plant for sale; 
equipment includes flat bed Duplex perfecting press, 4, 6 and 8 pages; two 
linotypes, models 8 and 14; Miller saw-trimmer, electric motors, full page 
casting box, composing stones, large assortment of late type faces, brass rule, 
leads, slugs, etc.; all in tip-top condition; prefer to sell equipment as whole. 
Big bargain for quick sale. Communicate with M. S. HANSBROUGH, Shef- 
field, Alabama. 





AGE AND HEALTH cause me to consider sale or partner in my printing 

business averaging about forty thousand dollars last five years; six presses, 
well equipped composing _ pamphlet bindery; central location in very 
progressive small city in the East. B 471. 





I WANT TO TRADE a going money-making printing plant in Dallas, Texas, 
invoicing $35,000, for one of near equal worth in Chicago or Cleveland. 
What have you? B 468. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Cheap for cash, or terms can be arranged; one Model 5 linotype, 

Serial No. 21323, equipped with Emerson motor, A. C., current geared to 
the machine, two fonts of mats, 8 and 10 point De Vinne, two Universal 
molds, Margach feeder: Model B Cleveland folder; perforator; all in excellent 
condition. NORTON PRINTING COMPANY, Ithaca, WN. ¥. 





MIEHLE PRESSES and power cutters in all sizes. Write for particulars in 

used or rebuilt; can save you money through our large buying power and 
information; selling many good used and rebuilt machines of other makes at 
low prices to reduce stock. If in Central States, tell us your wants. WANNER 
MACHINERY CO., 714-716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 





ai PRINTING PRESSES with and without Miller feeders, 8 by 12, 10 by 

15, 12 by 18: one No. 8 linotype, first-class condition: John Thomson 
presses, paper cutters, hand and power, all sizes; complete equipment printers 
and bookbinders. HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 116 East 13th 
street, New York city. 





ONE AUTOMATIC SEYBOLD Duplex (two-knife) book trimmer; this ma- 

chine is especially suited for periodicals and edition binding, and is in first- 
class condition; for sale cheap. INDEPENDENT BOOKBINDING CO., 713 
Monroe street, Toledo, Ohio. 





FIVE ROUSE PAPER LIFTS, Style “C”; will fit 65 or 68 inch cylinder 

presses; complete with motors, alternating current; in good working condi- 
tion; price $250 each. LATHAM AUTOMATIC REGISTERING CO., 608 S. 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 





UTILITY PAPER CUTTERS—The best pony cutter for the large and small 

shop; made in two sizes, 16 and 18 inch. Write today for descriptive circu- 
lar. PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE WORKS, 600 S. Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 








FOREIGN AGENTS 


Raitusy, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RaitHBy, LawrENcE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

ig — & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 

ngland 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimsie & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JoHN Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 





FOR SALE—We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 
of various styles and sizes: your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER COM- 
PANY, 261i Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 





HARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes, single and two 
color; rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt oe fair prices. KONECKY 
BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 130- 134 N. Campbell avenue, Chicago. 





BIG FRACTIONS now ready; Parisian initials; artistic brackets; new, 
F aad sheets free. INDIANA PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., Indianapolis, 
nd. 














Megill’s Patent 





QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles 








SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS Megill’s Gauge Pins 


for Job Presses 


Accurately made and always uniform. We make a large 
variety to meet all needs. Insist on Megill’s products. If not 
at your dealer’s, order from us. Illustrated circular on request. 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 





VISE 


Send for booklet this and other styles 
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ONE 28 by 41 BABCOCK OPTIMUS 3-roller, number over 5000, in A-1 
shape. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, 313 Court avenue, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—Juengst 24 box, 8 by 10 inch gathering machine with or without 
3 wire 34 inch stitcher; edition work size; reasonable price. B 301. 





PATENT—Folding linoruler for sale. “There is money in it.’’? Act quick. 
Patentee: LAKATOS, 2145 Southern blvd., Bronx, New York. 





FOR SALE—Hickok index card-ruling machine and feeder; new machine, 


used very little; sacrifice. B 480. 





FOR SALE—44-inch Brown & Carver automatic clamp cutting machine. 
B 413. 








HELP WANTED 
Bindery 








WANTED—Forwarder and finisher in up-to-date bindery; we must have a man 
who is thoroughly experienced in finishing; pay $50.00 per week for 48 
hours’ work; steady position. Wire or write BISMARCK TRIBUNE CO., Bis- 


marck, North Dakota. 





Composing Room 





COMPOSITOR—High-class all-around job man, a real printer, for advertising 

and printing department of well-known printing machinery concern located 
in live, small city in western Michigan with low living costs; ability to make 
layouts and do stone work an advantage; our advertising matter goes to printers. 
To save useless correspondence, state age, if married, education, union or not, 
experience, where worked and wages expected to start, basis 48-hour week. 
B 467. 





TASTY COMPOSITOR—FEstablished printing plant located in western New 

York, having all the most modern domestic and imported type faces, has 
opening for a man who can set type himself and lay it out for others; must be 
a student of typography; excellent opportunity to develop into a nice position: 
state age, experience in detail, telling when and where acquired. Send sample 
of work and salary desired to start. B 447. 





MONOTYPE OPERATORS wanted to use our special line gauge, worked out 

to take in each set from 6 to 12 set; these rules are made up in celluloid 
form and are very handy to use; price $1.50 for the entire set. MONO-LINO 
TYPESETTING CO., Duquesne Court, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





COM POSITOR-FOREMAN—Medium size composing room; must be working 

now on the better grade of advertising agency ads. and know its fine 
points. Give age, experience, salary expected; samples will help. PRINTER, 
1147 S. 60th street, Philadelphia. 





WANTED—Experienced line-up man to line up forms and O. K. position 
for makeready. Write your experience in detail to B 362. 





Estimator 





EXPERIENCED estimator and office assistant in bindery doing high-grade 
cloth and leather work; male or female acceptabie; state age, references 
and salary desired. All replies treated in strict confidence. B 479. 





Executives 





EXECUTIVE WANTED for a large private printing plant doing the highest 

grade of work; applications will be considered from men of proved experi- 
ence and ability; familiarity with high production methods and costs required; 
must be able to plan and estimate work for economical production, Reply, 
giving qualifications in detail and salary expected. B 476. 





Miscellaneous 





LEARN LINOTYPING or Intertyping at home, spare time study; steady 

work $55 a week. The Thaler System of linotype operation, together with 
a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each course, makes learn- 
ing easy and interesting. Write now for details and special short time offer. 
THALER SYSTEM, 25 Legal bldg., Washington, D. C 





LITHOGRAPHIC CRAFTSMEN WANTED—First-class transfer men, press- 

men, artists, engravers, non-union, to register with PRINTERS’ SERVICE 
BUREAU, 419 Wilcox bldg., Los Angeles, California. No strike nor none 
anticipated. 





Pressroom 





WANTED—Competent executive to take charge of job press department con- 

taining Millers, Kellys, Miller Hi-Speed and hand-fed Gordons; here is an 
opening for a high-grade pressman to connect with a fast growing concern; 
applicant must be a first-class job pressman capable of directing and overseeing 
work of all kinds; must be able to get best results in fast production and to 
handle every detail of his department; for the right man we have an excep- 
tionaily attractive position. B 463. 





Salesmen 





WANTED—A salesman who has experience in selling catalogues and direct 
by mail printing. ADAMS PRINTING & STATIONERY CO., 343-345 
Madison avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 





HIGH TYPE MAN with experience to sell better class binding-cloth and 
leather work in all styles; give age, experience and salary. Applications 
treated in confidence. B 481. 








INSTRUCTION 





INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION—Learn to operate Milo Bennett’s 

way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical school 
in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of Intertypes 
and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennet’s system in conjunc- 
tion with Sinclair’s Book saves hundreds of dollars; every man connected with 
Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost unbelievable 
results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BENNETT’S 
INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 
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LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION—Largest linotype school in the country; estab- 

lished 20 years; more than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest method 
of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; favorite 
school for printers for years; five weeks $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 206 East 
19th street, New York; telephone Gramercy 5733. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





WANTED-—-A position as foreman of a good sized edition bindery or a bindery 
doing diversified work; thoroughly capable. B 472. 





BINDERY SUPERINTENDENT open for position; will only consider plant 
doing highest class of work. B 464. 





RULER—BINDER; 20 years’ experience, all-around; excellent references; 


can take charge. B 483. 





RULER, FORWARDER, finisher, all-around, wants a job; country, bank or 
commercial. B 475. 





Composing Room 





AN ALL-AROUND practical printer with over 18 years’ experience desires 

change; qualified to take full charge of small or medium size shop; prefer 
the eastern states; opportunity for advancement necessary; non-union, mar- 
ried, steady and reliable; best references; now holding foreman position. Full 
information in your first letter. B 449. 








O. K. AND LAYOUT MAN desires similar position in the East; printing 

executive, experienced in estimating, proofreading, some copywriting; can 
handle printing details for advertising agency. A line from you will bring my 
business history. B 267. 





FOREMAN COMPOSING ROOM or take charge of monotype department; 
understand both ends of business thoroughly, good executive, best references. 
Write CHAS. F. SMITH, 72 Price street, Kingston, Pa. 





FOREMAN, job, employed, wants change; wife’s health; anywhere in South, 
Fiorida preferred; can get production; samples on request; union. B 478. 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR, experienced and consistent worker, desires position 
where ability merits promotion; non-union. B 473. 





Executives 





ROTOGRAVURE AND PHOTO-GELATINE PLANT MANAGER—Practical 

man of wide experience, specialist in photography, mounting, etching and 
plate making, as well as in color separation; familiar with handling people; 
30 years’ experience; would like to connect with a firm anywhere in or outside 
the United States EXCEPT New York or Chicago. B 465. 





A YOUNG MAN with successful experience as superintendent, estimator, buyer 

and selling experience; have owned and operated five-man commercial shop 

gi years; married; can furnish bond; prefer West or Middle West. 
0. 





Managers and Superintendents 





PRACTICAL ALL-AROUND PRINTER, typographical artist, advertising lay- 

out, stonehand, pressman, binder, paper cutter, estimator, buyer, foreman 
of composing room, superintendent, printing school teacher; position wanted 
as superintendent or production manager with opportunity to acquire interest; 
a naturai leader of men, possessing rare judgment, tactful and forceful; a 
printer since age 13—now 39; union; references and particulars. B 462. 





MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT or pressroom foreman desires chanze; 

at present employed by large New York house; capable organizer and 
educator, with capacity for detail; know composition, costs, estimating, line up, 
margins; a master in presswork and colors; age 43; open shop policy; West 
or Middle West preferred. B 469. 





PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT or production manager; practical man of 

experience and proven ability; a loyal and efficient man who can take full 
charge of your plant and produce results in the best, quickest and most eco- 
nomical manner; best of references; at present employed. B 277. 





SITUATION WANTED by printing superintendent or manager of wide prac- 

tical experience who knows thoroughly all branches, including estimating, 
buying, art work and engraving, composition, presswork and binding; color 
expert on both letter press and offset presses. B 474, 





SUPERINTENDENT, 25 years’ practical experience in the production of all 

grades of commercial and color printing, typography, presswork, binding, 
stock and office details; thoroughly proficient in the most modern methods of 
production and plant management. B 430. 





WORKING FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT—Young married man de- 
sires position as foreman or superintendent in medium-sized shop; plenty 
of experience and a production expert; wants permanent position only. B 477. 





SUPERINTENDENT, PRODUCTION MANAGER, 35 years’ experience, 14 
_as — thorough, capable, efficient; satisfactory references; non- 
union. 





Pressroom 





PRESSMAN, cylinders, platens, desires permanency; New England preferred; 
. 30 years’ experience on varied class of presswork, also color, catalog, etc. 
282. 





PRESSMAN, experienced on the better grades of halftone and process color 
work, capable of taking charge, will be open for proposition May Ist. B 466.. 
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Embossing Composition 





PROOFREADER, competent, well educated, experienced in book, job, cata- 
logue, newspaper work, seeks steady employment; can do catalogue compil- 
ing or any editorial work; printer by trade. B 482. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO BUY a 20 by 30 Thompson Colts Armory crank action paper 
box cutting and creasing press; state best prices. LONG-JOHNSON 
PRINTING COMPANY, Jackson, Tenn. 


SCRAPS OF GELATINE—MERCIER, 11 Place Longueville, Amiens, France, 
wants to buy scraps of gelatine coming from old printing rollers. Make offer 
for deliveries at the port of Havre. 


WANTED—Two-color press: Huber-Hodgman, Huber, 
description, cash price f. 0. b. your city. B 484. 











or Miehle. Give size, 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Automatic Card Presses 
GLOBE TYPE FOUNDRY, 956 Harrison, Chicago, Ill. Buffum automatic 


card presses; hand lever presses; process heaters, inks and powders for 
“Raised Printing.” 











Blotters—Advertising 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, 
Advertising pictorial blotters in three sizes. Hundreds of designs. 





Philadelphia. 





Bookbinding Machinery 


JOHN J. PLEGER, 55 W. Jackson bivd., Chicago. Stripping machines, rein- 
forcing and tipping machines, round. corner turning in machines, roll 
slitting machines, strip end trimmers, hinged paper covering machines. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Largest and best assorted stock in New York city. 











Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
First-class brass dies for leaf stamping “and embossing. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 
Brass Rule 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 














STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x9% 
aa 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
icago. 





Engraving Methods 
ANYBODY CAN MAKE — 2 trifling cost with my simple transferring 
and zinc etching process; $1. “Particulars, many specimens and 
testimonials for stamp. THOS. DAY. * Windfall, Ind. 
Feeder for Job Presses 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 














Gas Heaters and Ink Dryers 
THERE IS ONLY ONE Gas Heater for printing presses that has safety 
shields; it costs no more than the paper “‘burners,’’ and is safe; 8 styles. 
Write UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. 
Ink Mills—For Regrinding 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 














Numbering Machines 


THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
Branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 





HAND, Typographic and Special. 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
cago, Ill. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 
Overlay Process for Halftones 


SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones print 
right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 


Paper Cutters 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 
Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S 
ero, Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, 





























. 54th avenue, Cic- 
New York. Send for catalogue. 





Brass Typefounders 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
Calendar Pads 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia, Cal- 
endar pads in all styles and sizes. Send for catalogue. 














1062 Gilbert avenue, 
the best and 








Chase Manufacturers 


P. G. McCONNELL, Distributor, High-grade Electric Welded steel chases, 
426 S. Clinton street, Chicago, Ill 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 
Commercial Art and Engraving Service 














ILLUSTRATING, designing, cartooning, photo retouching. Prices quoted for 
-_ drawings and engraving cuts complete. BALDA ART SERVICE, Oshkosh, 
Is. 


Plateless Process Embossing 


OUR ELECTRO-CHEMICAL process enables any printer to produce beautiful 
embossed prints without dies or plates; it is profitable, inexpensive and 
easy to operate. Write for catalogue of supplies. THE A. STOKES CO., 4097 
E. 74th street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Printers’ Equipment 


WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. New, 
and used equipment, materials and outfits. 











rebuilt 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atianta, Ga.; 629 South 
Alabama street, Indianapolis; 4015-4017 E. Main street, Dallas, Tex.; 721-723 
Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des Moines, 
Jowa; cor. East and Harrison streets, Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d street, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 223 W. Ransom street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 4391-93 Apple 
street, Detroit, Mich. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 











Printers’ Rollers Casting Machinery 





Composing Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 

Counting Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic Jobber. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 

Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th avenue, Cic- 
ero, Chicago, Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 
































J. A. LANEY COMPANY, Manufacturers of printers rollers casting machin- 
ery, equipme i cooking kettles and guns—supplies. Plants 
designed to meet your requirements. 105 South Forsyth street, Atlanta, Ga. 





Printers’ Supplies 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 
Printing Material 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 














17-19 Walker street, New York city. 














BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 











Type — Composing Room Furniture — Equipment — Supplies 
a es e 
Printing Presses—Paper Cutters—Machinery for 
Ruling, Creasing, Scoring, Embossing, Bookbinding, Box Making, Stamping, Perforating, Punching, Making Labels, Seals, Eyelets, Deckle-Edges, 


Bevels, Thread and Cord Loops and Knots, End Sheet Pasting, Tipping, Rowell Melting Furnaces, 
Special Attachments Miehle, Kelly and Cylinder Presses. 


HOWARD D. SALINS GOLDING PRINTING MACHINERY 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Wire Stitchers 





DUPLEX PRINTING FRESS CO., Stereotype rotaries, stereo and mat ma- 
chinery, flat bed web presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 


Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 





S. Paulina street, Chicago, 





Klymax Feeder Units. 








Proof Presses 
SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & 





Punching Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





BREHMER BROTHERS, Leipzig-Plagwitz, Germany. Thread sewers, wire 


stitchers, folders, end sheet pasters, thread stitchers. 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 


Large stock ‘“‘Brehmer’’ wire stitchers. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Boston Wire stitchers. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 





Wood Goods 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 





Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typetounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 








Roughing Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 











Saw Trimmers 


& SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. 





Seals 





million a day. Also printed 


BLANK SEALS for all sealing purposes. Capacity, 
1015 W. Adams street, Chi- 


and embossed. THE TABLET & TICKET CO., 
cago. Telephone: Haymarket 3883. 





Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachment 





HOFF combination slitter, LESLIE D. 


HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, 


perforator and scorer attachments. 
Hillside, N. 





Steel Composing Room Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 











Steel Perforating and Cutting Rule 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Wood Type 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 
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Reid Linotype Magazine 
Storage Rack 


7 reasons why you should buy them 


1—Holds more magazines in a given space 
than any other rack. 

2—Valuable storage space above and below 
the magazines. 

3—Size of rack to hold 11 magazines, width 
341% inches, depth 261% inches, height 
60 inches. 

4—No moving parts, all iron and steel, will 
last indefinitely. 

5—Magazines will not fall on floor. 

6—No wear on mouth of magazine. 

7—Price of 11 magazine rack, $105. 





PATENTED Write for full descriptive booklet 


WILLIAM REID & CO., 537 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 





STEEL perforating and cutting rule. J. F. HELMOLD & BROS. 1462 Custer 


street, Chicago. 





Stereotyping Machinery 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina street, 
cago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 


BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 





Chi- 





S. Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 








Stripping Machines 
JOHN J. PLEGER, 808-810 Monadnock bldg., Chicago, III. 








Tags 


Cc £ *“Commercial Engraving and Printing” by 

ra tsmen Charles W. Hackleman, will help you do it. 

It’s a mine of usable information. Second 

Get Aheade printing, revised, 840 pages, over 1500 illus- 

trations. Covers 35 processes, methods and 

subjects relating to the graphic industries. Mailed on approval—no advance 

payment. Write for FREE prospectus showing sample pages, contents, terms 
and other information. 


Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. Dept. XF Indianapolis, Ind. 








TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us your 
quotations — ask for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, Inc., 
West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in Ameirca. 





TAGS of every description; special prices to ooe Write us for samples and 
prices. SAMUEL CUPPLES ENVELOPE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





Type Casters 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all’ languages. 





Chicago. Machines 


eoe-- Manufacturers of -~S~s 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
CASTING MACHINERY 


Plants Designed to Meet Equipment — Forcing Kettles, Cook- 
Your Requirements _ ing Kettles and Guns—Supplies 


105 South Forsyth Street - ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


J.A. LANEY 
COMPANY 





Type Founders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material—the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in wood type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 William st., cor- 
ner Frankfort; Uptown House Printing Crafts bldg., 8th avenue. and 34th 
st.; Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford ave.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 118 Central ave.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., N. E.; Cin- 
cinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Des Moines, 313 Court ave.; Kansas 
City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 





1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard 
st.; Portland, 47 Fourth st.; Spokane, West 310 First st.; Milwaukee, 125 
Second st.; Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. 





FINE ENGRAVED 


Christmas Greeting Cards 
Note: We manufacture these expressly { for the printer. Just the card 
you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Print the name on 
the cards without changing your gauge. New idea entirely. 






$ 


x. 
a KING CARD COMPANY 

Write for Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards 

Samples. S. E. Cor. Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, type foundry and manufacturing 

plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service houses at 
829-831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C.; 1102 Commerce street, Dallas; Third and Locust streets, St. Louis; 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 1114 Howard street, Omaha; 51-53 E. 
Third street, St. Paul; Western avenue and Columbia, Seattle; 319 Pender 
street, West Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Manufacturers of type, brass rule, 
brass galleys, steel chases, steel and iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs, 
saw-trimmers, stereo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brakes and vari- 
ous “Superior” specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machinery of 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 





BE A LINOTYPE OPERATOR 


Bennett holds world records on the Linotype. He has been conducting the world’s 
best known typesetting school since 1915. Both Linotype and Interty pe instruc- 
tion. Pascikhl ope, six weeks, $60; correspondence course with keyboard, $28; 
Sinclair’s famous mechanical book, $10. Write for literature and learn what 
Bennett’s School has done for men like you. Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 


« «+ LIKE MILO BENNETT « « « 
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Bargains Offered in Used Printing and Bindery Machinery 























NEW—REBUILT— USED 
EQUIPMENT for 


Printing - Binding 
Folding Boxes 


SEE OUR DISPLAY AD. IN THIS ISSUE 
OF THE INLAND PRINTER 


Machinery Co. 


A. F. WANNER, Pres. 
716 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Rebuilt Machinery 


1—Latham Power Paging Machine. 
1—Hickok Foot Power Paging Machine 
with 1 6-Disc Head. 
1—Latham Multiplex Power Punch. 
1—Portland Foot Power Punch. 
1—Nelson No. 4 Power Punch. 
1—Rosback Foot Power Punch. 
All with good assortment Punches. 
1—28 in. Rosback Standard Power Per- 
forator. 
1—28in. Latham Standard Power Perforator. 


Write for further particulars 
and prices. 


A.G. BURTON’S SON, Inc. 


218-230 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Illinois 


Folding Machines 


and Feeders 


We Have Machines of All 
Makes and Sizes 


TOO MANY TO LIST 
Every Machine Rebuilt 
NOT JUST OVERHAULED 


A. W. HALL AND COMPANY 


216 N. Clinton Street, Chicago 








Factory Rebuilt Folding 
and Feeding Machines 


Dexter 32x44” Catalog and Book Folder. 

Dexter 25x38” Catalog and Book Folder. 

Dexter 14x20” Circular Folder. 

Dexter Combing Pile Feeder (for Miehle 
Pony Press). 

Brown 28x42” Folder. 

Also Mentges, Hall and Cleveland Folders. 


Write for Details and Prices 


C.F. ANDERSON & CO. 


3225-3231 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 


1—Brown Togo Catalog and Book Folder, 
33x45 in. 
3—Ne. 90 Dexter Jobbers, 32x44 in. 
1—Dexter Double 16, 32x44 in. 
1—Dexter Combination, 22x32 in. 
1—Anderson Single-Fold Machine, 24x24 in. 
1—Anderson Single-Fold Machine, 24x30 in. 
2—Mentges Circular Folders with Motors, 
14x20 in. 
1—American Folding Machine, 19x24 in. 
1—Single-Fold Dexter Folder, 32 in. 
1—3-Fold Brown Folding Machine, 14-20 in. 
1—Straight-Line Mac Cain Feeder, 25 in. 
3—Drum Type Mac Cain Feeders, 25 in. 
1—Continuous Cross Feeder, 25x38 in. 
2-—Dexter Pile Feeders, 38x50 in. 
1—Challenge Mailing Machine with Motor. 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 


710-712 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Thoroughly Overhauled and Refinished 
Working Condition Guaranteed 


d 20th Century Auto- 

$1,525 

44 in. 7 

40 in. 

38 in. Seybold 20th Century Auto- 
matic 

38 in. Brown & Carver Hand Clamp; 
side clamp wheel 

32 in. Oswego Monoframe Hand 
Clamp 

30 in. Oswego Hand Clamp 

30 in. Standard Hand Clamp 

26x33 in. Seybold Plain Embosser 
a a: | 2,000 


CHAS. N. STEVENS CO. 


112 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Used Machines 


Chandler & Price Presses, 
regular and Craftsman 
Feeder Units, 25 and 30 
inch lever cutters, good de- 
pendable machines at very 
moderate prices and terms. 


American Type Founders Co. 
519 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 


GUARANTEED REBUILT 
Goss Comet =8 page with chases... $5,000 
No. 4—four roller Miehle — 29x41” bed. 

Spiral drive... $3,250 
No. 3—four roller Miehle — 32x44” bed. 

Intermediate gcar acoseneeessnsi ag SOO! 


Two-revolution Huber- Hodgman — two 
roller, 28x33” bed. Combination sheet 
and fly delivery... .... $1,400 


Two-revolution Huber- Hodgman — four 
roller, 38x48” bed. Combination sheet 
and fly delivery........ $2,700 


Barnhart Brothers 
and Spindler 


829 South State Street, Chicago 








BARGAINS 


1—No. 2/0 Miehle, bed size 43x56 in. 

1—No. 4/0 Miehle, bed size 46x62 in. 

2—No. 1 Miehiles, bed size 39x53 in. 

1—Pony Miehle, bed size 26x34 in. 

1—634x934 in., 64-page Cottrell Rotary 
ress, 

2—-Thoroughly rebuilt Model B Cleveland 
Folders. 

1—Lanston Monotype Casting Machine. 

2-—Dexter No. 289 Catalog Folders, 84x11 
in. to 25x38 in. 


GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Inc. 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
106 West Harrison Street, Chicago 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
London, England 











Printers’ 
Bookbinders’ 
Outfitters 


REBUILT 
MACHINERY 





Modern Cut-Cost Equipment 


Conner-Fendler Branch, A.T. F. Co. 
New York City 








List Your Rebuilt Machinery 
For Sale on This Page 





THE COST IS REASONABLE 





Send in your order now and copy by the 20th 
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Boston 
Model 



















WETTE 


Will Stand Up to the Most 

Exacting Conditions 
Boston Model, 5-Wheel . 
Boston Model, 6-Wheel . 
Nonpareil Model, 
Nonpareil Model, 





- $16.00 
- $18.00 
5-Wheel, $11.00 
6-Wheel, $14.00 





NUMBERING 
MACHINES 























SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co, srcckivn.wv..0:s.a: 


Ask to see e the NONPAREIL MODEL 








Atlantic Ave. and Logan St. 




















It is the extra quality builtinto Anderson High Speed Fold- 


ing Machines that is bringing repeat orders from users. 


The Anderson 


is known for dependability in folding accurately at high 
speed with or against the grain. By very simple adjustments 
it is changed to any of a large variety of standard and freak 
folds. Speed 5,000 to 20,000 folds per hour, depending up- 
on the job, we including all sheet sizes from 6x6"to 25x38”. 
There is no thought of inaccuracy, spoilage or replacement 
parts with a machine of this new design. Write for details. 


C. F. ANDERSON & COMPANY 


36 Years Making Quality Folding Machines 
3225-31 Calumet Ave., Chicago 








HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 
19 Cliff Street, New York, N. Y. 


Subject to prior sale we 
offer the following: 


5/0 Miehle No. 7125—Special. 

5/0 Miehle No. 7475, Bed Size 46x65, equipped with 
Dexter Pile Feeder and extension delivery. 

4/0 Miehle No. 7293, Bed Size 46x62. 

4/0 Miehle No. 7294, Bed Size 46x62. 

2/0 Miehle No. 8210, Bed Size 43x56. 

No. 2 Miehle No. 2340, Bed Size 35x50, completely 
rebuilt, having complete set of new gears and tracks. 

4/3 Miehle No. 10283, Bed Size 30x42. 

Pony Miehle No. 10019, Bed Size 26x34. 

Pony Miehle No. 11636, Bed Size 26x34, equipped 
with Dexter Pile Feeder. 

Pony Miehle No. 10778, Bed Size 26x34, equipped 
with Dexter Pile Feeder. 

No. 5 Babcock Optimus No. 6773, Bed Size 30x43. 

G. I. Premier No. 2894, Bed Size 33x46. 

No. 4—2 Roller Babcock, Bed Size 26x39. 

Pony Whitlock, like new, Bed Size 28x40. 

Kelly Press. 

Cleveland Folder, Model “‘B.”’ 

Intertype, Model “‘C. S. M.,”’ 3 Magazines. 

Intertype, Model “‘C.”’ 






























































Wire, phone or write 


Telephone: Beekman 1034 

















Ask any user WHY 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 





he LIBERTY 


belongs to that small group of hon- 
estly constructed Folders that 
prove their superior economy by 
long life and low cost of upkeep. 


THE LIBERTY has the most imitators — Th e Liberty Folder Company, S idney, Oh 10 


(ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS) 
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Another 
Good Idea 
from 

Our Library 


Putting a Punch in 
the Folder 


Anybody can use an extra color for attention 

value—and so most everybody does. But it takes 

real originality to develop a simple little folder 

The Library like the shoe circular illustrated here. It costs 

Dummy Service no more than a two-color job, but it has ten 
Use our Library Dummy times the selling power. 


Service for ideas regard- 
ing suitable papers and 


covers. Wewill gladly et "This and many other novel ideas for folds 


up dummies according to 


your suggestions and mail and die-cut pieces are on file in the Library of 


them to any one in the 


Chicago territory only. Printed Specimens. 


The out-of-town printer in the Chicago terri- 
tory is invited to use our Library by mail. Tell us 
about the job you are planning and perhaps, 
out of the thousands of specimens we have on 
hand here, we will be able to give you some 
helpful suggestions. 


The Library of Printed Specimens 


BRADNER SMITH & COMPANY 


333 South Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A Lighter 
Buckeye Text 


O the original line of Buckeye Antique Text 

papers, so successfully inaugurated last autumn, 

we have added a lighter weight. We now stock 

and have available for immediate delivery Buckeye 

Text in 25 x 38-60, both white and ivory, laid and 

wove. Buckeye Antique Text was originally made 

in 80-pound basis weight only, but insistent demand 

speedily developed for the addition to the line of 

a lighter sheet. This demand is now fully met by 

the new weight. Sixty-pound Buckeye Text is most 

The Founder suitable for booklets of the nicer kind and its moderate 
Wiest 1633 cost makes it available for books and large editions, 
in which obvious quality is important. The inter- 

esting surface and solid quality characteristic of 

80-pound Buckeye Text is maintained, as is the 


deckle edge. 


Buckeye Text is a companion paper of our famous 
Buckeye Cover. Thecombination of Buckeye Cover 
and Buckeye Text makes for beauty, practicability 
and economy. 


Pac oe 
{ >) 


The Beckett Paper Company 


Makers of Good Papers 
In HAMILTON, OHIO, Since 1848 
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WATERMARKED 


THE RIGHT PAPER 


The problem of choosing the RIGHT paper is not a difficult 
one if, in the selection, there are samples of Howard Bond. 
Undoubtedly the ideal paper is one that can be used effectively 
and economically for every business purpose. Both quality 
and price are important factors and have much to do in de- 
termining complete and final satisfaction. Howard Bond is a 
paper of character and refinement, uniform in color and tex- 
ture. Its surface is smooth and hard, and the watermark is a 
guarantee of extraordinary quality. It can be had in four 
finishes, thirteen colors and brilliant white at a moderate price. 


HOWARD BOND HOWARD LAID BOND 
HOWARD LEDGER HOWARD ENVELOPES 
HOWARD WHITE AND BUFF POSTING LEDGER 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 
New York Office Chicago Office 
280 Broadway 10 LaSalle St, 
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Standard 
Cardboards 


THE STORY OF FINE CARDBOARDS 























Io supply the users of fine Cardboards with an 
adequate supply of superior stock, America’s leading 
paper dealers have adopted the STANDARD GRADES 
OF COATED CARDBOARDS made by A. M. Collins 
Manufacturing Company of Philadelphia, because they 
so thoroughly cover the field. 


A systematic study of printing requirements, much 
experimentation and a constructive policy has led to a 
nation-wide venture into the somewhat neglected field 


of fine Cardboards. 


The story of Cardboards will be told in a series of 
interesting and instructive folders, mailed at regular 
intervals by your distributor. 


Be sure that your name is included on the mailing 
list of your favorite distributor of Collins Standard 
Cardboards. 


Collins Ultrafine Translucent 
Collins Laidtone Translucent 
Collins PrintBest Coated Banks 
Collins PrintBest Colored Blanks 
Collins Laidtone Blanks 

Collins Tough Check 





Made and Guaranteed by 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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| Stonewall Linen Ledger 


OYAL, STOUT HEARTED! Those qualities 
which have always inspired faith in men are 
inherent in STONEWALL LEDGER. Its tough fibres 
and strong, sturdy body resist with unyielding 
determination the ravages of time and wear. 


P 


It is a ledger ideally suited to the requirements of 
banks and business houses. STONEWALL LEDGER is 
made in a variety of sizes and weights and in three 
colors— buff, blue and white. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 
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>) 


r 
é DISTRIBUTORS 
6 US BAIN ONS Weis iid oieta cata tes Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation NASHVILLE, TENN.................. Clements Paper Co. 
APMEEAON, WISt. 6 <c0ccci~cavodawiacoeeweee Woelz Brothers NEW ORLEANS, LA........... The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD: .....<.4.. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co, TOE WO GE Se kcicwccscccca eens F. W. Anderson & Co. 
S, BIRMINGHAM, ALA.......... The Diem & Wing Paper Co. NEW YORK CITY..........A. W. Pohlman Paper Co., Inc. 
(UH IS bi ORC). San Minneapolis Paper Co. NEW YORK CITY...................- Urquhart Paper Co. 
» OHICAGON TE isso eis:0:0 30109 is oe oo The Blunden Lyon Co. “NORFOURK, VA<...06:.0..6.2..505% Old Dominion Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO......... The Diem & Wing Paper Co. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA....... Kansas City Paper House 
(; CLEVELAND, OHIO............ Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. OMAHA, NEB............. Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
COLUMIBIAN SiG, aires nacre Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. PHILADELPHIA, PA.............-...+-. Molten Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO........... The Diem & Wing Paper Co. Aes Oe a op diario sic ata is, ees ava ahele Slated Seyler Paper Co. 
MULUA: MUNN oesé sess secsce cinccoecos cceevs Peyton Paper Co. RICHMOND, VA.............-.. Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. 66 iiss 65008205 The Paper Supply Co. ST. PAUL, MINN..............-.-. E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
BREPEANAPOLIS,. IND. «05 oc ccccccacces Century Paper Co. SAN: ANTONIO. TEX. 4.065 ceseeces San Antonio Paper Co. 
KANSAS CITY, BRS en hae Kansas City Paper House SPOKANE, WASH.......... Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
TEANSING). “MIGH 0.56 060.008. 65:.55-souis' Dudley Paper Co. SPRINGFIELD, MO................. Springfield Paper Co. 
4) EOS ANGELES, CALIF... 022s. Western Pacific Paper Co. TOLEDO, OHIO.......... Ohio & Michigan Paper Company 
POLS IS Ct 8 DAR |<, gee ae aa aera nee ‘The Rowland Co. TUESA, ORG es cise cccsicasiiisiscscieeceee sie Tayloe Paper Co. 
DH MR Ss, TN viicscsiecsa-ca ceoaonamos Tayloe Paper Co. WASHINGTON, D. C...... Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
9 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN............-. Minneapolis Paper Co. WILKES-BARRE, PA....... Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
EXPORT—NEW YORK CITY, American Paper Exports, Inc. 
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NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of ‘Neenah, Wisco nsin Wispom Bonp 


Otp CounciL TREE BonpD GLACIER BonpD 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 


Success Bonp 
CHIEFTAIN Bonp RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH Bonp Check the Names PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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HE difference in price between Byron 

Weston Company’s Linen Record Led- 

ger paper and any other ledger paper 
is so little, and the difference in quality is so 
great, that it is penny wise and pound foolish 
to specify anything but Byron Weston Com- 
pany’s Linen Record Ledger, where record 
permanency is a prime requisite. 

Weston’s Linen Record Ledger paper is 
made from 1oo0‘c new white rags. Hence the 
paper never grows brittle or turns yellow with 
age. Because it is the strongest writing paper 
made, it will not tear or become dogeared from 
constant handling and then, too, the hard, 


: WAVERLY LEDGER 
CENTENNIAL LEDGER 


Cw A _ 





— 


BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD: The 
dominant ledger paper. 100% all new white rag stock. 
For municipal, county and state records. For the ac- 
counting of large corporations and financial houses. 
Also made with our patented hinge for loose leaf. 

WAVERLY LEDGER: For general commercial re- 
quirements. A splendid writing and printing paper at 
a medium price. 

FLEXO LEDGER: For flat-opening, loose-leaf 
ledgers. Made with a hinge in the paper. 


BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 


DEFIANCE BOND 


smooth surface makes it ideal for ruling and 
writing, and the quality goes all the way 
through. It takes repeated erasures without 
destroying the writing surface or creating 
blurs. It will not disintegrate if water-soaked. 
It is the easiest machine-ruling paper made. 
It is manufactured by the oldest mill continu- 
ously engaged in the making of ledger papers 
and the only one specializing in the production 
of ledger papers. 

Consider the aforementioned features and 
ask yourself the question, ‘“‘Can I afford to use 
anything but Byron Weston Company’s Linen 
Record paper for my permanent records?” 


“T 


p 
FLEXO LEDGER x 


TYPOCOUNT LEDGER 





- 


CENTENNIAL LEDGER: A new Weston ledger 
paper to meet modern business requirements for a 
modest priced ledger paper of general uses. A leader 
in its price classification. 

TYPOCOUNT LEDGER: For the particular re- 
quirements developed by machine bookkeeping. 

DEFIANCE BOND: For commercial correspond- 
ence. For policies, bonds, deeds and documents neces- 
sitating printing and writing. 


cAny Printer or Stationer can supply Byron Weston Gompany’s Ledger Papers 


ES 





TON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 





Byron Weston (gompany 


cA family of Paper Makers for over Sixty-three Years 
eNGlls at ‘Dalton, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 





In order to secure unpublished historical facts or 
anecdotes about an old deed—or an old record or will 
—or about some well-known, historically famous 
character or place, we are conducting a prize con- 
test for all persons (men and women) in the employ 
of any state, county, city, parish or Federal Govern- 
ment. The country has been divided geographically 
into 12 sections, and two valuable Elgin Gold 





A Chance for Your Customers to Earn a Valuable Gold Watch 


Watches will be awarded to those sending in the 
best contributions from each section. The facts can 
have their origin anywhere, be about any one, at any 
time, but must be authentic. Contestants may 
send in as many contributions as they wish to the 
Editor of Weston’s Record, Dalton, Massachusetts. 
The contest closes July 15, 1926. For further in- 
formation write the Editor—Weston’s Record. 
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K 
Here is a book that every printer should have. It is filled with actual 


examples of fine books in Burkdrt covers—books that were issued by 


PROCESSED 


nationally known firms for a wide variety of purposes. 


From time to time, every printer finds the need for a cover service such 
as that furnished by Burkhardt. For bound books, catalogues, sales 
manuals, portfolios, parts lists, price lists, photograph albums and 
binders — for any sort of service where unusual beauty or extra wear are 
desirable — BurkArt covers are ideal. 


PROCESSED 


The service includes sketches and suggestions, if you wish. 


Send for the book. It will be of great use to you and is free to printers. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY, Inc. 


BURKHARDT BUILDING, LARNED AT SECOND 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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BurkArt 


PROGESSE DO 
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_Make_tl this. Year's Records on ESLEECK THIN PAPERS" 

















What You Should Know When 
Comparing Thin Papers 


There are certain characteristics that distinguish 
the best thin papers for office use. Even texture, 
strength, uniformity of color and the same “feel” 
throughout are among the qualities that indicate 
a superior light weight paper. The paper must be 
made from high grade, new rags. These qualities 
make Esleeck Thin Papers the best obtainable. 


The poor grades of thin papers are easily detected 
by their varying texture, lack of strength when 
torn, uneven coloring and a soft, spongy “feel.” 
Poor grades are made from sulphite pulp and 
must be used in heavy weights to withstand any 
use whatever. They cost less per pound but their 
bulk more than equals any saving. 


ESLEECK THIN PAPERS—for durability 


WATERMARKED 
and made from High Grade, New Rags 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 
SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 


EMCO ONION SKIN 
VERILITE MANIFOLD 


AND NINE OTHER GRADES 


Colors for duplicate, triplicate, and any multi-printed forms 





Esleeck Manufacturing Company 


TURNERS FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 








FORMS + RECORDS - COSTS - 


ESTIMATES - CONTRACTS - 
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COPIES OF CORRESPONDENCE 
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over 
Book 


ONE OF THE EXECUTIVE LINES 


ERE’S a paper that printers and advertising men alike are pleased 

to use—a heavy cover, a light cover, and an 80-lb. book, all to 

match in 11 dandy colors. There’s a virility in this sheet that is helped 
rather than hindered by the daintiness of the laid marks. 


LAID BOTH SIDES 


And the finish —! Well, just show a sheet to any good pressman. 
Frankly, it’s hard to limit the uses of this paper —they’re so many — but 
for end sheets and covers for pasted books it’s supreme. (One of America’s 
greatest printers prefers it for this purpose over expensive foreign papers.) 
Comes in 26x20 heavy weight, 26x 20 light weight cover (deckle 
on 20-inch edge) and 252 x 40 book (deckle edge 40-inch way). 


Here are the other papers of the Executive Lines 
in the order of their cost 


WASHINGTON BRILLIANT - WHITE HOUSE + EXECUTIVE 
POTOMAC + RECONSTRUCTION 


SAMPLES WILL BE SENT YOU BY ANY NATIONAL MERCHANT 








et 
yy 


District of Columbia Paper Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Covers, Blotting, Box Covers, Index Bristol 


and Specialties 
New York Office Chicago Office 


41 Park Row WASHINGTON, D. Cc. Conway Building 
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To make the job completely fine 
OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


¥7FHOUR CUSTOMER knows Old 
WG Hampshire as supremely fine bond, 
gx» excellent to write on, unmatched in 
(2% durability—crispy, crackly paper that 
lures eyes and fingers. Q] You know Old Hamp- 
shire as the all-rag bond that never varies; made 
unhurriedly with but one end in view —com- al 
pletely fine quality. ©] For more than half a 0 y 
century Old Hampshire has been “made a little Hern shire 
better than seems necessary.” ©] Old Hampshire Dont 
Bond is stocked by distributors in white and 
twelve Ax colors. Envelopes, too, are available 
in commercial sizes. Q] Write for booklet of col- 
ors and weights and sizes and name of nearest 


Old Hampshire distributor. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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5.00 0Letterheads wanted! 


The choice of paper 
is left up to you — 


OU have a responsibility to your 

customer who is inexperienced 
in Bond paper values to see that he 
gets the value out of his purchase 
money on every job of printing he 
buys of you. Resource Bond gives 
you one hundred cents worth of 
value for every dollar spent. It 
combines sound quality, excellent 
appearance and reasonable cost with 
most unusual printing qualities. 


= GILBERT PAPER CO. 


Menasha, Wisconsin 


RESOURCE BOND 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BAGTIMORE, MDs. .......2.............40...0. Bondi Paper Co. INE We ORR ING Wiss 4 otis) e ce tiete deu oBadreereetl Bishop Paper Company 
BOSTON, MEASS 2.3... oss ....... Knight, Allen & Clark, Inc. PHILADELPHIA, Pa... .. ..Garrett-Buchanan Company 
CHICAGO; TEL... sca cscs ees as ss veo. pS Paper Company PHILADELPHIA, Pa.. ...Paper House of Pennsylvania 
MC TEEUREIOANIED pO os san crcsctos chews ek gnand Gov sen Kingsley Paper Company PORTLAND, ORE.. ; han aenaianictars J. W. P. McFall 
LY ACCS EEL C See ear cP EERE The Buyer’s Paper Co. RICHMOND, VA........ ...Southern Paper Co. 
DENVER, COLO.................Carter, Rice & Carpenter Pa. Co. SEATTLE, WASH... ...Carter, Rice & Co. 
INDIANAPOEIS; INDii3 50.205 ese 14s cane. Pi esh Paper Co: St. Louis, Mo....... ........Baker Paper Company 
INIRMETIS i GUENNNi ele .y0:c-s00 020 ore oo wuld wrod orien oe Tayloe Paper Co. St. PAUL, MINN........ 5 chattacaitath ect Inter City Paper Co. 
IME WAUKEE,. WIS. cb nes bss oe hee E. A. Bouer Company SPOKANE, WASH). 6535505 . Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN..............++ Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. WOREDOW Oo. «oc 3 «>: 6 atic enses eps Commerce Paper Co. 
PME AGRI IN he aso ooe 5 esas crap sooo ee = haces tes sete Conrow Bros. IRUESA OBA 8S, ti dacs igecckacndics Tayloe Paper Company 
INE We MORK ING NG ceesirasdeer ewer jienn atehelee Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. WASHINGTON) (Do © ance care tens oreesiels Stanford Paper Compary 
New YORK. N:. Y...<.. .......Kuenstner & Lucie Paper Co. EXPORT—Maurice O’Meara Co., New York, N. Y. 
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D & C Paper and the Master Printer 


Your Master Printer is one of the few 
real craftsmen left to this age. And the 
reason he still preserves the traditions 
of his craft, still produces work of real 
beauty, of thorough workmanship, is 
because black figures in the ledgers of 
our great business houses show that 
quality pays. 

If you were building a home you would 
not permit the builder to put shoddy 
material in its foundations. Yet some- 
times you force your builder of printing 
to use inferior material in that founda- 
tion of any printed job—the paper. It 
is unfair to him, but, most of all, unfair 


to yourself—for cents saved in paper 
are apt to be dollars lost in results. 
Dill & Collins have been master makers 
of quality papers for generations. And 
quality papers donot necessarily mean ex- 
pensive es seieiteeca they mean papers 
suited to their particular purposes. There 
are twenty standard D © C lines, coat- 
ed, uncoated and cover papers. When 
you first plan your printing, whether a 
single catalogue or booklet or a complete 
advertising campaign, ask your master 
printer what paper he recommends, and 
rofit by his knowledge. He is apt to se- 
foot some one of the many D & C papers. 


DILL & COLLINS fes-.. 
Master Makers <a> of Printing Papers 


List of Dityu & Coxruins Co.’s distributers and their offices 


AtLtanta—The Chatfield £ Woods Company 
3ALTIMORE—J. Francis Hock & Co. 
Boston—John Carter € Co., Inc. 
Burrato—The Union Paper &7 Twine Company 
Cuicaco—The Paper Mills Company 
Cuicaco—Swigart Paper Company 
Cincinnati—The Chatfield £? Woods Company 
CLeveLanpD—The Union Paper €% Twine Co. 
Concorp, N. H.—John Carter €& Co., Inc. 
Des Mornes—Carpenter Paper Company 
Derroitr—The Union Paper &¥ Twine Co. 
Hartrorp—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Inp1anapo.tis—C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
JacxsonvitLte—Knight Bros. Paper Co. 


Kansas Criry—Bermingham, Little &% Presser Co. 


Los AnceLes—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
MitwavukxEE—The E. A. Bouer Company 
MrinneEapouis—Minneapolis Paper Co. 


New York City—Marquardt, Blake€s Decker, Inc. 


New York City—Miller & Wright Paper Co. 


New York City—M. & F. Schlosser 
Omaua—Carpenter Paper Co. 
PuiLapELPHIA—The Thomas W. Price Co. 
PuiLapELPpuHt1A—Riegel & Co., Inc. 
PirrssurGH—The Chatfield £ Woods Company 
Port.anp, Ore.—Carter, Rice & Co. 
ProvipENcEe—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Ricumonp—Virginia Paper Co. 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Geo. E. Doyle Company 
SacraMEnToO, Catir.—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SEATTLE, Wasu.—Carter, Rice & Co. 

St. Lours—Acme Paper Company 

St. Paut—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 

Sart Laxe Crry—Carpenter Paper Co. 

San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SprincFiELp, Mass.—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper €& Stationery Co. 
Tampa—Knight Brothers Paper Co. 
Wasuincton, D, C.—Virginia Paper Co. 
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Right-of-Way Bond 


WATERMARKED 
cA Standardized Paper of Many Uses 


RIGHT-OF-WAY is a Bond of “in between quality.” It fills in 
the gap between “expensive” and “not good enough,” and should 
be used when appearance is a factor and economy is essential. 


A goodly portion of rags — clean, strong rags — makes RIGHT- 
OF-WAY BOND strong and durable, with exceptional bulk 
for weight. The smooth surface is easy on type and plates, which 
show up clearly and make a pleasing appearance. 


Try RIGHT-OF-WAY BOND for Letterheads, Sales Bulletins, 
Office Forms, Broadsides, Envelope Enclosures, Price Lists, etc. 
The surface of this paper is excellent for Multigraph, Mimeo- 
graph and other duplicating work. 


White and eight bright colors carried in stock in a wide range 
of sizes and weights. Envelopes to match. 


We suggest you examine this grade carefully. Prices and 
samples for testing or proving will be supplied upon request. 


THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


‘Paper Merchants : Envelope Manufacturers 
Telephones Harrison 8000 517-525 South Wells Street, Chicago 
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TRY THIS NEW WAY 
TO DO DISTINGUISHED ADVERTISING! 


Movikn business has found a new way to do Distinguished 
Advertising. It is resolved to the formula: Simplicity and 
a Strathmore Paper. A simplicity which wears well, yet costs little. 
Plus the dignity, the sincerity, the expressiveness of Strathmore 
Grandee, Old Stratford Book, or Strathmore Script. Papers which 
as ‘part of the picture” give Distinction to direct advertising — 
whether it be an important “announcement” or a modest ‘“‘mail- 
ing”. Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass. 


<f 


A new portfolio demonstrates the formula: ‘'Simplicity and a Strathmore Paper.’’ Every 
Printer should have his copy! And the Strathmore 4-group Chart, which automatically 
selects the right paper for any particular job. Write for both these aids toward Distinction, 


For ‘Dastinction: stupuicttry AND A STRATHMORE PAPER 
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Remembering the cost and forgetting the end 


When your customer raises a price objection in talking of business sta- 
tionery, there is something the matter with his thinking. He is forgetting 
the end in view, and there is no hope for your putting his letterhead on 
a good sheet of paper until you correct his point of view. 

Do not sell him paper. In all probability he knows very little and 
cares very little about paper. But if he is the sort of man to whom a fine 
thing appeals at all he can be sold the idea of what fine paper can do 
for him. And the cost of paper, like the cost of anything else, must be 
reckoned in terms of what it accomplishes. 

The man to whom you should sell Crane’s Bond is the man who 
has enough imagination to grasp the fact that fine business paper has an 
impression value which can be put to work to build good will. It has a 
name which has been associated for years with the largest industrial and 
financial institutions, and out of these years of association and service the 
very name “Crane” has come to stand as a symbol of high character and 
business integrity. As such a symbol it becomes a valuable and inexpen- 
sive creator of prestige, because every letter and every form on Crane’s 
Bond which reaches the hands of customers have the attributes of an 
advertisement. 

As a selling help for you we will be glad to send to any bank or business 
house the Crane folders—unusually fine direct mail pieces which state the case for 
all new rag business paper. 


ya 


Crane’s 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


Consisting of 
CRANE’S BOND : CRANE’S PARCHMENT DEED: CRANE’S JAPANESE LINEN - CRANE’S OLD BERKSHIRE 


CRANE & COMPANY, 1txc. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Crane &° Company merchant has Crane’s Bond envelopes in standard sizes 
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Contest WINNER 






The splendidly executed catalog of the George H. 
Morrill Co., Norwood, Mass., printed by Norman 
T. A. Munder & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md., won 
the February Cantine Contest for excellence in 
printing and advertising ability. Cantine's 
Ashokan was used. Write for new 
details of the Cantine Awards. 










DISTINCTION 


OU see it in the sales literature, as well as in the 

national advertising, of uncommonly successful 
manufacturers. Today, printed matter simply must 
stand out to gain an interested reading. 





ASHOKAN 


The paper you specify can easily double—or halve— eee 
the impressiveness of your illustrations and message. 
Only with a coated paper of Cantine quality can you be 
sure of a maximum return on your investment in expen- 
sive art work, engravings and typography. 


Write for name of our nearest distributor and book of 
sample Cantine papers. Address: The Martin Cantine 
Company, Department 304, Saugerties, N. Y. Since 
1888, manufacturers of fine coated papers exclusively. 


9 COATED 
PAPERS 














| 
CANFOLD ASHOKAN Esopus VELVETONE LitHo C.1S 
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Those catalogs look invitingly 
spruce and smart when they 
are mailed. 


N° matter how well it was 
printed, or how carefully 
it was mailed, that catalog 


Or 


Printing 


How soon your customer will order 
another booklet or catalog depends 
on the returns he gets from the 
one you’ve just printed for him. 
Good envelopes play an important 
part in getting those returns. 


ore Orders 





How do they look when they arrive? 
Your customer can set all doubt at 
rest by sending them in Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelopes. 


to sell and to use. Their un- 
usual strength, good construc- 
tion and freedom from manu- 








won't get business unless it 
arrives in good shape. 


Its safe arrival is the first step 
toward the next edition. If it gets 
there in poor shape, or if a number 
of copies don’t get there at all, re- 
turns are likely to be slim. Enthu- 
siasm will fade, and the chances for 
more advertising printing will be 
slim too. 


To help that catalog weather the 
storm of its rough journey through 
the mail, sell your customer Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Envelopes. 


You know the quality of these 
envelopes. You know how strongly 
they are made; how tough the paper 


This is the sort of en- 
velope now being used 
by up-to-the-minute 
business houses, stores, 
factories and mail or- 
der concerns to deliver 
catalogs, papers and 
small articles of mer- 
chandise safely. The 
envelope pictured is the 
sturdy Improved Co- 
lumbian Clasp. It is 
made of high - grade 
paper, exceedingly 
tough and strong. 





is; how firmly the clasp is anchored; 
how the flap is reinforced so the 
metal tongue won’t tear it out. 


If YOU are handling 
the mailing job 


You won't have to throw out a big 
percentage because the flap punch 
doesn’t line up with the clasp. Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Envelopes 
are inspected before they leave the 
factory. Your mailing job won't be 
constantly slowed up by imperfect 
envelopes. 

Your girls, who insert and close 
the Envelopes will like the Clasp 
because it has no sharp corners or 
keen edges to cut the fingers. This 
Clasp is of malleable steel. It doesn’t 
break off easily, when you bend it 
open and shut. 

Improved Columbian Clasp En- 
velopes are good, clean envelopes 
The name and a size number appears 
on the lower flap of the Improved Co- 


lumbian Clasp Envelopes. The number 
makes it easy to re-order the same size. 








On the Improved Columbian Clasp En- 
velope, the flap, where the clasp passes 
through, is strongly reinforced with tough 
“yope stock’’. This prevents it from being 
torn under strain. 





COLUMBIAN® 


i 


THE IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP No. 93 


PAY. JAN. 7.19 





% ‘ 
THE UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. . SS: 








facturing faults make them 

economical. 
From the 31 convenient sizes it is 
easy to fit practically any booklet or 
catalog, or small merchandise mail- 
ing, without the high cost and weeks 
of delay associated with “envelopes 
to order.” 

Your paper merchant can supply 
you—or write the United States 
Envelope Company, at Springfield, 
Mass. and you will be put into 
touch with a nearby distributor. 





Improved COLUMBIAN 
CLASP ENVELOPES 


are carefully inspected to maintain their 
high quality They are made by the 
United States Envelope Company, the 
world’s largest manufacturers of en- 
velopes, 


Eleven divisions cover the country, and 
assure good service to distributors These 
divisions are. 


Location Division 
Worcester, Mass. 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co, 
Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Morgan Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, Ill. National Envelope Co. 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co 
Worcester, Mass. W UH. Hill Envelope Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Central States Envelope Co 
San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monarch Envelope Co 














NVELOPES 
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NEGATIVE 
PAPERS 


a MADE IN AMERICA 


FILMS 


Nobody could possibly be as dense as a ‘‘TRP’’-Negative, so as not to recognize the advantage of using “‘TRP” instead of the wet 
plate, for black-white line and halftone work, and, especially, for quantity production. 


WHY? BECAUSE— 


“TRP” —Every exposure a sure shot. — No 
intensifying — no further operation 
but exposing, developing and fixing.— 
Clean press plates. 


“TRP” —Neeatives can be kept for future use. 

















“TRP” — Means more healthful and pleasant 


“ 9 ___A uniform — standardized — guaran- 
TRP’ working conditions. 


teed American product, adapted to 

the special requirements of the trade. ‘ . 

chs amaaes ‘ “TRP” —For quantity production paper nega- 

“TRP”’— The most distinctive emulsion known, tives are dried in drying machine. 
featuring extreme contrast, density 


and fineness of negative. “TRP”—For camera, printing and multiple 


frame — ready for immediate use in 


“TRP” —Eliminates wetplate troubles, plate 
every plant — requiring no special 


“TRP” —Fast — expedient — inexpensive — glass, losses in time and waste of 








simple manipulation. material. equipment. 
“TRP” —Is used exclusively and for every kind of black and white work on a 
commercial scale at the large demonstration plant of the Company. 
Sizes “TRP”-Nonstrip Paper “TRP”’-Stripfilm Paper ““TRP”’-Film 
10x 12... Per Dozen $1.50 Per Gross $16.20 Per Dozen $2.00 Per Gross $ 21.60 Per Dozen $ 3.45 Per Gross $ 36.00 
ib 3 | oe ws <i 1.9. ” = 20.84 x a 2.57 4 wn 27.76 3 ss 4.45 46.32 
i217... . 2.55 95 27.54 . 2 3.39 . id 35.57 « J 5.87 . J 63.35 
14x17... . . 2.98 = of 32.18 af : 3.96 a . 42.77 es ¥ 6.85 a “a 71.52 
16x 20... “i ’ 3.96 4 . 43.10 * <4 5.33 . . 57.57 z # 9.11 . * 95.76 
18K Ze... . ° 4.95 x . 53.48 e: sf 6.60 e . 71.28 F 11.39 4 . 119.80 
20 x 24... 3 a 6.00 . . 64.80 <3 9.60 . . 103 .68 2 “ 13.80 . 148.00 














ROLLS up to 44 inches width. 
“TRP”-DEVELOPER, FOR UNIFORM AND BEST RESULTS, IN PACKAGES, EACH FOR 128 OUNCES, $0.75 


Information Regarding Model Equipment, Etc., Will Be Gladly Furnished 


TYPON REFLEX PAPER CO., Inc., Rochester, N.Y. Piancar257 Lafayette Street, NEWYORK 


TELEPHONE: CANAL 8746-6284 








HE SALESMAN may be smarter 
than his prospect, but he makes a 
mistake when he calls his attention 
to the fact. 


The only ‘‘smart’’ thing about a 
letter should be the paper on which 
it is written. 


You know how some people strike 
you as always being well groomed— 





a 
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well, that is just the way a letter r 

written on K.V. P. Bond strikes the . 

party receiving it. Always the same, : 
always distinctive, always classy. 

C. 

te 

of the ” 

KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 00, t 

KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN el 

ps 














A new way 

















to interest your prospects 


Show them how Warren’s Sales Units shorten 
and simplify the task of planning booklets and folders 


VERY man who buys print- 

ing is anxious to make the 
best possible use of his mailing 
list. Place a set of Warren’s Sales 
Units before a prospect and you 
make him see, in concrete form, 
how to choose a size and shape of 
booklet or folder that will save 
him time, trouble, and money. 


A Warren Sales Unit consists of 
a booklet, a folder, and a four- 
page letter—all cut without waste 
from Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers—together with an enve- 
lope that fits all three and har- 
monizes in tone. This envelope is 
made of Warren Booklet Envelope 
paper and can be obtained out of 
stock from Warren merchants. 


In the envelope your customer 
can mail booklet, folder, and let- 
ter, singly or all together. He can 
send out booklet and letter, folder 
and letter, or booklet and folder. 
That makes a total of seven differ- 
ent mailing combinations that are 
possible with each Sales Unit. 


There are ten Units, each ina 


different size, covering practically 
the entire range of good booklet 
formats in common use today. 
With this great variety of sizes 
and shapes you can satisfy the 
whims of even the fussiest cus- 
tomer—without increasing your 
labor or expense in the slightest. 

Nomatter what booklet or folder 
size your customer picks from 
Warren’s Mailing Units youcan be 
sure it will cut without waste from 
standard size sheets of Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers. 

You can be sure he won’t have to 
wait days or weeks while enve- 
lopes are made to fit and harmo- 
nize with the paper. 


One of the ten Warren Sales Units, consisting of 
booklet, folder, four-page letter, envelope, and re- 
turn post card to include with mailings. Note the 
high-cut stylish envelope, furnished in White, 
India, and Sepia colors, made by U. S. Envelope 
Company from Warren’s Booklet Envelope paper. 


If you want, you will be able to 
run different jobs on the same 
stock and in the same color. You 
can standardize your work, speed 
up production and weed out odd 
paper sizes. All these economies 
help lower your printing costs. 
And lower costs in the long run 
mean better profits. 

For your convenience we have 
made up complete sets of Warren’s 
Mailing Units in portfolio form, suit- 
able for filing or carrying in a brief 
case. You will find this portfolio in- 
valuable in your selling and in your 
shop. Send for a copy today, without 
charge, using the coupon below. S. D. 
Warren Company, 101 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 




















S. D. Warren Company, Dept. 45 
101 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me, free of charge, a complete set of 
Warren’s Standard Sales Units. 
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Complete Line NEW Machinery, 


ee e eo New 
Printing Equipment °3,. "ices 


Folding Boxes 
USED REBUILT — 
, ‘ i ’ Our fifty-one years’ experience at your service 
64 in. Seybold Cutter - - - - - = $ 950 43 x 56 Miehle with extension delivery. 
39 in. Seybold Cutter - - - - - - 600 46x = see with — rhea 
. eae 39x53 Miehle, combination delivery. 
62 in. Miehle, Modern - - - - - - 2700 29x41 Miehle, combination delivery. 


27 in. International Gluer - 
Seybold Round Corner Cutter 


600 26 x34 Miehle, combination delivery. 
175 25x30 Miehle, fly delivery. 


4s 4:4 8 
un 
So 
o 





52 in. Huber 2 Revolution - 55 in. Seybold Automatic Clamp Cutter. 
56 in. Century 2 Revolution - 400 46 x62 Huber 2 Revolutiononly - - $1750 
34 in. Modern Pony Miehle - - 950 36x52 Optimus, 2 Revolution only - 1600 
T ce 56 i 1 Miehl ith 26x38 Cottrell 2 Revolution only - - 1400 
ected ce oe ss rata aaa 25x30 Scott 2 Revolution only - - - 700 
extension delivery - - - - - - 4400 25x35 Century 2 Revolutiononly - 900 
45 in. Sheridan Automatic Clamp - - 500 Also Gordons, Stitchers, Proof Presses, 
35 in. Huber 2 Revolution - - - - 350 Punches and Miscellaneous Machinery. Used or Rebuilt Miehle Presses 
WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY -: + 716 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
mares neemenniemammenibiediaed acacia 


























CLEANS ‘EMBOSSOGRAPHY” 


TRADE MARK 


Cake d Type Wonderful 


ENGRAVED EFFECTS 


HARD, FLEXIBLE & PERMANENT 


Phenoid Instantaneous Type Cleaner dissolves, old, 





dried ink so that the form is easily wiped clean. 
And it stays clean. Phenoid dries almost instantly, 
leaving no trace of grease. When you use Phenoid, 


you need never fear that the ink will come back on Embossed Effects 


the type. 


Phenoid guarantees clean, unmuddied runs, re- ABSOLUTELY Indestructible 


ducing waste of paper for trial sheets. 


Phenoid is a sure time and labor saver when it UR PATENTED PROCESS is the only method of 
comes to washing up fountains and rollers. producing raised printing effects, without the 

Free from acid, alkali, abrasive, or water. use of dies or plates, that do not scratch or crack off, 
CHALMERS CHEMICAL COMPANY Hard as Flint, Flexible as Rubber 


123 CHESTNUT STREET - NEWARK, N. J. 
guaranteed to remain flexible forever; no mincing 


H E N O ] D of words. Send for samples of the work. Complete 
outfits, Gas or Electric Machines, $160.00 up. 
TRADE MARK Don’t buy a toy outfit and expect success 


j, N. STAN TAN E: HH] US Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 
TYPE CLEANER Established 1915 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


TRY—AT OUR RISK—Send for a quart can of Phenoid. When you *113 ‘ 
have used it, pay us if you are satisfied. If not—send back the bill. 251 William Street, New York City 











WHY PIG METAL? 


Save the cost of remelting—Save the life of your metal. Use the 
Monomelt Single Melting System. 


USED BY THE INLAND PRINTER 


The high quality composition in THe INLAND PRinTER is made possible by the use 
of Monomelt slugs. § Hundreds of modern composing rooms use the Monomelt 
System for clean metal—solid slugs—automatic feeding—perfect temperature con- 
trol—increased production. § 2000 Monomelts in use—both electric and gas models. 


Send for information and comments of users 


PRINTERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1104-1117 Transportation Building, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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2 Identical Sheets of Paper 
—with a 5-Cent Difference! 


It happens frequently! 


A mill receives an order for a special size sheet to be used on 
a run of 100,000 catalogues. A mistake is made at the mill in 
copying on the “Instruction Sheet” and the run is doubled, 
with no chance to dispose of it to the original purchaser. 


What can the mill do with the over-run? 


It is shipped to SABIN ROBBINS, to put on the market at 
whatever price it will bring. Usually it is a tremendous sacri- 
fice—5 cents on the pound is a low average. There are many 
printers waiting for such an opportunity as this, because here 
is a perfect sheet that has a thousand uses—and at a saving of 
nearly 50 per cent. 





Getting These? Thousands of printers take advantage of SABIN ROBBINS 


; 7 — Te <i ~ J > bd > > ? 
sintk mokeeus mill jobs—and save thousands of dollars. Are you one of them: 


regular weekly mailings 
of samples of mill jobs 
are the me: f saving 
scabs (honda THE SABIN ROBBINS PAPER COMPANY 


dollars. If you are not 


getting them, just a CINCINNATI 
word will put you on 
our mailing list. Other Divisions: Cleveland Detroit St. Louis Los Angeles 


Did 


BN AVA Sie/B TOS Word woe 
: Ni a Tt iN BB UTORS pert 





Gaps 
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STAT-ERAD 

















Operates from regular electric supply line through transformer which we furnish. 


A customer writes: Previous to installing your 
“Stat-Erad” neutralizer on our 44x64 inch 
Harris Offset Press, we had very serious 
trouble at times in operating the machine, 
owing to the sheets wrinkling, and being 
unable to successfully deliver to the pile 
delivery. The sheets came off in such a man- 


ner that they had to be laid up to gauge by 
hand, sheet by sheet, before the next color 
could be printed. Your neutralizer overcame 
this difficulty, and the machine is working 
absolutely satisfactory in this respect since 


its installation. ; 
(Name on request.) 


The Static 


Eradicator 


Easily Installed on cAny Press 


Will ship on thirty days’ trial. Give press equipment, current and voltage 


J. GW. JOLLY, Incorporated, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Norway Agent: Helfred Jansen, Langlien 15, Ullevaal, Oslo, Norway 
London Agents : Canadian-American Machinery Co., Ltd., 63 Farringdon St., London, England 






































“Your story in picture leaves nothing untold” 





—_ have always been the universal language. A picture with a brief 
description is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquence in type. 


Making pictures—CUTS— for all illustrating 
and advertising purposes—is our business. 







Without enumerating the different kinds of engravings we make, the point we 
wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and capacity for executing 
largeor small orders for anystyle of cuts or plates for printing in one ormorecolors. 














711 South Dearborn Street oS CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 - 5261 - 5262 - 5263 
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The Berry Pneumatic 
Standing Book Press 


Saves Time, Saves Labor, Saves 
Floor Space when Operated with 
the Berry Auxiliary Platforms 


One Berry Press will do the work of ten handpresses. 


This press will accommodate platforms 20’x 271s” 
x48” high. Operated with 60 to 100 pounds’ air 
pressure. The 18” stroke 
allows quite a variation in the 
height of the pile of books. 





Write for illustrated circular 
covering this machine. 





Berry Machine 
Company 














[Oj 





Standards of 
Quality 
since 1875 


V. 





Hoyt Type Metals represent the achievement of an ideal, held before 
the organization since 1875 — an ideal to constantly improve proc- 
esses and products and to keep them just a pace ahead of the field. 





TYPE METAL 


The HOYT Line is complete: 


HOYT Faultless Linotype Metal 

HOYT AX Monotype Metal 

HOYT N. P. Stereotype Metal 

HOYT Standard Electrotype Metal 

HOYT Combination Linotype and Stereotype Metal 


Use our Service Department to solve your type metal problems. Send for Booklets G. 








HOYT METAL COMPANY - Saint Louis 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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PROUTY 


Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 








MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 


[LATEST 


Balance Feature 
Piaten Dwell 
Clutch Drive 








Motor Attachment 


| (UNEXCELLED) 















































Anew roller with regular steel truck—show- Th 


he same roller raised to exact type height 
with Morgan Trucks insures clean printing 
without cutting of rollers. 


ing effect of pressure on type. Brass rule 
liers to ribbons, 


would cut the ro 


Equip Your Presses with the 
New Model 26—Improved— 
Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 


The new Model 26 retains all the advan- 
tages of previous models and, in addition, 
allows of internal expansion of the rub- 
ber tires to give broader bearing surface. 


Easier to adjust—show greater savings 
of rollers and ink. 


TRUCKS RUBBERS 
SB wiz; Ser of Six ..........2 $ 7.75 8 x12, Per Dozen......... $1.75 
10 x15, Set of Six........ 8.00 10 x15, Per Dozen......... 2.00 
2 xI8, SetotSix ........ 9.00 12. xi8, Per Dozen......... 2.40 
1414x22, Set of Eight...... 12.00 141x222, Per Dozen......... 2.40 


Ask your dealer or send direct 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Company 
100 North Larchmont, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Hildman’s 
Saw- Trimmers 


Best Machines e—= 
on the Market 


Have features not pos- 
sessed by any other make 
and will do all the work 
of others. Surpass all 
makes in simplicity and 
lasting accuracy. 


MODEL No. 4 
MODEL No. 3 
STANDARD MODEL 
MODEL No. 2 






Write for Literature 
Prices and Terms 


Saw-Trimmer 





Linotype Supplies 
at attractive prices 


Send for catalog 

SPACEBANDS at 75 cents, $1.00 and old price 

of $1.40. All new and guaran- 

teed. Try them and be convinced. Good old wedge and 50 
cents exchanged for new band. 


The Hildman Saw-Trimmer and 
Linotype Supply Co. 


160 N. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 











“A Speed for Every Need” 


FROM ONION SKIN TO HEAVY BOOK 








Possible only with 


HORTON varus sreep PULLEYS 


The only thoroughly time-tested and wholly satisfactory change-of-speed mechanism 


YOUR PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE SELLS THEM 


Products of the 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 
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WE SPECIALIZE—AND YOU 


SAVE 20%, 
Pittsburgh Black 


TYPE 


Foundry cast of su- 
perior copper hard- 
ened foundry type 
metal and guaran- 
teed to line with 
standard foundry 
cast faces. QPitts- 
burgh Black is 
proving to be one 
of the most popular 
faces ever installed 
in any composing 
room. QStandard 
foundry alignment, 
point body and 
point set. 


CoPpPpER 
HARDENED 


Displays beautiful- 
ly when run in col- 
ors—a feature not 
possessed by most 
popular faces. QBe- 
cause of its sturdy 
construction and 
broad characters, 
it naturally wears 
exceptionally well. 
QTherefore the 
purchase of Pitts- 
burgh Black may be 
considered as a per- 
manent investment. 


Pa 





Hice | 


48 point 3A 


RHhn 


36 point 3A 


BClead 


30 point 4A 


EFGlijka 


24 point 5A 24 point 9a 


KLMNopgqst 


18 point 6A 18 point 13a 


UVXZ&Gwabcm 


14 point 10A 14 point 20a 


NOLPQORStuvwxyi 


12 point 13A 12 point 26a 


48 point 4a 


36 point 4a 


30 point 7a 


ABCDEFGhijkimnops 


10 point 14A 10 point 28a 


TUVWXYZ@abcdefghijk12 
8 point 16A 8 point 32a 


ABCDEFGHIGHnijkmnop12345 
6 point 18A 6 point 36a 


EVERY PIECE GUARANTEED 











rote 


FOUNDRY 
TYPE 


Pittsburgh Black 
will not lose any 
charm by contin- 
ued use. QIt pos- 
sesses an intriguing 
quality. Because of 
its sturdy construc- 
tion and broad 
characters it nat- 
urally wears excep- 
tionally well.q This 
is one of the most 
popular bold faces 
ever cast. Q We rec- 
ommend the pur- 
chase of this very 
practical type face 
in liberal fonts. 
ORDER TODAY 


02 @QQ@ae 


SPACES AND 


QUADS 


Foundry Cast 
Point Body 
Point Set 
—Put up in units of 
21, Ibs. in any point 
size or sets, or § Ib. 
packages of as- 
sorted Spaces and 
Quads. Order a lib- 
eral supply and 
SAVE 20%. 





{ORDER TODAY } 


Pittsburgh Type Founders Co. 


FOUNDRY TYPE 


340-342 Second Ave « Pittsburgh, Penna 
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the old Hansom Cab? Remember how this 
two-wheeled child of the early covered 
wagon used to joggle o'er the city streets? 
Remember how they used to lie in wait for 
hire along the curb to tempt lovers, loiterers 
and visitors from out of town? New York 
adopted them from London late in the nine 


teenth century. And as for London, it is 
doubtful if Sherlock Holmes would ever have “made the grade” if he hadn’t 
been able to say, “Watson, call me a Hansom.” In the South Kensington 
Museum in London there is an authentic example of the now obsolete Hansom— 
a fitting tribute to the greatness of an old friend which served long and served well. 








+ 







Historical values are measured by the existence of reproductions. Electro- 
type values are measured by the accuracy of reproductions. 
of the original in every detail—that’s the A E C method. 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO. 


MEMBER INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS OF AMERICA 


NINTH & SANSOM STS. 


The exactness 















The Brackett Double Head 


Stripping Machine 


A Profitable Machine for Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, Blank 


Book Makers, Library Binders and Catalogue Publishers 


This wonderful machine does perfectly what is 
difficult and laborious by hand. It will strip side- 
stitched school books, end sheets, library and 
tight joint end sheets with the cloth joint visible; 
half-bound and full-bound end sheets, rein- 
forces side-stitched or sewed paper-covered 
catalogues between cover and outer sections; 
reinforces in the center of sections; strips tailor 
sample books; will hinge or guard folded 
maps. It will apply a strip of paper or cloth to 


With the Brackett Stripping Machine you eliminate inconsistencies in bookbinding by 
reinforcing the vital parts, and in doing that you build your business beyond competitors. 


the backs of tablets, quarter-bound check books, 
pocket checks, composition books, drafts, tariffs, 
in fact, it will strip any style of side-stitched books 
which have flat backs or any style of saddle- 
stitched books which have sharp or convexed 
backs. It will put a strip from 1.2 inch to 3 inches 
wide in the center of any size sheet up to 28 
inches, or it will take cardboard and tip a strip 
of cloth or paper on the end. It will reinforce 
loose-leaf index sheets. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CoO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 
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The only press that will 
feed died-out blanks, 
made-up envelopes and 
sheet work equally well 





7,500 impressions per hour 
from curved plates 


On envelopes, bill-heads, office forms and 
the general run of commercial printing, the 
S&S Rotary Press is a time and money 
saver. 


Especially popular for envelope work, and 
used by most of the leading envelope makers. 
Feeds died-out blanks, made-up envelopes 
or sheet work with equal success. 


7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour is the 
average conservative speed for general work. 
Higher speeds are possible, one user averag- 
ing 8,600 impressions over a long period. 


Anystock from tissue 
to light cardboard is 
successfully fed. All 
parts are readily ac- 
cessible, and opera- 
tion and adjustment 
are very simple. 


Write for full details 
of this unusually ef- 
ficient press—no ob- 
ligation. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Avenue near Roosevelt Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
British Office: 23, Goswell Road, London, E. C. 1 




















$35,000,000 


in Trade Composition 


~~ | & 


RADE COMPOSITORS sell 
more than mere machine and 
hand-set composition and make-up— 
they sell service also. Their business 
is based on sound economic principles 
—on the quick delivery of high-grade 
composition and completely made-up 
jobs at low comparative cost. 


In the year 1925, printers, private 
printing plants, publishers and adver- 
tising agencies in the United States 
and Canada purchased approximately 
$35,000,000 worth of service from 
trade composition plants. 


Nearly one thousand trade-service 
composition concerns participated in 
this business. To produce it, they 
operated over three thousand slug- 
casting, type-composing and type- 
casting machines, and employed an 
average of over four thousand men 
on hand composition operations each 
day over the year. 


You will profit by purchasing 
{ 1 iho epee aug aan | 
International 
Trade Composition 
Association 


Headquarters at 600 W. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





TRADE COMPOSITION GIVES YOU A 
PROFIT WITHOUT AN INVESTMENT 
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‘NORTHWESTERN > 


Push-Button Control Motors 





A Long-Wearing Motor 


Here is a motor that is not only the acme of perfec- 
tion when it comes to speed, but is unexcelled for 
wearing qualities, are running today after years of 
service and with a minimum of upkeep. Bear this 
in mind when considering your motor equipment. 
Our illustrated folder and price list describing these motors will 


be a revelation as our prices compare favorably with the older types 
on the market without push-button control. Write for this folder. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


2621 South San Pedro Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
8 N. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 10 So. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











B. B. B. No. 2—Bed 17 x 26 Inches 


Better Proofs 
at Lower Cost 


Send for Descriptive Circular Today 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


166 West Jackson Street, Chicago, IIl. 











A NEW JERSEY STITCHER 


Means Years of Dependable Service 





NEW JERSEY STITCHERS 


Made Over 30 Years Ago Are Still 
Giving Continuous Daily Service. 








The New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine Co. 
Stitcher Building, Camden, New Jersey 


SPEED—SIMPLICITY 

















SERVICE PLUS! 


That is what you get when you buy 


DAMON TYPE 


STANDARD LINE—POINT BODY—POINT SET 


Lies use of the highest grade metals 
especially prepared by our own 
chemists and turned into the finished 
product by expert casters and foundry- 
men, insures this. And remember, every 
piece of DAMON TYPE is fully guaran- 
teed! Send for a copy of our compact 
Catalog and Revised Price List. It will 
tell you how to save money on your next 
type order. 


DAMON TYPE FOUNDERS C0., Inc. 


The only Independent Type Foundry 


44 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Chandler & Price Presses and Paper Cutters 
Diamond Power and Lever Cutters 
Hamilton Steel and Wood Composing Room Equip 
Wire Stitchers, Proof Presses, Folders, Punching and Perforating Machines 
Whatever your need may be, we have it— Large Stocks for Quick Delivery 
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The Monotype Kennerley is an exact 
duplication of types cast by Frederic 
W. Goudy. Machine rights for same 
exclusive to the Monotype. 








Monotype 


Philadelphia 


Send for booklet describing 
The Monotype System 


Set in Monotype (Goudy) Kennerley and Italic, Nos. 268 and 2681, and Rule No. 6M985N 


























hapman 
Electric 


eee reeenreet =< 


a : : pe THIS 
: 2 ——— 
INSTEAD OF LIKE THIS 
ey ~ 


| Fifteen Thousand Machines 
ARE EQUIPPED WITH THE 


More than half are 
PRINTING — 


PRESSES Neutralizer 























A so SoLe AGENTS FOR 











Automatic U : d P a M hi C 
iat, Eases! nited Frinting Machinery Company 
~— ed — 38 Park Row, NEW YORK - 83 Broad Street, BOSTON « Fisher Bldg., CHICAGO 
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“A Glass of Milk and a Sandwich’ | 


Executives, clerks and shop girls alike, find this 
noon lunch appetizing and nutritious. 


Advertising, generously illustrated, turned the 
nation to drinking more milk. Pictures showed 
us how well a glass of iced milk fits into any meal. 
Pictures emphasized the cleanliness of the many 
dairy processes. Illustrated charts proved the 
health-giving properties of milk. 


Pictures, carefully selected and accurately repro- 
duced, will help to sell your customers’ products. 
Let us work with you on your illustrating problems. 


MICHIGAN 


— 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING Son ale 


KALAMAZOO 








Stokes Plateless Embossers 


are used by leading printers in all parts of the 
world. This machine produces beautiful glossy 
or duil relief on plain type printing that defies 
actual die or plate embossing in appearance. 
No dies or plates needed. Our chemical-heat 

process does the work. Catalogue 

and samples of work on request. 


Outfits priced 
from $15 up. 


Stokes Embossing Powder is supplied under a | 


money back guarantee to any part of the U. S. 
or Canada at following prices. Sample with 
instructions on receipt of 10 cents postage. 
Dull or Gloss Embossing Powder... .. $2.25 Ib. 
Gold or Silver Embossing Powder.. 





























...3.00 Ib. | 


| 








More Profit—Better Printing 


By properly drying your ink you can make faster 
time on your press, back up forms without delay and 
carry plenty of ink on cuts. Eliminate static elec- 
tricity and speed up production. Write for details. 











d 


The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater 


(PATENTED) 
Prevents Offset—Eliminates Static 
FOR ALL MAKES OF PRINTING MACHINERY 
310 LAKESIDE, N. W. 


THE J. E. DOYLE CO. crieveranp, on10 


Manufacturing The Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaner 
for removing dust and lint on long runs 

















A Great Time-Saver 


The quickest 


Z possible way to 
lock a small job 
form--no spring. 





Note the time and material saving 
possible in the M. & W. Lock-Up 
System shown in accompanying cut. 
No wood or quoins and no spring. It 
is solid, sensible and workmanlike. 





Used by leading printers the country over. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


Middletown, New York 
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THE HIGHEST STANDARD 


The Mark of Quality Maintained 


This 
Trade-Mark 


Means 
Something 


UR trade-mark is something 

more than a means of dis- 
tinguishing ““WILKE’s” from other 
type metals. It also expresses our 
faith in the products we manufac- 
ture, and on which we are basing 
our hopes for the future. 





““WILKE’S” stamped on a bar of 
type metal is a guarantee of its 
purity, and that it was manufac- 
tured in a modern plant under the 
safeguard of scientific supervision. 


The name “WILKES” denotes our 
belief that our type metals will 
bear the test of actual use, and 
that by their performance we will 
merit the continued patronage of 
those who buy type metals with the 
idea of getting the most in quality 


and service for their money. 


“WILKE’S” TYPE METALS 
Invariably the Best 


Metals Refining Company 


Hammond, Indiana 





Room 1603, PRINTING CrAFTS BUILDING, 461 EIGHTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 




















Warehouses in cAll Principal Cities 












































Gummed Paper 


—it lies flat! 


OME printers shy at gummed label work, 
just because they think gummed paper is 
hard to handle. Dennison’s Gummed Papers 
lie as nearly flat asgummed paper can be made. 
They are easy to handle, either in hand feed or 
automatic presses, large or small. They are 
easily made into pads. You will find complete 
satisfaction in using them, and your customers 
will come back with repeat orders. 


Send for the Gummed Paper Sample Book and 
the new working hand-book, The Printer’s Serv- 
ice Book of Gummed Labels. With these two, 
and your own type and presses, you are fully 
equipped to handle this profitable job work. 


The two books are free to printers. 


Send for them now 


The 6 Points of 
Dennison Superiority 


1 Unexcelled Gummings 
Non-Blocking Fish 
Dextrine Special 

2 Paper iies flat 

3 Perfect printing and writing 
surface 

4 Wide range of colors 

5 Uniform quality 

6 Waterproof packaging 








Dennison’s, Dept. E-49 


Framingham, Mass. 


Send me the Printer’s Service Book and the 
Gummed Paper Sample Book. 


Name 
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FOR AN ACCURATE COUNT 


RRODUCTIMETERS give you 
the “count” quickly, accurately 
and dependably. Extra rugged con- 
struction and reliable mechanism; 
large, easy-to-read black figures on 


; MC )DE SDI white background. Quick reset; 

froma arse single turn clears figures to zero. 
7 Easy to install. 

, Se Your plant equipped with Pro- 


ductimeters is assured of an infal- 
lible count on every job. 


peg 5| 6). Qaeda 





Model 5 D 1, one of 57 standard models 
Write for the Productimeter DURANT MFG. CO. 
Catalogue 653 Buffum St., Mil kee, Wis. 











a =UGOLAC 


f RAISING MACHINE 
AND COMPOUNDS 


The 
Ugolac Machine Complete Equipment for Producing Embossed 
39 in. high; 89 in. long and Engraved Effects 


Made in three sizes, No. 1 2 ss ‘ 
takes sheet 16 in. wide, Simply feed freshly printed sheets dusted with the 


ate. 3, 20 %:., Bo. S, 25mm. compound into the machine. Any one can oper- 

GAS ate it and obtain beautiful embossed or engraved 

-- $165.00 | effects, gloss or dull finish, silver or gold. Com- 

pound: (Dull or Gloss) $2.50 lb.; (Silver or Gold) 

$4.50 Ib., C.O.D.; charges collect. A sure profit 
maker. Write for circular. Dealers wanted. 


HUGO LACHENBRUCH 
18 Cliff St., New York, Cable Address, Ugolac 


i 
a ar 
is 




















@D0 “PORE Automatic 


Embosser 









Produces in one operation die and copper plate effects direct from type. 
Capacity 1500 per hour direct from presses. The DO-MORE is con- 
sidered essential equipment by the most progressive printing houses. 


Write for complete details and name of our nearest dealer 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES CO., INC. 


543 Howard Street, San Francisco, California 











Print Shop Steel Equipment 


Operators’ Chairs and Stools 
Electro Cabinets - Tables 
Assembling Trucks 
Galley Racks and Galleys 


— Write us your needs 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 
Factory and Office Steel Equipment 
PLAINWELL, MICH. 

Branch Offices 
No. 35-B 


; 9S. Clinton St. 333 State St. 98 Park Place 
adjustable Linotype icago Detroit N.Y. City 





perators’ Stoo 





) Oe Oa. a ® ¢ 
) OD Oey ee Op 


Stackers — Tiering Machines 
—Portable or Stationary 


Economy Engineering Co. 
2699 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
342 Madison Ave., New York 


ROKO COMPOUND 


The Practical Ink Adaptor 


“—s ‘~s 
For all grades and colors of printing and lithographing inks. 


Absolutely eliminates difficulties due to varying temperatures, hu- 
midity, stock, speed, static, etc. Will not mottle nor reduce body of 


ink. 
ay" THE ROKO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Phone Main 5182 1536 Market Street, Denver, Colorado 





It is good business to keep RoKo always on hand and conservative foresight 
to use it on every jo! 








The Wing Aluminum Mailer 


Will Increase the Efficiency of your Mailing Room 


Light weight and ease in han- 
dling enables operators to 
make greatest speed. 

Mailer weighs only 2 Ibs. yet 
will stand up and prove relia- 
ble at all times. 

Why not make that change 
now? The Wing Aluminum 
Mailer will pay for itself in a 
short while. 


Send for prices and further details 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 















Why Use Dinse- Page ‘ 
ELECTROTYPES e 


BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 
had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) 
BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 

electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. 
For SUPERIOR Electrotypes see or write to 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel. Harrison 7185 
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CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 
636 Greenwich Street, New York City 


. Gentlemen: 
KY 4 1s Ooupon Please send me, without any obligation, a copy 
of your booklet, “Speeding Up the Presses.” 
oe] N 

CIT sie ee pe OE OTE NOREEN EN URE ORR PIE 
gainst Offset | 

ance dries printed paper so quickly as 

P Pap q y Eliminates offset whether caused by static 


(Oy ae pe eS | 7 | ae er 
JL 

. ner from the press as to enable or full color. Costs little. Pays for itself in 
running full color at full speed, backing from three to six months on the regular 
up in half the usual time, and the elimi- run of work and in one to two months’ 
nation of slip-sheeting. Time, worry time where halftone and color work are 

: nee . specialized in. Employ it without cost at 
and labor saving result. This interesting dinedl waessdateina, 11 hatialbndeany-ee: 1d 
book tells how the CRAIG DEVICE you decide you don’t want it, we'll take 
accomplishes them. By all means read it. it back without a question. 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


636 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK CITY 











It will bring you ‘Speeding up the 
Presses” —a book telling clearly and 
completely all about the CRAIG DE- 
VICE. About how this efficient appli- 


THE CRAIG DEVICE is a gas equipment 
electro-magnetically controlled, auto- 
matically ignited and extinguished with 
the starting and stopping of the press. 












Cut Your Padding 
Costs! 


O extremely tough and flexible is R. R. B. Padding 
Glue that you can pad several forms in one strip and 
cut them apart afterwards. This effects a great saving 
in labor. The toughness and flexibility of the glue pre- 








“— R B 9 vent the pads from breaking under the cutting knife. 


: Another advantage of this glue is that it has a free flow, 
Padding Glue enabling the most inexperienced pad-maker to produce 
is pads with a smooth, neat finish. 
Tough 
Flexible 
Dependable 
Economical Robert R. Burrage, 15 Vandewater St., New York 


R. R. B. is the most dependable padding 
glue for year-round use 


R.R.B. PADDING GLUE 
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KRAUSE ®@,p, 


UNIVERSAL MACHINE 
Qa Litt hindey im ha 


WILL DO ROUND CORNERING-PUNCHING- 


EYE-LETTING- THUMB- HOLES- INDEX 


CARD CUTS-ANGLE CUTS ETC. 
A GOOD AND SMALL INVESTMENT 
FOR EVERY PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER. 


LARGE STOCK-PROMPT DELIVERY. _# 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING ©. me 


14-116 E.13°° ST. NEW YORK CITY. 


a mT eal emer. 
>> 


INTRODUCING THE 


SMALL REINHARDT” 


Rules, Cuts 
Perforates 
Creases 


All in one operation 


With this machine 
ruling isnmo more an 
art—it can be done 
by anyone. Anindis- 
pensable machine 
for every printer or 
bookbinder. 
Large stock of 

machines and parts. 


HOFFMANN UTYPE 8 & ENGRAVING CO. 


114 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





























No Spring in This Form 
and It Can’t Jar Loose! 


“* Stephens '’ and ‘‘ Morton’’ on 
** Miehle Vertical’’ 





Sold by reliable dealers 
in America and foreign countries 


HOLD AGAINST IRON 
They conquer where others fail 





Stephens’ New Model Expansion Locks, Morton | 
Lock-ups and Wickersham Quoins cut the cost in 
locking of forms. Are quick, powerful and safe. 


Stephens’ New Model Expansion Locks in 5 Sizes: | 
No. 1—3!9" to 419” No. 2— 414” to 619” No. 3—6!3” to 10!»” 
No. 4— 10!” to 1813” No. 5— 18!” to 32! 2” 


Morton Lock-up in 43 Stock Sizes, 3 to 26 Inch 


Wickersham Quoins in 3 Sizes: 
No. 0— 12” wide No. 1— 54” wide No. 2—34” wide 


Send for illustrated circular and price list 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Co. 
Originators and Manufacturers | 











174 Fort Hill Square Boston, Massachusetts 











THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
BREHMER’S 


Thread Book Sewer 


The Printer’s and Bookbinder’s Best Buy 








§ No alteration of needle 
bodies is required for the 
different sizes of books. 


§ The needles are straight 
and strong and therefore 
cheap. 


§ Output up to 70 sections 
per minute. 


§ Strong construction, sim- 
plicity of adjustment and 
minimum upkeep. 





Brehmer Thread Sewers Brehmer Folders 
Brehmer Wire Stitchers Brehmer End-Sheet Pasters 


GEBRUDER BREHMER 


Leipzig-Plagwitz 


Agents: HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., New York 
112-114 East 13th Street 




















“The most useful book ever offered 
the profession” 


Selling Creative 
Printing 


By “MAC” (Geo. O. McCarthy) 
Author of ‘‘Keeping the Wheels Going,”’ Etc. 


Twelve big 9x12 chapters profusely illustrated with 
modern typographic designs (not plates), 
most of them printed in two colors: 


Chapter Headings 
Advertising Campaigns Printers Advertising Ideas 
Broadsides and Mailing Cards Catalogs and Booklets 
Programs, Folders, Menus Advertising Blotters 
Business Stationery Society Stationery 
Novelty Advertising Business Cards 
Announcements Greeting Cards 


and a big special exhibit of specimens in colors in back of the book 


Over 100 pages of practical money-making ideas 
““ Written so the devil can understand it”’ 
A boon to printing salesmen, a “style show’’ for the business office 


Based on facts, not theory. Edition limited. Order now 





Price $5.20 Postpaid -« Foreign $5.50 





Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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Make money on numbering jobs 


ON’T “JOB THEM OUT,” when you can all printers. Send only five cents to cover mailing costs. 
handle them many times in the same impres- 


sion as the job itself. ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINES 


—— ‘ Specially priced 

“Printing Profits from Numbering Jobs” Model 27, 5 wheels, now $12.00 less 10% 
ee on pete sco a - Model 28, 6 wheels, now $14.00 less 10% 

is new 64-page book by Robt. F. Salade, answers 5 Side. Saat Stat bes Be Seaton h 
all questions on the subject of numbering. FREE to like yen "am i aiteictitednieeaneiianiains 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY, 694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 





Direct Drive —correct mechanically. No inter- 
mediate parts, insuring positive action, consistent 


ea a 5 Large mainspring—greater flexibility and a 
; : | pom 
service, longer life. , : i ervice. 
Maa 
= 

















Non-breaking wire spring, “straddling” 
the unit retaining pawl. A double spring 
—(patented)— insures long, consistent 
service. 





Welded steel plung- 
er guide pins assure 
rigidity. 








Atigt tt 

















, rop cipher be F j : 
ce cy ee a a Se gm 4 Steel staple plunger release. 
wi ¢ é : 
lw ep e high ‘ Plunger may be removed 
reese tek . for cleaning in an instant. 


























Removable steel : 
side plates, snap o Strong, bronze bearing-metal case. Con- 
and on—no bother- structed to eliminate buckling in use. Ideal 
some screws. bearings for steel plunger guide pins. 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINES 
“7 
































Use Platen Presses! 


Thomson Presses can be used to advantage on almost 
any everyday job that can be put ina 14x22 chase. Why 
tie up an expensive big press with a run which can be 
handled just as well on the Laureate or Colt’s Armory? 


Write for literature — or wire collect if you prefer to 
see our local sales representative 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS CO., INC. 


Long Island City, New York Fisher Building, Chicago 
Also Sold by All Branches of the American Type Founders Company and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


—{\|_THOMSON 


; Gis. Armory 2 Laureate 


_ PROFITABLE PRINTING PRESSES _ 




















Crank-Action and Eccentric-Action Cutters and Creasers + Light and Heavy Embossers 
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PRESSES f r Lithographers, Printers, 


Tipe Folding Box Manufacturers 
WE HAVE THE Press and Newspaper Publishers. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 





There Are Few Things 


That Count Like 


THE REDINGTON 


Counters for all kinds of Press Room Equipment 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 
109 South Sangamon Street Chicago, Ill. 








DUNHAM-WATSON CO.—4 


Successors to 


Fee erick Dunham 
Printin: ng Ink. 


pe la RNISHES 
OFFS oer BRS 
LITHO! INKS 


638 SOUTH — ae" 








Folders - Feeders - Stitcher Feeders 
Roll Feed Presses - Round Hole Cutters 
GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Inc. 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bourse Building 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
461 Eighth Avenue Rand McNally Bldg. 














Chicago,D, 





There is only one ENGRAVING 
That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 


MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belleville, Illinois 


Everything for the Engraving Department 








BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY. 


» PRES. 
: ADVERTISING “ART STUDIOS 
js) PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
FS S-NORTH FRANKLIN ST COR. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 


Molloy Made Covers Are Planned 
to Satisfy Your Customers 
THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 








Manufactured by 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 








2859 North Western Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 








QUALITY 


HAND-MADE METAL 


& RULES 2 


NTRODUCING our exclusive 
Art Series Designs. Special Rule 


Faces made to order. 


Free for the asking. We shall be glad to send 
you a sample sheet showing our 280 Hand-made 
Rules. Rule used on this ad. is our No. 697. 


Printers Supply Service 
Harrison 0883-0897 
719 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
Margach Metal Feeders 


HOFF 


Slitter, Perforator and Scorer 


Used by: Attachments 


ADAMS PRINTING AND 
STATIONERY CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Leslie D. Hoff Mfg. Co., Hillside, N. J. 





American Type Founders Co. 
Or Any Authorized 
DEALER IN “PRINTERS” SUPPLIES 


UTILITY 
SAFETY 
227 GAS-- 
HEATERS 


ARE BEST—8 STYLES 
Utility Heater Co. 


239 Centre Street, NEW YORK 





Overlay Knives 


Tested for 


Quality of Temper 
H’= keen edge and of much flexibil- 
ity, enabling the operator to divide 
a thin sheet of paper very delicately. The 
blade runs the entire length of handle and 
is of uniform temperthroughout. Asknife 
wears covering can be cut away as required. 


Price 60c Postpaid 
The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 














METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, 
Stereotype. Special Mixtures. 








QUALITY FIRST,LAST 
AND ALL THE TIME. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St., Chicago 
World Building, New York 

















E cater to 
the Print- 


Pencil 
and Pen Wo"sir 
Carbons porn 


Date Line for 
ANY CARBON COPY 
WORK 


Also All Supplies for Printing Form Letters 





MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
Park Ridge, New Jersey 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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Cheshire & Greenfield 


Manufacturing Company 
e4dNNOUNCES removal of its Business Offices from Chicago to 
182-184 Huron Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“| Now combined with its Factory Je 


HE gratifying growth of its business and the 

increasing number of labor-saving tools it 
manufactures have made necessary closer super- 
vision of the factory by its officers, and closer 
coordination of manufacturing and the service 
to users. Patrons will find the service even better 
than heretofore. So, in the future, kindly ad- 
dress all communications to the above address. 


Designer and Maker: 


C. & G. TRIMMITER 

C. & G. STEREOTYPE SAW 
C. & G. HAND MITERER 
C. & G. LEAD CUTTER 

C. & G. TYPE FINISHER 
C. & G. SLUG ROUTER 


—others coming 





y VANS 
SONS 


OOD reproduction enables the multitude 

to enjoy an original in all its pristine 
beauty (Movies—Phonographs—Radio—Print- 
ing Plates, etc.). But the effectiveness of the 
original depends upon faithfulness of repro- 
duction. The reproduction must not change, 
alter, impair, nor deflect from the original. 


Prsst! And 

there are 

the goods—as 

easy as turning on 
an exhaustless tap! 





Picture, if you please, a Jahn & Ollier manifest a devotion to exact- 


factory regularly making not 

only every standard specifica- 

tion envelope but practically 

every unusual style, size, weight, color 

or novelty effect that is ordinarily termed 

as “Special” in most factories—then having these ready 
for shipment inside of 24 hours! Picture it. 


Twenty millions—over 600 kinds — actually 
in stock. On tap at your elbow, if you only 
get Price List No. 28. Free! 


South Water 
from Clinton 
fo Ferry Sts. 
Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 





ness in the manufacture of engravings, and a de- 
sire to furnish accurate reproductions. Highly 
skilled employes who have been with us many 
years, and every conceivable mechanical means 
to obtain precision and accuracy, assure you of 
reliable printing plates and trustworthy repro- 
duction when you use Jahn & Ollier services. 


Talk over your next illustrating problem with 
us; anytime, anywhere—no obligation. 


JAHN & OLLIER ENGRAVING CO. 


Illustrations -Ideas-Photographs 
Printing Plates for black or colors 
GTelephone MONROE 7080 
817 W. Washington Blvd. © HICAGO 


aaniae ae | 
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WEBB PUBLISHING CO. 
“Praises 


4 
Electric Glue Pots 
eezaeee <, ““We have now been using your 
3 ‘) STA-WARM equipment for about 
a pS a year and are so pleased with it 
Wt ——O that we want to tell you about it. 

**We use several units to replace 
our old water equipment and it 
certainly is a big improvement. We 
get much better and a more uni- 
form product than with the old 
equipment, for the glue sticks 
betterand brushes out more evenly. 
It also saves glue, for it is impossible 
to burn and there is no more slop- 
ping over and waste. 

“It is a labor saver, for the equipment can be carried around 
to any part of the plant and connected up to any light socket. 
The workmen like it, for it never over-cooks the glue and 
makes it possible for them to turn out much better work. 

“The interchangeable feature is also a mighty handy thing, 
for several kinds of glues and colors can be worked with at 
one time by simply switching inside pots. It is much cleaner 
to work with than the ordinary glue pot and operates more 
satisfactorily in every way, and at lower cost.’ 


WEBB PUBLISHING CO., Commercial Printers 
Publishers of Tae FARMER—THE FARMER’s WIFE 
Agricultural Books 


Formerly Rohne Electric Co. 


STA-WAPR ici LIBPITIN 


12428 Pee PL Nal 




































Blow Out 
the Dust 
with a Ball 
Bearing 


Cadillac 


Portable 
Electric 


Blower 


It is a universally accepted fact that dust is responsible 
for a large portion of typesetting machinery troubles— 
particularly when use is made of gravity to operate 
the delicate mechanism. 


Equipped with NORMA Precision 
Ball Bearings. Requires No Oiling. 


All of these troubles and many more may be avoided 
by the use of the CADILLAC Blower. Has hundreds 
of uses in composing and press rooms. 

Get acquainted with this modern time-saver. Write for 
descriptive folder and testimonials from leading users. 


CLEMENTS MEG. CO. Gircaco, 1 
Manufactured in Canada by 
Clements Mfg. Co., 78 Duchess Street, Toronto 











K&G Automatic 


Embossed Label Presses 


Prints in one 
or two colors, 
embosses and 
die cuts labels 
or seals 
automatically in 
one operation 


Cot 


é 


3000 to 3600 
impressions 
per hour 


z 


Produces 
embossed, die 
cut labels at 
the same or 
lower cost of 
flat labels 





I 
Abe 
¥ << 


! 


Columbia Overseas Corporation 
Printing Machinery of Merit 
100 Gold Street NEW YORK 














A Sturdy Staple Binder 


ACME No. 6% 


Binds from ¥% inch to 42 inch 


thickness of all kinds of paper 








Equipped for flat and saddle- 
back work. 


Six different lengths of staple 
in three thicknesses of wire. 


Downward pedal stroke. 


Only adjustment necessary is for 
different thicknesses of work. 


Ten inch reach for insertion 
of work. 

Staples to a core—Fine, 313; 
medium, 200; heavy, 125. 


Catalogue on request 


Acme Staple Co. 
Established 1894 
1643-47 Haddon Avenue 
Camden, N. J. 
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AM 


‘ 
eertri ii 


A strong 
endorsement 


The banks and trust companies 
of New York, Chicago, Philadel- 


The Monitor System. B= phia and Boston clear more than 
. : 70 per cent of the total bank clear- 
Automatic Control of Multi-Color Press 


ings—mostly checks—in the 
‘to illustration shows a Sterling Multi-Color Press Equipped 





United States. Surely these great 


He 





with Monitor Pre-set Speed Automatic Control, used for ee i ” c i 
printing the covers of the house organ of the Prudential Insurance tion to choose the best form of chec Ss 
Company of America. protection. S | 
The Monitor Controller Company is equipped to design and It is significant, therefore, that S 
build Controllers for any type of service, either direct-current or the majority of them use checks on aR 
alternating-current and for all types and sizes of presses from the . ! Ra 
largest multi-color rotary press to the smallest job press. National Safety Paper ° Ss 
Write for Bulletin 103 on Monitor Automatic George La Monte & Son RA 
Printing-Press Controllers PAG Founded 1871 SS 
M it C t ll Cc Se 61 Broadway, New York aA 
onl or on ro er om an x National Safety Paper is also made in Canada by 3 
p ei ORE : S George La Monte & Son, Ltd., Toronto Sai 


500 East Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


Birmingham Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Detroit New Orleans NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


4020-2 




























DIXIE BLACK 
“Black as the Ace of Spades”’ 


A TRUMP FOR INK MAKERS 


ITH manufacturers ot news and book 

printing inks, Dixie Black is a favorite 
because of its all-around quality, dependa- 
bility and ease of working in any compound. 
§ A lustrous, even tone characterizes every 
Dixie mixture. J High-speed presses and é 
Dixie-made Inks work well together. 


Samples for All Ink Makers 








Sole Selling Agents 


Binney ¢ Smith@ 
41 E.42"4 Street-New York City 
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i PRECISION PHOTO COMPOSER 


For high speed production on repeat or combination forms 


Sensitized plate moves in two directions, maximum plate size, 51 x 67”. 
Largest register area 44 x 64’’ measurement from negative center. 

Small unit can be exposed in any corner of the largest press plate. 
Precision register to greater accuracy than is possible in any other device. 
Ford-Johannson Blocks—World’s Standard of Precision Measurement. 
Face to face, line to line, image to image registration. 

Predetermined register to predetermined locations and positions. 


Rotary head for holding negatives from 6 x 8’ to 28 x 32” in any position, head up, 
left, right, or down, or to any angle, by quick and accurate adjustments. 


Standardized portable negative holders. 
\ Standardized portable metal plate holders. 











“a 


Automatic Exposure Controller. 

Greatest all-around operation conveniences, with large size machines. 

The vertical position proved best by practical experience. 

Requires less floor space than any full size Photo Composer on the market. 
10 feet by 18 feet by 10 feet ceiling. 

Write for prices and information book. 


HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN PATENTS COMPANY 
344 VULCAN STREET BUFFALO, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


> 














R< DIRECT ({B) Process we <= A. 
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DIRECT +B) PROCESS <€& 














UTILITY PHOTO COMPOSER 


For full range of work sizes, including cutouts and posters 


Negative moves in two directions. 

Largest register area 44 x 64’’ measurement from negative center. 
Small unit can be exposed in any corner of the largest press plate. 
Finest commercial register, machined parts gauged with Ford-Johannson Blocks. 
Face to face, line to line, image to image registration. 
Predetermined register to predetermined locations and positions. 
Standardized portable negative holders from 6 x 8” to 42 x 58”. 
Special size holders for Cutouts and Posters utilizing paper negatives. 
Standard portable metal plate holders. 

Automatic Exposure Controller. 

Convenient accessibility for every operation. 

Require less floor space than any other full size Photo Composer. 
10 feet by 18 feet by 10 feet ceiling. 

Write for prices and information book. 


HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN PATENTS COMPANY 
344 VULCAN STREET BUFFALO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 























————— DIRECT +B) PROCESS > 
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Rotary Gathering Table 


Variable speed —2 to6 
revolutions per minute. 


SAVES TIME 
SAVES MONEY 


Bindery girls will accom- 
plish nearly twice asmuch 
work with less fatigue. 





Write for our Special Offer. 
Good for the next sixty days. 


The Efficiency Bindery Table Company 


General Office : 12130 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago 

















Grove’s Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for Platen Presses 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, 
making slipping impossible— 
is quickly attached and no cut- 
ting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.co per dozen. 








Lowest Price — Strongest — Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 





Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


Jacob R. Grove Co. 


Investment Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Printers Own Advertising 


P “Galley Gleanings,” a folder-type house-organ (six pages 
4x9)4to be printed in two colors on good paper stock). This 
is a new service, planned for the medium sized and larger 
printers. My service charge, which consists of copy and 
electros, is only $12 per month. Your complete cost, based 
on a mailing list of 1,000 names, about $60 per month. 


Service copyrighted and limited to one printer in a city 


Glad to send samples 


ROGER WOOD, 511-517 Ferry Street 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 

















The Elimination of 


Noise and Vibration 
Is the Work of Experts 





Ask for our bulletin on engineering information 


THE KORFUND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
235 East 42nd Street, New York 














THE TWO BEST KNOWN WORDS IN OUR LANGUAGE 


UNITED AMERICAN 


a fitting name for America’s finest 


TYPE METAL 


fittingly identified the world over by 





the American Indian and alloyed by the Stanley Process 
in America’s finest type metal plant, by 


UNITED AMERICAN METALS CORP’N 


Foot of Clay Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CHICAGO PLANT: 451 NORTH OAKLEY BOULEVARD 











‘cM 




























Wiggins Cards Keep Presses Busy 


can cut overhead cos! 
printing and sellin, 
‘ds in Wearweil 


ond Wearwell Cases there i is pod waste 
cards detac oth, 
straig ht edge and never rub ‘and get 
soiled. As leaders they bring orders 
tor ou other kinds of printing t 
y for samples and prices. 


sts to a minimum 
Wiens so Scored 
ver Binder Case: 

Printers allover the :ountry are akdaw 50 
per cent profits putting up business cards in 
this new attractive way dey can do wee — 


= years 
old cards firm| 
clean. Because Wearwell Cases do this more 


efficiently and economically than any other 


rm of case they wi tant rt: Peerless CARD 
cd. With Wiggins Cards BoOdt Form 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
*Phone Mohawk 0875 1157 Fullerton Ave., 705 Peoples Gas Bldg., CHICAGO 
Wiggins Patent Scored Cards —Wearwell Lever Binder Cases 


wherever presented. 







STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


OF THE INLAND eee 5m monthly, at Chicago, Illinois, for 
pril 1, 1926. 


State of Illinois 0... 
County of Cook § 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Harry Hillman, who, having been duly sworn cones to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation) , 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business manager are: 


Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Wilmette, Ill. 
Wilmette, Ill. 


Publisher — The Inland Printer Co...................... 632 Sherman St., 
Editor — Martin Heir 
Managing Editor — Harry Hillman. 
Business Manager — Harry Hillman 











2. That the owners are: Estate of Henry O. Shepard, deceased, for the 
benefit of Mrs. Jennie O. Shepard, 135 S. Central Park Blvd., Chicago, and 
Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, 135 S. Central Park Blvd., Chicago. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also, 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing atffiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him 

"HARRY HILLMAN, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of March, 1926. 
JAMES J. KERWIN, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires May 1, 1928.) 
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6 wheels 


$14.00 


12007 Per Year 


For Printers Investing $24 in Two 5-Wheel Typographic 


American Numbering Machines 


At an average numbering charge of 50c per thousand numbers: 


of A few fair size jobs totaling 50,000 numbers earn $25.00—12 months $300.00 — 


Per 12007 Year 


A profit that no printer, large or small, can afford to overlook. 


DO YOUR OWN NUMBERING WITH AMERICAN MACHINES 


In stock and for sale by all branches of American Type Founders Co. and printing machine dealers. 


Model 31 AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


SHEPHERD AND ATLANTIC AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branches : 125 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Specify AMERICAN when ordering 


Blackfriars House, New Bridge St., London, Eng. 
























Maintenance 
General Contracting 
installations 
Completely equipped shop for 
Armature Winding, General 
Electrical Repairs and Experi- 

mental Work. 

Complete stock of new and 
slightly used Motors, Arma- 
tures, Field Coils and Repair 
Parts of all kinds for quick 
service in an emergency. 









KRUG ELECTRIC CO. 
UC JYO™N —  poronsweruythemuclitnen 


OTORS—we buy them, sell them 
and stock them for immediate 
deliveries, new or slightly used. No 
stock is more complete (motors, 
armatures, field coils and parts) and 
no electrical service is more prompt, 
more intelligent or more satisfactory 
because — Krug specializes in serving 
the Printer and allied craftsmen. 


Phone, write or wire 
35 Murray St., New York 


WALker 1555-6 
Night Phones: Tremont 4167 — Bergen 2868 



















































Here’s a Complete 
Advertising Service 
Department for Your 
Plant at Small Cost 


A you losing printing orders because you 
are not supplying the complete service 
that attracts advertising printing? 


TriAd Direct Advertising Service 
Made-to- Measure Advertising 
600 West Jackson Boulevard - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Much desirable business is going to the printer 
who is offering complete advertising service. 


You can supply this service at small cost—we 
act as your advertising service department, 
wherever you are located. 


We supply creative selling ideas for you and 
your customers, together with copy, layouts 
and art work. Our work is authoritative, 
sound and effective. 


Write today for particulars, giving us an idea 
of your equipment, your annual sales volume 
and local competitive situation. 
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Loose Leaf and Card Filing Indexes 


N<XECCAWDOVOZ FE-Xe-IOMMOODS 


ee 


€ "y 
A (areful Plowing 


Please Mention TuE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


We are manufacturers of any 
style index tab, either attached 
or notattached to sheets. Stock 
sizes alwayson hand forimmed- 
iate delivery. Let us handleyour 
complex indexing problems. 
Gold Stamping Gummed Cloth for 
Reinforcing — Index Shields — Blank 
BookSpecialties — Index Tabs — Loose 


Leaf Indexes Card Filing Indexes— 
Labels and Numbers for Law Work 


Good illustrations 
and plates like good 


seeds bring results 


BLOMGREN BROS. & CO. 


512 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO 
Makers of Printing Plates 
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ROKEN BRIDGES bring the fastest train 

to a standstill, and a soft or melted roller 
does the same thing to a high-speed press. 
Delays are very expensive and the surest way 
to avoid them on your presses during the warm, 
humid weather we will have from now on is to 
equip your presses with Duplex Rollers. They 
will not melt from heat or friction, and in- 
sure continuous production in your pressroom. 











Manufactured only at the addresses below 


| Bingham Brothers Co. 


(Founded 1849) ROLLER MAKERS 















521 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 
131 Colvin Street, Baltimore 


406 Pearl Street, New York 
980 Hudson Avenue, Rochester 













Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE COMPANY 
East 12th Street and Power Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 








THE TYPOGRAPHY 
ef ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books on the subject, and I 
shall include it in my list of approved books on 
Advertising. It is well written and artistically Zotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland Printer on the work.” 


PROFESSOR WALTER DILL SCOTT. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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| cA Concise Manual of 
| Platen Presswork 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials 
of the theory and practice of Platen Presswork. 
| Thirty-two pages of information for everyday use. 


Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribution; Feeding; 
General Remarks; Impression; Ink; Overlay; Rollers; Setting 
the Feed Gages; Special Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. 


Send a quarter today for a copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good 
from the pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 





























TELEPHONE LAKE VIEW 4127 


ERNST HERTZBERG & SONS 
THE MONASTERY HILL BINDERY 


BOOKBINDERS 
175) BELMONT AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
Jan. 9th, 1926. 


Mr. John J. Pleger, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, I11l. 

My dear Mr. Pleger:- 

I have read your book on Bookbinding and 
realize fully the task that you have successfully 
undertaken in writing that book. You do under- 
stand the subjeot, as you omit nothing that I have 
ever taken up, and many things are revealed to me 
in a very lucid manner, that I did not know. I am 
glad I own your book, and wish to thank you that 


you ever wrote it. 
Sincerely yours, 


Monastery Hill Bindery. 








Ean Mevtlen, 











ECE /CMB 1751-57 Belmont Ave. 
_ meas mS mena 


BOOKBINDING 


By JOHN J. PLEGER 


A commendation from the concern of Ernst Hertzberg & 
Sons is the finest kind of recommendation for this bbok— 
see letter at left. J Ernst Hertzberg & Sons are without a 
doubt one of the finest bookbinders in the United States. 
Their fine hand-tooled bindings are not surpassed by the 
best European binders. 
Size of book 6x 834 inches; 425 pages. Attractively bound 
in cloth. Gold stamped. 


Price $6.00 Postpaid | 


PAPER RULING 


By JOHN J. PLEGER 


It has been the aim of the author in compiling these pages 
to treat the subject in a concise and comprehensive manner, 
defining consistently terms and processes in a way which 
may be grasped by novices and serve as an aid to paper i 
rulers, bookbinders and printers who are more or less in 
charge of office work. 

Size 6x 834 inches; 138 pages with numerous ruled inserts. 


Bound like ‘* Bookbinding.”’ 


Price $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER CoO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Saw Your Slugs at 
the Typesetting Machine 


Superintendent, 


TRADE MARK 








bie — It Makes Ink Print 


Write for literature and capacity chart 


HarloR.Grant&Co., 2222Misen’: Smooth and Clean 


UR TICCO Non -Offset 
EMBOSSING IS EASY. IF YOU USE Coammetiibemsieaceh 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 


instant success and pressmen tell 
it i erfect neu- 
Simple, Economical, , 
$1.25 a Dozen, Postpaid 


tral non-offset compound on the 
: ticking to- 
en, Sana market. It prevents s 
INTER, 632 Sherman | 
j<izlii gether of printed sheets and does 
away with offsetting and picking. 
















































Correct Keyboard By Ticco Non-Offset Compound makes ink 


print smooth and — Try it! 
' ' John S. Thompson ad eeomee 
Fingering 









A system of fingering the Linotype 


CO. Inc, 
keyboard for the acquirement of PRICE TRIANGLE INK anp COLOR. 


THO 
i UFACTURERS of FINE LI 
speed in operating. Also contains 60c M aN FACTURERS of FINE LITHG 
a few suggestions to the beginner 

as to the handling of the machine. 























Main Offi Service Office: 
Front Se 13 So. 3rd Street 
- ront Stree ee 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 26-30 nee So. 3d St 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, Iil. 
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JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


“The Cover House” 


219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


We Carry in Stock: 


132 Items of Colored Book Paper 
1522 Items of Cover Paper 
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To Ye hom Can Printers Sell 


Direct-Mail Campatens? 


Following is an incomplete list of plans I have made for submission to 
customers and prospects of printer clients, with the number of mailings 
scheduled in each. Each plan was based on analysis of the conditions of 
the individual business. Each carried the reason for its recommendation: 


and Accessories (10): 
yey 26 ras ® ° o De 6, ©) 13, 
“Gs > (s) an Gs 


hg ei a 
joc Shy ‘. small (6) 6, (¢) 26. 


=e 18, (c) 12. 


Coabeta nt 
Castings (2 vane 13 s, (6) 24. 
— (2:0) (a) fe 3 3 6 6, 5 38, 
38,0) st, (8, @) st ng 0, OE MATA 
Cooking Utensils tensils: (a) 13 mailings. 
tal Supplies (2): (a a) 48 (6) 26. 
Diniany Cons Gd: (a) 18 mailings, (6 “i 20. 


Automobiles, Service, Accessories (8): (a) 26 
®) 32, (c) 18, 2 12, mae) 60, (f) 18, 


h) x 
Bak :( ) 8 mailings, (6 
B ery (7) ; 8 (4): (a) 13 an (6) 12, 


28 (a) 12 mailings, (6) 


=o Wear 'G): a) 14 mailings, (5) 18, 
Dairies 6): (a) 10 mailings, (6) 24, (c) 24 


Department Stores (3): (a) 36 mailings, ti) 26 
(c) 24. 


Automobile Sup 


were (4): (@) 6 mailings, (6) 15-20, (c) 
meres Sy (a) 1 18 mailings, (b) 12, (c) 24, (4) 
Bedbdiah: died Meu Meiontetes (ads dda wal 


5 
cata is (3 2) 9 mailings, @) 8 (20 
4 mailings, 


Manufacturers 
be Appliances (3): (a) 24 mailings, (6) 6, 
ves: (a) 12 mailings. 
Exterminators mailings, (b) 15. 
Feed and e's (a) 4 nes Bag 6) 79, 


8 mailings. 
Si arare ‘@: (a) 13 mailings, (5) 19, 


ap 
mae tno ): ia} - mags, >) (c) 
12, (d) 12, OL 3, (g) cade 
Furniture (1 “®: 10, (c) 18 
@) Gi 8 D2, ) (h) 6, (é) 24, (i) 
A aor or 3 13, (0) 16. 
6, (¢) 24. 


Handkerchiefs: (a) 1 sins 
Howery a ui mailings, (5) 20. 
oe a) sifis mailings, (6) 13. 
hg @) a Hoos (3 40} » (c) 5 mang, 


® ra “ey oe. a 8, (g) 18, 

A) 13, (4) 13, & 26, (&) 26, () 36, (m) 20-25. 
Retailers 

Electrical Contractors (3): (a) 13 mailings, (6) 


24, (c) 15. 
eran (3): (@) 12 mailings, (6) 37, 


mr By A 18 mailings, (6) 12, (c) 25, 
18, 
General Store: (6). 12 mailings, 


a) 6 mailings. 
Hardware G): ei 12 mailings, (6) 24. 
Heating: (a) 17 
gran (4 (a). sotaniiene: (b) 12, (c) 16, (d) 16. 
— (4): (a) 24 mailings, (6)'24, (c) 24, (d) 


Mes’s Wear (8): (a) 8 mailings, eo 18, (c) 6, (d) 
13, (e) 8, (/) 25-28, (g) 6, (4) 20. 
Jobbers 
General: 8 mailings. 
emmy (a) 25 mailings, (5) 26. 
Mill Supplies (2): (0) 13 mailings, () 37 
Millin ey: (a) 24 mailings. 4 
Miscellaneous 
Employment Bureau: (a) 13 mailings. 
Enger (2) (a) 26 mailings, (6) 20, 
Insurance (11): (a) 22-26 nae ah “~) 26, (c) 
MORN 18, © 16, (f) 12, (g) 26, (i) 24, (4) 18, 
i) tr . ‘ 
bah dane ¢ (a) 12 mailings, 


Nursery: maili 
Nueery (0) tay ck mailings. 


I am now working with one printer exclusively in each ot the following places: Akron, Altoona, 


Dre 32, ©) os af he , (gq) 18-24, (7) 26, (s) 13, 
4) 20-26 a 12 
Monuments 3): 1) 12 mailings, (6), 15, (¢) r2. 


Optical Goods mailings, 
Paints: (a) 13 Coikres (0) 12, eee (d) 20, 


thier Bees fii: (as 5, (6) 28. 
i @) 17 (0) 24. 
Plumbing Su; : (a) 24 
oy. (2): a 20-24 mailings, 
ets 4 Ba alliage @) 8, () 
@ 

i a ae 48, (c) 24. 
Steel ‘Parts: 30 ) 13 mailings. 
saci ranges: (a) 18-22 mailings. 
Toilet 6 mailings. 
Undertaker’ § nls: 20-24 mailings. 


Win Nan Gade nt (a) 13 mailings, (5) 6. 


Opticians (4): (a) 5 mailings, (6) ro, (c) 24,(4)24. 
~— ting (2): (a) 26 
=e ne (2): (a) 18 mailings, (6) 
18-20. 
Radio al ES ili 4 
2): (a (3 om 20. 


‘sui tee roth 
Women’s Wear (5): (a) rr} mailings, (6) 10, (¢) 
13, (d) 14, (¢) 20. 


Hotioas: (a) 24 mailings. 
Plunbess Supplies: (a). 13 mailings. 
Shoes (2), @) 72 malings, (0) 26. 


Relboneto A ae om ) 10, (d) 
beeeanes ns te 33 mailings, (0) 9 BPG) 0% 
Sanitarium (3): @) 16-18 mailings, (oy 26, (e) 12. 
breescawl ig (a) 6 Ora b) “ag 24. 


Atlanta, Augusta, Me., Binghamton, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Camden, Canton, Dallas, Dayton, 
Elmira, Harrisburg, Hartford, Jackson, Miss., Lynchburg, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Montreal, 
Nashville, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Paterson, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Reading, Richmond, Rochester, Rockford, Ill., San Francisco, Savannah, Seattle, Spokane, Stamford, 
Conn., Toronto, Washington, Wilkes-Barre, Williamsport, Wilmington, Winnipeg. 


Charles eAustin Bates, AEOLIAN BuiILpING, NEW YORK 







































































You can buy 


Just the Linotype you need 
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iit, Lb ah be ‘rye ree} * Le + sé % 
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phe hee hap Bip dip thy by li, dey. he ile ule, de 


TV TTT oe Pe ee ee ee Or TS 


With or without 
auxiliary magazines 


One, two or three 
main magazines 





‘err eee ye Se ee ower ewwewee eos 


PPT? POT Tee TS 
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30 or 2; picas 
maximum measure 


“Bither single 
=e — distribution 


+4 D4444-4444444-4-4644644646-6466 


kb hE 9-454-0-45-444-6-0-4546 5444 4-440-6-40-64466454-444046-0085-05009 


alt ae Standard Interchangeable Magazines, Matrices, Molds and Liners 
All Operated from the Same Standard Power-driven Keyboard 
All Magazines Quickly Changed from the Front 


@=LINOTYPE=) 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Brooklyn, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
See CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 




















} on the LINOTYPE in Century Bold and Century Expanded Series 














